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Art.  I.  Oxford  Universittf  Calendar,  1837. 

An  ancient  University,  richly  endowed,  thronged  with  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  learned  professions,  frequented  by  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  the  country,  and  tlie  only  theological  school  for  half  the 
clergy  of  the  national  church ;  is  an  Institution  too  efficient  for 
good  or  evil  to  be  looked  at  with  indifference  by  a  wise  man  and 
a  Christian.  Those  who  are  not  its  members,  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  no  interest  in  its  condition,  and  no  right  to  desire 
Its  improvement.  Whetlier  it  be  or  be  not  technically  a  National 
system,  it  is  necessarily  in  effect  national.  Its  estates  lie  in  every 
county,  its  scholars  come  from  every  county ;  its  graduates  spread 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  bringing  with  them  the  lessons  of  good 
or  evil  which  they  have  imbibed:  and  signally  as  a  main  fountain 
whence  the  national  clergy  are  supplied,  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  affects  the  welfare  of  the  iiiition. 

It  is  idle  then  to  pretend, .  that  the  nation  may  take  no  cogni¬ 
zance  of  so  extensive  and  formidable  an  or^nization,  because 
forsooth  we  must  respect  the  last  Wills  and  Testaments  of  cer¬ 
tain  founders  and  benefactors.  If  a  man  leaves  his  estates  for 
purposes,  which  after  several  centuries  are  found  to  generate  a 
public  nuisance,  is  his  Will  to  be  respected  ?  In  truth,  it  is 
difficult  to  repress  the  thought,  tliat  only  pure  hypocrisy  dictates 
such  pretended  reverence  for  the  wills  of  founders.  For  it  is  well 
known,  that  all  such  statutes  and  clauses  in  the  founders’  enact¬ 
ments,  as  would  give  tlie  college  estates  to  llonian  Catholics^ 
have  been  cancelled  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  the  present 
holders  enjoy  their  benefit  only  by  virtue  of  such  violation  of  the 
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founders’  Yet  this  does  not  hurt  their  consciences ;  thonorh 

any  farther  trespass  is  deprecated  as  an  iniquity.  Tliose  who 
talk  so  much  of  the  siicredness  of  wills,  are  not  found  anxious  to 
give  back  into  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics  the  rich  founda¬ 
tions  which  are  come  down  to  us  from  Papal  times  :  nor  do  scru¬ 
ples  of  conscience  often  stand  in  the  way,  when  mere  convenience 
dictates  to  dispense  with  statutes.  Yet,  while  this  has  all  the  ap- 
pejirance  of  hypocrisy,  we  believe  that  in  the  majority  it  is  rather 
Ignorance  and  party  spirit.  Many  are  little  aware  what  are  their 
own  statutes ;  much  less  aware  how  widely  different  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  now  held  by  the  colleges,  from  that  in  which  they  stood 
originally. 

The  Dissenters  of  England  have  another  ground  of  interest  in 
the  National  Universities.  They  look  upon  them  as  an  inherit¬ 
ance  of  which  they  are  unjustly  defrauded,  not  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  itself,  but  by  the  English  Parliament.  A  founder  perhaps 
has  left  estates  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  of  Hampshire ;  but 
a  Hampshire  man  is  excluded  from  the  benefit,  unless  he  will 
subscrioe  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  This  Act  w^as  passed  at  a 
time,  when  principles  of  persecution  were  held  and  acted  on : 
but  now  that  such  principles  are  disavowed,  it  appears  but  con¬ 
gruous  to  repeal  all  acts  of  persecution ;  of  which  this  is  but"  a 
part.  No  Oxonian  can  pretend  that  this  is  to  be  consecrated  in  de¬ 
ference  to  the  founders  ;  or  that  Parliament  has  no  right  to  repent 
of  its  own  persecuting  act.  If  our  exhortations  could  be  heard, 
we  woidd  siiy.  Let  them  be  more  cautious.  A  church  raised 
against  Romanism  by  State  Patronage  can  ill  afford  to  assume 
haughty  airs  agjiinst  the  State,  her  master. 

It  is  also  requisite  for  mere  admission  to  the  University,  to 
subscribe  the  'riiirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  We  should 
have  believed  this  to  be  by  Art  of  Parliament^  but  that  of  late, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  rescind  it,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Chancellor,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  opponents  ob¬ 
jected  that  the  University  had  no  power  to  repeal  it,  as  being  an 
act  of  the  national  legislature.  If  then  the  enactment  is,  as 
we  infer,  a  bye-law  of  the  University,  it  is  a  formal  annulling, 
on  her  part,  of  the  regulations  of  founders.  For,  even  if  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  were  repealed,  this  subscription  would  act  as  a 
prohibition^  on  the  bellows  of  a  College  to  admit  Dissenters, 
though  their  founder  had  left  no  such  prohibition ;  nay,  though 
they  should  be  founders*  kin. 

Rut,  as  regards  Dissenters  and  tlieir  claims,  we  are  not  sure 
whether  in  a  religious  point  of  view  they  would  not  be  losers,  if 
they  were  admitted  into  the  Universities  without  great  reformations 
having  been  effected.  1  he  moral  scandals  and  dangers  to  young 
men,  are  too  fearful  to  be  passed  over  slightly,  for  the  sake  of 
literature  or  emoluments:  and  we  think  it  highly  desirable  that 
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the  public  should  a  more  detailed  and  accurate  conception  of 
the  interior  constitution  of  the  Universities,  and  the  working  of 
their  machinery :  a  matter  on  which  the  body  of  the  nation, 
(even  members  of  the  Establishment,)  are  exceedingly  in  the 
<iark.  As  we  must  presume  that  a  large  majority  of  our  readers 
are  Dissenters,  we  propose  to  devote  this  article  to  an  analysis  of 
the  system  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  and  think  it  ex- 
j)edient  to  do  this  with  a  minuteness  which  would  be  needless  mid 
tedious,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  reader  lias  only  vague 
aecjuaintance  with  tlie  subject. 

in  the  present  article  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  UnU 
remit y  and  Coilege  Systems ;  intending,  in  a  future  number,  to 
<liscuss  other  topics  which  are  involved  in  the  general  subject. 

I.  The  word  University  has  been  erroneously  understood,  to 
mean  a  ]>lace  in  which  the  ‘  universal '  mnge  of  science  is  culti¬ 
vated.  Some  attention  was  called  to  the  topic,  by  the  frivolous 
objection  drawn  from  this  source,  against  the  London  University; 
ill  which  the  science  of  Divinity  is  not  studied.  It  wits  shown  on 
the  other  hand,  that  celebrated  Universities  had  existed,  in 
w  hich  nothing  was  studied  but  Medicine,  or  nothing  but  Law  ; 
and  that  according  to  etymology,  the  word  University  is  identical 
with  Community;  for,  in  Monkish  Latin,  vestra  universitasy 
means  ‘your  totality,*  or  ‘all  of  you.’  In  fact,  if  the  etymology 
so  fiippantly  and  pertinaciously  urged  against  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  wcvQ  allowed  to  decide  the  use  of  the  term,  Oxford  must 
at  once  renounce  the  name. 

It  is  generally  difficult  to  make  strangers  understand  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  University  and  the  Colleges;  nor  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  explain  it,  without  some  reference  to  their  history.  The 
University  is  the  chartered  and  privileged  body,  which  originally 
w’as  every  thing;  while  the  Colleges  have  been  well  compared  to 
boarding-houses,  instituted  at  first  to  afford  lodging  and  food  to 
needy  students,  either  gnitis,  or  at  small  expense.  They  rose 
one  after  another  by  the  charity  or  ambition  of  rich  individuals ; 
a  few  by  royal  endowment;  but  in  early  times  only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  University  students  w’ere  members  of  Colleges.  It  appears, 
liowTver,  that  the  institution  is  very  ancient,  by  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  w'ere  formed  into  bodies  called  Halls ;  over  which  some 
Master  of  Arts,  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  students  them¬ 
selves,  presided  :  but  as  the  number  of  such  Halls  could  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  indefinitely,  or  again  extinguished,  the  system  possessed 
a  flexibility  not  found  in  it  at  present.  For  now,  the  Colleges 
take  in  tim  sorts  of  students ;  viz.  not  only  those  wdio  receive 
pecuniary  benefit  from  the  founder,  but  others  besides :  and  the 
number  of  the  Halls  is  only  five.  Also,  every  student  admitted 
in  the  University,  is  bound  to  enter  himself  simultaneously  as  a 
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member  of  some  College  or  Hall.  Thus  at  present,  the  Colleges 
and  four  Halls  are  the  parts,  the  total  of  which  make  up  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  And  each  of  the  separate  houses  has  its  own  laws  on 
numerous  points,  while  all  are  alike  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Uuiversitv.  An  American  might  compare  the  system  to  that 
of  the  United  States ;  in  which  each  state  has  its  own  constitution 
and  legislative  assembly,  while  in  Congress  all  together  legis¬ 
late  for  all,  without  trenching  on  their  separate  liberties. 

Convocation,  The  legislative  power  of  the  University  resides 
in  this  bodv,  which  is  composed  of  those  who  have  attained  the 
degree  of  Slaster  of  Arts — and  the  higher  degrees.  (It  is  not 
worth  while  to  be  here  more  explicit.)  The  Convocation  has 
theoretically  no  limit  to  its  power,  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  the 
charter  of  the  University,  which  pf  course  it  cannot  violate. 

The  language  Udked  in  convocation  is  Latin.  This  was 
adopted  naturally,  at  a  time  when  all  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
talked  and  wrote  Latin ;  and  it  then  greatly  facilitated  inter¬ 
course  w’ith  foreign  ])rofessors,  who  could  teach  at  Oxford  w  ith- 
out  any  impediment  from  ditference  of  language.  But  at  present, 
when  the  speaking  of  Latin  is  not  cultivated,  the  antitpiated  cus¬ 
tom  operates  to  prevent  convocation  from  delihcrntingixi  all.  They 
assemble,  not  to  discuss,  not  to  communicate  opinions,  but  to  give 
votes  already  decided.  Idie  result  is  w  hat  miglit  be  expected. 
No  free  intercourse  of  sentiment  is  obtained  ;  the  merits  of  mea¬ 
sures  cannot  be  generally  understood,  and  undue  weight  is  given 
to  the  party-feeling  of  particular  Colleges.  Perhaps  what  the 
Christ-Church  men  propose,  causes  jealousy  at  Oriel ;  or  what 
the  Oriel  men  w'ould  have,  the  Magdalen  men  Jire  determined  to 
reject  This  is  productive  of  no  very  manifest  inconvenience  in 
matters  upon  which  there  is  no  excitement  felt;  as  the  intercourse 
kept  up  in  the  common  rooms  and  other  opportunities,  seems  to 
supply  the  want  of  public  deliberation.  But  doctrines  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  general  feeling  cannot  make  their  way,  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  practically  prohibits  public  discussion,  and  despoils 
truth  and  rejuson  of  their  best  arms. 

We  have  knowm  Oxonians  zealously  uphold  the  advantage  of 
having  the  debates  of  convocation,  (if  such  they  can  be  called,) 
in  I^atin,  by  an  argument  wdiich  w’ould  seem  insulting  to  the 
University,  if  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.  They  say 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  allow  the  Masters  to  speak  in  English, 
because  so  many  foolish  things  w’ould  probably  be  said.  We 
may  w  ell  allow’  the  probability  of  this ;  but  if  the  evil  w  ere  so 
desperate  as  to  need  such  a  remedy,  it  would  imply  that  convoca¬ 
tion  consists  of  persons  less  orderly  and  less  sensible  than  the 
commonest  clubs. 

It  IS  w’cll  to  remark,  how  uniformly  the  upholders  of  *  things 
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as  they  are, '  fall  into  the  mistake  of  admiring,  as  the  empliasis 
of  wisdom,  what  has  been  brought  about  by  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances.  When  Latin  was  made  the  language  of  tlie  University, 
it  was  a  language  habitually  familiar  to  the  learned  for  the  purposes 
of  philosophic  disputation.  A  change  of  circumstances  has  made 
the  result  different  at  present.  The  existing  state  of  things  is 
w'holly  opposed  to  that  which  once  was ;  yet  tiiis  is  upheld  by  the 
fiincied  authority  of  antiquity,  as  though  it  were  a  wise  institu¬ 
tion  of  our  ancestors. 

Another  disadvantageous  circumstance  is,  that  non-resident 
Masters  possess  votes  in  convocation,  wdiich  are  never  used 
except  in  times  of  excitement  such  as  we  have  spoken  of.  Habit, 
or  hiziness,  or  ignorance,  or  undue  influence  oi  personal  feeling, 
has  most  extensively  produced  the  result,  that  absent  members 
vote  as  their  College  votes.  The  meaning  is,  that  if  the  Head  and 
resident  Fellows  of  a  College  tJike  a  strong  view  on  one  side  of  a 
<juestion,  they  write  to  their  non-resident  Mjisters,  entreating 
them  to  come  up  and  vote  that  way.  This  of  course  cannot  be  a 
thing  of  every  day ;  as  the  trouble  is  too  great.  The  result, 
however  is,  that  the  College  w  hich  can  count  most  votes,  (by  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  the  capacity  of  its  walls,)  has  an  undue 
power  in  convocation :  moreover,  it  must  often  he  a  matter  of 
accident,  how'  many  of  these  non-residents  are  present,  or  come 
on  being  summoned,  and  the  legislative  body  is  of  a  very  shifting 
kind. 

Attendance  to  speak  in  Latin,  and  vote  on  ordinary  business, 
has  so  few  charms,  tluit  it  cannot  be  expected  that  many  should 
frequent  the  convocation  at  all.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  to  be  muck 
regretted,  that  the  chief  business  is  practically  settled  before 
another  tribunal,  of  which  W’e  shall  presently  speak. 

Chancellor.  At  present  it  is  thought  to  conduce  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Universities,  to  have  some  distinguished  nobleman  wdtn  this 
title  ;  the  practical  meaning  of  w  hich  is  little  different  from  that  of 
Catron.  How  little  is  his  real  influence,  may  be  seen  by  the  con¬ 
tempt  w  hich  was  throwui  on  the  propositi  advocated  by  the  present 
Chancellor,  (the  Duke  of  Wellington,)  to  substitute  in  place  of 
Subscription  to  the  Articles,  a  declaration  that  the  young  student 
is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Tlie  Chancellor  has 
with  the  University  a  sort  of  $€vta,  or  friendship  of  occasional 
hospitiility ;  and  little  more.  His  real  duty  is  entirely  performed 
by  his  deputy,  the  Vice-Chancellor ;  and  it  w’ould  be  felt  as  un¬ 
seemly  for  him  to  w  ish  it  otherwise,  as  for  the  King  of  England  ’ 
to  carry  on  public  business  without  ministers. 

Board  of  Heads  of  Houses.  By  an  arrangement  compara¬ 
tively  modern,  an  Uj)per  House  has  been  formed,  of  the  Heads 
of  Colleges  and  Halls;  who  prepare  all  the  matters  to  be  laid 
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l>cforc  convocation.  This  might  seem  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
dispatch  of  business  ;  and  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  no  doubt  found 
convenient.  But  as  no  measures  and  no  votes  can  be  missed  in 
convocation,  unless  they  are  first  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Heads  it  is  in  fact  an  entire  revolution;  a  virtual  suppression  of 
the  liberties  of  convocsition,  and  a  violation  of  the  University 
charter.  We  believe  it  was  originally  a  usurpation  ;  but  we  do 
not  wash  to  concern  ourselves  with  mere  antiquarian  researches. 
If  it  is  good,  let  it  be  siuictioned  ;  or  if  it  be  bad,  let  it  be  altered; 
wliether  it  was  carried  legally  or  not  It  is,  however,  obvious, 
tliat  the  Heads  of  Houses  could  not  originally  have  had  any  such 
power ;  for  the  Colleges  did  not  exist  when  tlie  convocation  re¬ 
ceived  its  rights  from  the  crown.  At  present,  if  the  whole  bo<ly 
of  convocation  desire  a  particular  mejisure,  it  cannot  be  proposed, 
until  the  majority  of  the  Heads  consent  to  it.  Neither  can  con- 
voaition  amend  the  bills  laid  before  them  :  from  which  we  have 
understood  that  much  inconvenience  occjisionallv  results. 

rice^ChaneeUor  and  Proctors,  'Fhese  three  tlniversity  officers 
are  pnictically  the  most  prominent,  it  being  the  duty  of  under¬ 
graduates  to  salute  them  in  the  street  by  tiiking  off  the  cap ;  on 
which  account  they  always  appear  in  full  dress,  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  being  likewise  attended  by  persons  bearing  silver  or  gold 
‘pokers,*  as  they  are  familiarly  called.  The  Vice-Chancellor  is 
one  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  appointed  for  four  years,  who  is  not 
only  (as  deputy  of  the  Chancellor)  President  of  Convocation, 
but  likewise  President  of  the  Board  of  Heads,  and  of  most  of  the 
subordinate  University  boards^  which  may  be  compared  to  per¬ 
manent  Committees  of  Piu*liainent.  llie  Proctors  are  two 
Masters  of  Arts,  annually  chosen,  to  perform  the  office  of  High 
Constable  or  Sheriff  to  the  University.  The  employment  is 
sufficiently  unpleasant,  to  parade  the  streets,  especially  towards 
night,  and  apprehend  for  punishment  any  disorderly  gownsmen. 
But,  beside  this,  the  Proctors  have  a  scat  in  the  Board  of  Heads, 
and  have  the  singular  right  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  convoca¬ 
tion  by  their  veto.  This  was  an  invention  of  the  crown  to  bridle 
convoration. 

Public  Prof  'ssors.  It  is  at  first  rather  puzzling  to  a  student, 
when  he  finds  University  Professors  as  well  as  College  Tutors. 
He  is  perhaps  disposed  to  think  the  Professors  a  sort  of  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  Tutors.  They  appear  to  take  up  those  more  miscel¬ 
laneous  and  irregular  topics,  which  modern  science  has  super- 
added.  1  hus  he  hears  mucli  of  the  Professors  of  Chemistry,  of 
Mineralog)^  and  Geology,  of  Astronomy  and  Geometry^  of  San¬ 
scrit,  of  Politicid  Economy.  Yet,  when  he  reflects  that  there  arc 
two  Professors  of  Divinity,  one  of  Poetry,  one  of  IWirew,  ami 
one  of  Greek,  it  is  presently  manifest  that  his  first  impression 
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was  a  mistake.  And  the  truth  is  the  very  reverse.  •  The  old 
system  was  to  liave  Professors  of  different  branches,  with  a  suit¬ 
able  division  of  labour,  who  were  tutors  to  the  University  nt  larg^e: 
leavings  it,  however,  to  individuals,  at  their  discretion,  to  seek  ad¬ 
ditional  instruction  from  any  Master  of  Arts.  The  new  system 
is  to  have  College  Tutors,  who  practically  draw  off  the  pupils 
from  the  Public  Professors,  so  that  only  those  who  teach  some 
modern  popultir  science  are  able  to  get  full  classes ;  always  ex¬ 
cepting  divinity  professors,  attendance  at  whose  lectures  is  exacted 
by  the  bishops  from  candidates  for  ordination. 

Public  Preachers.  The  University  sermons  are,  for  the  most 
jiart,  preached  in  the  parish  church  of  St  Marv’s.  No  public 
prayers  are  celebrated  by  the  University,  but  in  the  separate 
College  Chapels  the  ordinary  services  are  conducted,  and  the 
University  assembles  only  to  hear  sermons.  Of  these,  two  arc 
prejiched  every  Sunday  during  term  time,  and  one  on  every  ?t//- 
ktter  saints*  day.  Of  the  annual  sermons  thus  required,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  are  preached  by  the  Heads  of  Houses,  or  by 
the  Canons  of  Christ  Cliurch.  The  rest  arc  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Masters  of  Arts  wlio  are  clergymen.  The  principle  adopted  is 
this :  to  let  each  bike  his  turn,  beginning  with  the  seniors,  and 
pr(K*ee(ling  downwards  to  the  juniors.  Hut  as  the  number  of 
Masters  every  year  ordiiined  priests  hiis  for  some  time  past 
.  exceeded  tlie  number  of  annual  sermons  to  be  preaclied  by 
them,  we  understand  that  the  time  falls  later  and  later  in  life 
when  they  will  be  called  on  in  their  turn. 

Select  Preachers,  A  very  disagreeable  abuse  gave  rise  to  a 
new  regulation.  To  defray  the  expense  of  travelling  from  the 
country,  the  sum  of  five  guineas  was  very  properly  allotted  to  the 
prejicher.  Hut,  whoever  found  it  inconvenient  to  obey  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  preach  in  his  turn,  would  WTite  to  request  some  one  of 
the  residents  at  Oxford  to  become  his  substitute ;  and  w'ould  gene¬ 
rally  choose  one  on  w  hom  he  might  depend.  Some  of  the  chap¬ 
lains  of  the  Colleges,  and  others  w  ho  resided  pretty  closely  in 
the  University  without  much  occupation,  were  thus  lea  practically 
to  profess  themselves  always  ready  to  preach  for  the  fee  of  five 


*  Tlie  list  of  Prrifossors  is  as  follow’S : — 

Regius  (or  Royal)  Professors — of  Divinit}’,  of  Civil  Law,  of  Medicine,  of 
Hebrew,  and  of  Greek. 

Margaret  I*rofessor  of  Divinity — (founded  by  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.) 

Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Geometry,  of  Astronomy,  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  of  Ancient  History,  of  Music,  of  Arabic,  of  BoUiny,  of  Poetry, 
of  JSIodem  History  and  l.angimgcs,  of  Anglo-Saxon,  of  Common  liiiw,  of 
Clinieal  Praetiec,  of  Medieal  Praetiee,  of  Anatomy,  of  Chemistry,  of  Politieal 
Keonoiny,  of  Siinserit. 

Leeturers  in  Arabie,  Anatomy,  Experimental  Philosophy,  Mineralogy,  and 
Geology. 

In  alJ,  Tw’cnty-four  Professorships,  and  Five  Lcetureships. 


ft  StiUc  of  I  lit  Uuivtriity  oj  (hford, 

jfuiiioji!*.  Ill  consc(jiieiic’0,  lor  a  length  of' time  serinoiis  were 
inflicted  on  tlio  UiiiverNity,  having  nothiii|i:  to  recommend  them, 
unless  antiquity  and  frequent  repetition  could  convert  trash  into 
valuahlc  matter.  Lliirly  in  this  century  the  University  did  at  last 
wake  to  a  sense  of  the  disgrace,  and  a  numher  of  Select 
Preachers  is  now  annually  appointed  by  authority,  who  shall 
preach  in  turn  whenever  he  to  w  hom  it  falls  in  rotation  sliall  de¬ 
cline  to  ofliciate  in  person.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
result  of  the  change  lias  been  j^reatly  for  the  better.  Tliere  may 
be  many  o|)inions  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Select  Preachers, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  orthodoxy ;  but  they  cannot 
easily  be  inferior  in  this  respect  to  their  predecessors  the  Chap¬ 
lains,  while  in  intellect  they  are  greatly  superior. 

Public  Kxuniintrs,  'riiese  also  are  a  race  of  men  newly  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  now  fill  a  most  iniporUint  station.  Within  the 
memory  of  persons  not  old,  there  was  no  systematic  examination 
of  candidates  for  decrees :  but  every  candidate  ojot  some  friend 
who  was  a  Master  of  Arts  to  put  a  few  simple  (piestions  to  him; 
and  another  friend  (we  believe)  to  testify  to  his  merits;  after 
which  ordeal  he  was  approved.  At  present  there  are  two  juiblic 
I'xaininations  in  the  course  of  the  first  four  years,  prior  to  taking 
the  Bachelor’s  decree.  'Phe  earlier  and  minor  examination, 
c.illed  ‘responsions,’  (or  pojmlarly,  little go^)  is  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Masters  of  the  Schools^  as  they  are  named  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  pj'ai/iiturs.  the  latter  title  beiiiir  reserved  for  those 
who  liidd  the  higher  place.  It  is  only  at  the  later  examination 
that  any  class! tication  of  the  candidates  according  to  their  literary 
merits,  takes  nlace.  They  are  now  separated  into  five  ‘classes,’ 
of  whicli  tlie  low  est  contains  those  adjudged  wortliy  of  a  degree, 
but  of  no  jieeuliar  honour.  Tliose  who  distinguish  themselves 
for  mathematical  accpiirements  are  also  honoured  by  having  their 
names  printed  in  separate  classes.  Hence  a  ‘double  first,’  or 
‘  double  second’  elas^^,  is  familiarly  used  of  a  student  whose  name 
is  found  in  the  first  or  in  the  second  class  of  cfwli  branch. 
But  of  the  details  of  study  more  will  be  said  afterwards. 

'The  examinations  were  originally  intended  to  have  been 
c  liielly  carried  on  by  interrogation  and  reply,  the  candidate  also 
translating  aloud  any  portion  of  a  book  jioinfed  out  to  liim  by  the 
Kxamiiier.  'I'liis  is  still  the  most  essential  jiart  of  the  ordeal,  for 
obtaining  the  degree.  But  more  and  more  stress  has  been  laid 
on  th(»  paper  worh^  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  honours;  so  that 
one  who  is  candidate  for  a  first  class  may  probably  be  in  the 
schools  for  five  or  six  days  together,  and  six  hours  each  day ; 
while  he  is  engaged  ilireetly  with  the  Examiner  for  only  half  a 
day.  'riu'  schools  are  always  ojien,  even  to  strangers ;  so  that 
even  the  public  reporters  might  take  down  the  examinations,  if 
they  wore  <*apablo  of  undersUnding  them  well  enough. 
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A  ^rcat  practical  difBculty  has  been  experienced  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  from  the  existing  plan.  Four  new  examiners  are  every 
year  reepnred.  They  ought,  for  tlie  most  part,  not  only  to  be 
inen  of  real  talent  and  acquirements,  but  to  have  obtained  high 
‘classes*  themselves;  as  without  this  it  is  but  seldom  that  they 
can  obtain  public  confidence,  lint  experience  has  seemed  to 
show,  that  of  the  yearly  classmen  less  than  four  on  an  average 
are  annually  added  to  the  residents  at  Oxford.  This  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  that  might  easily  be  removed,  were  there  less  dread  of  inno¬ 
vation,  or  more  opportunity  of  bringing  about  agreement  between 
(lilfereiit  views.  If  the  Examiners  were  paid  more  liberally,  many 
would  take  the  office  more  than  once ;  some  would  come  up  from 
‘  the  country,’  (that  is,  in  Oxford  dialect,  from  all  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,)  for  the  special  object.  But  now  it  is  so  lanorious, 
so  ill  paid,  and  so  tlumkless,  that  few  \vill  take  it  more  than  once; 
whether  as  a  sort  of  duty  to  the  University,  w'hich  they  are. 
ashamed  to  refuse,  or  as  a  means  of  adding  a  little  more  lustre  to 
their  names. 

Another  mode  of  relieving  the  Examiners  might  prove  far  bet¬ 
ter;  viz.  by  a  greater  distribution  of  the  labour  into  numerous 
hands.  W’c  believe  that  at  Cambridge  the  chief  Examiners  arc 
permitted  to  call  in  assistants,  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the 
easier  pa})ers ;  while  they  reserve  for  themselves  the  judgment  of 
all  the  more  difficult  and  importiint.  As  far  as  we  are  aw^are,  the 
Oxonians  still  la!)our  under  the  want  of  some  such  regulations. 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  Board  of  Heads  is  so  behind  public 
opinion,  that  the  changes  made  from  time  to  time  are  generally 
many  years  too  late,  and  new  changes  still  seem  needed,  to  the 
annoyance  or  triumph  of  those  who  declaim  against  innovation 
as  useless  or  pernicious. 

Deyrves.  'The  University  has  the  power  of  bestowing  degrees 
in  four  different  ‘faculties;’  in  Arts,  in  Law,  in  Medicine,  and  in 
Divinity.  Indeed  we  must  add,  in  ^lusic,  strange  as  it  may 
sound.  There  is  no  ‘  Doctor  of  Arts,’  but  there  is  a  ‘Doctor  of 
Music.'  By  Arts  is  understood  all  the  non-professional  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  considered  proper  for  students  in  general ;  to  speak 
roughly,  Latin  and  (ireek,  and  a  little  Mathematics.  But  while 
degrees  are  bestowed  in  all  these  faculties,  the  Universitv  has  no 
examination,  and  almost  no  instruction  in  any  of  them  except 
Arts.  A  person  who  has  become  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  passes  as  a 
thing  of  course  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Law, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  or  if  he  be  a  clergyman,  to  Bachelor  and 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  We  believe  he  has  to  compose  and  play  a 
piece  of  music,  before  he  can  be  made  Doctor  of  Music.  That 
no  instruction  is  obtainable  in  Law  or  Medicine  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  such  as  to  qualify  a  person  for  mediocrity  in  cither,  depart¬ 
ment,  is  notorious.  A  medical  school  is  deprecated  by  many,  as 
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a  Honrcc  of  moral  corruption  to  tlic  place.  Under  such  circum- 
stiinces  it  may  seem  marvellous  that  they  can  continue  to  bestow 
degrees  in  tliese  faculties ;  or  rather  marvellous,  that  the  public 
are  ignorant  enough  to  give  the  value  of  a  straw  to  such  degrees. 
But  the  Divinity  degrees  are  no  better.  As  there  is  no  examina¬ 
tion  in  divinity,  so  neither  is  there  any  education  in  it.  Bibliail 
antiquities  and  Hebrew  criticism  do  not  enter  the  University 
system  of  study,  so  as  to  be  incumbent  on  those  who  are  to  tiike 
degrees  in  divinity :  and,  in  spite  of  the  desires  and  exertions  of 
sevenil  recent  professors  the  titles  Bachelor  and  Doctor  ot 
Divinity,  are  attainable  with  no  more  knowledge  of  the  subject 
than  is  needed  to  j)res8  through  the  first  degree  of  B.  A.  The 
esindidatc  and  the  l^rofessor  carry  on  (in  theory)  a  I.atin  disputa¬ 
tion  ;  which  is  an  old  form  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  wc 
believe,  generally  read  out  by  one  party  only.  By  statute  it  is 
requisite  that  the  disputation  shall  occupy  a  full  hour.  If  the 
reader  finish  too  soon,  he  begins  agjiin,  and  continues  reading  till 
the  time  is  up.  W  e  are  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  re¬ 
cent  improvement  in  this  matter. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  only  degree  worth  having  which  the 
University  bestows,  (except  that  fine  titles  dazzle  the  ignorant,) 
is  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  alone  is  preceded  by  a  really 
honest  examination,  or  has  any  thing  to  do  with  intellectual  at¬ 
tainments.  Numerous  objections  are  urged  against  examining 
any  who  have  ])jtssed  out  of  pupillage ;  out  if  they  prove  any 
thing,  they  prove  the  uselessness  of  all  farther  degrees. 

\Vhen  a  foreigner  or  an  Englishman,  unacquainted  with 
Oxford,  hears  that  a  certiin  clergyman  has  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  it  is  naturally  imagined  that  such  a  one 
hits  eminently  distinguished  himself  as  a  divine.  He  must  surely 
be  a  celebnited  preacher,  or  theological  writer ;  a  commentator  on 
the  Scriptures ;  :in  ecclesiastical  historian ;  or  at  least,  it  must 
have  been  itscertained  that  he  luis  superior  biblical  knowledge  ? 
But  no.  His  degree  avails  nothing  to  show  that  he  is  not  Doctor 
sine  diH'trind^  as  well  as  Doctor  sine  discipidis  ;  one  who  neither 
(h>es  teach,  nor  could  teach,  nor  means  to  teach  Theology. 

'I'he  degree  of  Muster  of  Arts  must  be  taken,  before  the  student 
is  considered  to  have  finally  passed  out  of  pupillage,  and  to  be 
c»jipable  of  holding  any  imblic  offices.  It  may  be  worth  remark¬ 
ing,  that  if,  in  place  of  the  title  Master  of  Arts  we  were  to  sub¬ 
stitute  Dixior  of  ArtSy  (as  the  Germans  say.  Doctor  of  Ph  ilosophy^ 
of  those  in  a  corresponding  stage,)  it  might  express  the  sense 
better.  \N  e  do  not  know  why  Master  of  Medicine^  Master  of 
/mu\  &c.,  should  be  never  used;  nor.  Doctor  of  Arts  :  but 
^b'*‘^ter  is  ‘Magi^iter,*  which  seems  to  mean  the  same  as  ‘Doctor,’ 
viz.  1  eucluT.  Also  at  the  taking  of  the  IVIaster’s  Degree,  for¬ 
mal  leave  is  given  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  ‘  read  ’  certain 
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books,  as  Aristotle,  &c.  This  is  explained,  and  no  doubt  cor¬ 
rectly,  to  mean  that  the  Master  is  at  liberty  to  lecture  publicly 
on  these  subjects :  so  that  he  is  properly  styled  Doctor.  The 
room  wliich  is  named  the  Metaphysical  JSchool,  (in  which  the 
public  examinations  are  now  conducted,)  was  once  peculiarly 
used  for  the  disputations  and  lectures  of  the  Masters.  Nor  only 
so ;  but  any  Master  was  at  liberty  to  receive  the  invitation  of  any 
number  of  students  to  become  their  public  Lecturer ;  which  was 
a  check  upon  incapacity  or  indolence  in  a  Public  Professor.  Any 
such  deficiency  would  soon  empty  his  benches,  when  more  com¬ 
petent  teachers  could  so  readily  be  substituted. 

Tlie  modern  cluuiges  liave  not  only  sup})ressed  the  liberties  of 
convocation,  but  have  liullific*d  the  rights  of  the  Masters.  It  is 
useless  to  give  them  in  name  such  rights  while  the  Metaphy¬ 
sical  School  is  closed  against  them,  and  the  Colleges  forbiil  the 
attendance  of  pupils. 

University  Scholarships.  Recent  benefactors  have  usefully 
added  to  the  former  system  different  scholarships  open  to  the 
competition  of  all  under-graduates  (or  sometimes  l>achelors)  of 
the  University;  for  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Law,  in 
Hebrew,  in  Mathematics.  By  holding  these,  a  })erson  does  not 
enter  a  new  College.  They  are,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a 
public  honour,  and  an  annual  pecuniary  benefit :  and  arc  gene¬ 
rally  held  for  a  short  period  of  years. 

Public  Libraries.  The  celebrated  Bodleian  Library,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  if  the  number  and 
rarity  of  the  books  and  other  curiosities  be  the  measure  of  excel¬ 
lence.  But  owing  in  pjurt  to  the  restrictions  of  Sir  T.  Bodley, 
the  founder,  in  part  to  the  spirit  of  the  place,  it  is  almost  of 
no  utility  to  the  common  residents.  Indeed,  most  Colleges  have 
far  better  libraries  than  are  wanted  or  cared  for  by  the  viist  ma¬ 
jority  ;  and  the  Bodleian  is  accessible  only  at  hours  when  those 
cannot  frecpient  it  who  are  actively  employed.  In  winter  it  is 
open  from  ten  to  three  o’clock,  in  summer  from  nine  to  four,  to 
Bachelors  and  those  of  higher  degrees.  It  is  unlawful  to  Uikc 
any  book  out  of  it,  or  to  have  nre  or  candle  within  the  ^valls. 
The  building  is  heated  by  hot  air  conveyed  from  without,  which 
painfully  affects  the  heads  of  many  persons,  perhaps  added  to 
the  smell  of  the  books.  A  few  solitary  students  reside  in  Oxford 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  in  the  Bodleian :  one  or  two  Professors 
spend  much  time  there ;  or  a  straggling  man  of  letters  from 
foreign  parts.  But  as  if  to  secure  that  even  these  shall  get  as 
little  good  as  possible  out  of  the  magnificent  collection,  the  cata¬ 
logues  are  so  defective  that  no  one  can  learn  what  books  arc 
there ;  nor,  we  believe,  w’ill  the  librarians  venture  to  guess  within 
twenty  thousand  how  many  they  have.  The  cause  is  this;  that 
the  funds  lor  buying  books  arc*  very  ample,  while  no  fund  exists 
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f)r  payinj'  librarians.  The  curators  of  tlie  funds  are  buying  year 
by  year  more  new  books,  than  the  librarians  (who  are  meanly 
paid  and  overwhelmed  with  work,)  can  possibly  enrol  in  the 
cataloj^ue.  The  University  does  not  choose  to  be  at  u;reater  ex¬ 
pense  to  provide  under-libnirians,  half  a  dozen  of  whom  might 
probably  oe  kept  in  full  work  by  mere  cataloguing  alone; 
while  scruples  of  conscience,  or  dread  of  change,  forbid  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  funds  destined  for  buying  books,  to  the  purpose 
of  making  them  efficient  when  bought.  As  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  difficulties  of  the  librarians  are  in  consequence,  up  to  this  day, 
on  the  increase. 

This  stiite  of  things  is  one  of  which  the  nation  has  a  peculiar 
right  to  com])lain  ;  since  a  heavy,  indeed  an  oppressive  tax,  has 
lon^  been  levied,  to  increase  the  enormous  weight  of  books  under 
which  the  walls  of  the  building  were  once  giving  way,  until  new 
iron  fitstonings  of  vast  strength  were  erected,  to  sustain  the 
shelves  and  relieve  the  walls.  And  again,  of  late  the  roof  was 
thought  to  be  splitting  by  the  pressure  outwards,  and  props  were 
run  up  from  top  to  bottom  through  the  apartments,  until  farther 
ineiisures  of  security  could  be  tjiken.  In  su^  a  state,  and  with 
cjiUilogues  so  incomplete,  how  ridiculous  it  seems  to  force  every 
author  to  send  to  this  library  a  copy  of  his  work,  the  best  and 
most  expensive  of  its  kind ;  and  of  every  successive  edition. 

'I'he  other  public  library  in  Oxford  is  called  the  Batdiffe  ;  but 
it  has  nothing  to  put  it  in  comparison  with  the  Bodleian.  It  is 
generally  understtwd  to  contain  chiefly  medical  books.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  three  or  four  physicians  who  divide  Oxford  practice 
among  them,  may  make  occtisional  use  of  this  library ;  but  if  they 
<lo,  this  seems  the  extent  of  its  usefulness.  It  was  here  that  the 
Siinscrit  MSS.  were  as  it  were  buried  and  lost,  and  one  actually 
rotted  away,  until  found  by  the  diligence  of  a  German  scholar. 

Printing  Establishment.  The  printing  of  the  University  is 
carried  cm  at  the  ‘  Clarendon  ]>ress  which  is  now  transferred  to 
a  magniticent  building,  recently  erected;  the  former  having 
proved  unequal  to  the  vast  increase  of  business.  The  new 
printing-house  has  two  wings,  or  rather  sides,  in  one  of  which  the 
Bibles  are  printed,  in  the  other  miscellaneous  books.  This  esta¬ 
blishment  having  the  privilege  of  paying  no  duty  on  paper,  is 
able  to  undersell  the  ordiuiwy  b<»oksellers  whenever  it  pleases. 
For  this  reason  it  would  not  be  right  to  compete  with  the  com¬ 
mon  course  ot  trade.  The  Clarendon  printing  is  very  properly 
lestricted  to  classic  works,  and  to  tliose  who  are  considered 
‘Standard’  English  authors,  especially  in  divinity.  Occasionally 
the  works  of  living  divines  are  honoured  by  being  published  at 
this  pri^s;  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  merits  of  a  work  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  known  while  yet  in  MS.,  to  entitle  it  to  such  a  distinc¬ 
tion.  I  he  lectures  of  L  niversity  professors,  we  believe,  are 
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often  thus  adopted.  All  such  matters  are  judged  of  by  a  boanl 
of  officers,  culled  Delegates  of  the  Press. 

University  Funds.  I'he  Clarendon  Press  and  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  have  estates  appropriated  to  themselves;  as  have  other 
University  estiiblishinents,  resj)ecling  which  we  cannot '  speak 
particularly.  But  the  University  is  likewise  a  Municipal  Cor¬ 
poration  within  itself,  having  a  police  establishment,  (we  mean 
that  of  the  Proctors,)  with  a  Mayor  (the  Vice-Chancellor);  and 
even  superintending  such  matters  as  paving  and  lighting.  When 
vro  reflect  how  sluunefully  all  corporate  j)roperty  becomes  abused, 
when  entrusted  to  irreponsible  hands,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress 
the  suspicion,  that  discoveries  of  this  kind  might  be  made  even 
in  Oxford.  In  siiying  which,  we  do  not  impute  to  them  the 
being  worse  than  other  men;  but  if  it  should  prove  that  the 
funds  are  not  extensively  and  shamefully  abused,  we  shall  give 
them  credit  as  being  }>urer  and  firmer  in  virtue  than  the  gene¬ 
rality.  However,  in  Oxford  itself  there  is  an  impression  that 
the  University  is  very  poor;  that  she  keeps  down  her  tiLxation 
of  undergraduates  to  a  minimum  ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  the 
salaries  of  the  Public  Examiners,  and  Librarians  of  the  Bodleian, 
are  rightly  set  so  low.  But  the  case  of  ‘  Librarians  i^ersus  Library,* 
oflers  a  strong  analogy  to  convince  us,  that  there  need  be  no 
lack  of  money,  if  interest,  or  habit,  or  false  scruples  of  conscience, 
did  not  prevent  its  being  applied  aright.  The  undergraduates 
and  bachelors,  though  *  rate-payers,*  have  of  course  no  control 
over  the  expenditure. 

University  OatJis.  At  every  decree,  and  at  entrance  into  the 
University,  it  is  recpiisite  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  Religion.  At  entrance,  moreover,  the  young  man  luis  to 
swear  to  observe  all  the  statutes  of  the  University;  of  which  a 
certain  selection  is  always  given  him  in  a  printed  l.atin  book.  A 
part  is  marked  out  for  him  to  read  in  }>resence  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  before  the  oath  is  administered;  wdiich  part  describes 
some  of  the  duties  especially  incumbent  on  him. 

It  is  lamented  by  those  who  wish  well  to  the  University,  and 
who  grieve  to  see  the  conscience  entangled,  or  the  stan^rd  of 
truth  lowered,  that  the  form  of  subscription  is  w  hat  it  is.  Many 
parts  of  the  statutes  are  notoriously  superannuated;  so  that  a 
person  who  seeks  to  observe  them  becomes  ridiculous  or  offen¬ 
sive.  When  a  young  man  of  scrupulous  conscience  inquires 
what  he  is  to  do  or  think,  he  is  pointed  to  a  postscript,  in  whidi 
it  is  declared,  that  if  he  should  violate  any  of  the  statutes,  he  will 
yet  be  considered  to  have  observed  them,  if  he  humbly  and  de¬ 
cently  submit  to  the  punishment  which  shall  be  inflicted  on 
him  for  it  by  proper  authority.  Hence  it  is  argued,  that  even 
after  swearing  to  the  statutes,  he  may  conscientiously  transgress 
any  of  them,  so  long  as  the  transgression  is  winked  at.  How 
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insulting  to  tlie  honour  and  majesty  of  an  oath,  made  in  the 
name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  this  shufflinjj:  !  Why 
must  two  persons  contract  before  God,  and  say  one  thing,  but 
mean  another  ?  And  why  need  those  who  have  the  scourge  in 
their  hand,  force  their  humble  servants  to  swear  that  they  will 
obey ;  when  they  can  chastise  disobedience  so  severely,  with  or 
witfiout  tlie  oath  ?  The  reply  is  that  Oxford  does  not  choose  to 
change,  let  times  change  ever  so  much. 

On  taking  the  Bachelor  s  degree,  and  receiving  leave  to  read 
in  the  Bodleian,  an  oath  is  likewise  administered  to  secure  the 
l>ooks  from  damage.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ingenious  endea¬ 
vour  to  enumerate  all  the  possible  ways  of  injuring  books ;  since 
the  person  promises  not  to  tear  them,  cut  out  pieces,  dirty 
them,  mark  them,  double  them,  grease  them,  burn  them,  &c.,  &c., 
with  more  to  this  etfect ;  though  we  have  not  the  words  before 
us. 

II.  So  much  having  i)een  said  concerning  the  University^  wo. 
proceed  to  develope  more  of  the  interior  of  the  CoUeye  system. 

Halts  different  from  CoUeyes.  I'he  five  houses  called  Halls, 
have  no  estates  attached  to  them.  A  Principal  superintends 
them,  who  has  a  seat  among  the  Board  of  Heads.  His  sources  of 
income  arc  understood  to  be  from  the  rent  of  the  rooms,  (as  he 
is  proprietor  for  life  of  the  buildings,)  and  if  he  officiate  as 
'Putor,  he  of  course  receives  a  Tutor’s  recompence.  But  at  the 
Colleges  this  is  never  the  case.  These  Institutions  were 
originally  founded,  to  furnish  needy  students  with  partial  help, 
or  to  art'ord  to  men  of  learning  the  means  of  literary  leisure, 
pmendly  with  an  express  reference  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
The  prevailing  system  is,  to  have  a  Head,  Fellow's,  and  Scholars. 
'I'he  Scholars  are  the  youngest,  and  generally  are  undergraduates, 
though  in  various  eases  if  a  Scholar  be  not  elected  Fellow,  he 
may  rct;iin  his  seholarship  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  in  a  few 
cases  undergraduates  may  become  Fellow's.  At  Christ  Church 
the  names  Fellow'  and  Scholar  are  merged  in  the  single  term 
Studnit.  'Phus  ‘  the  Students  of  Christ  Church  ’  does  not  mean 
the  same  to  the  ear  of  the  public  as  to  that  of  Oxonians; 
since  the  latter  understand  by  it,  those  w  ho  are  admitted  as  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Christ  Church  estates,  and  w'ho  are  (as  it  is 
called)  ‘on  the  foundation.’ 

(  elilntey  oj  bellows,  Ihe  Pellow^s  and  Scholars  are  forbidden 
to  marry;  although  no  such  prohibition  is  enforced  on  the 
Head.  In  Homan  Catholic  times  this  was  a  thing  of  course,  as 
in  all  the  early  endowments  literary  men  w'ere  identified  w'ith 
clergy ;  and  in  many  it  is  distinctly  required  that  they  should 
take  orders.  Yet  in  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  (Merton)  the 
Head  may  be  a  layman :  also  at  All  Souls  (founded  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Chicely,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,)  the  Fellow's,  in 
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number  forty,  may  be  laymen.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  some  other  cause  for  the  j^eneral  celibacy  of  the  Fellows. 

It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  no  room  provided  for  wives  and 
children  in  the  college  walls ;  and  that  this  led  to  the  prohibition. 
Certainly  for  this  reiison,  the  Heads,  who  have  uniformly  a 
house  to  themselves,  found  it  easier  to  marry  at  the  time  of  the 
llefonnation,  and  by  early  using  their  privilege,  established  it  as 
right,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  public  are  not  wrong  in  attributinjr  considerable  effects  'to 
what  is  called  the  ‘  monkery’  of  the  Oxford  system,  though  per¬ 
haps  it  works  differently  from  wdiat  is  generally  supposed. 
That  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Fellows  would  be  lessened  by 
marriage,  may  be  doubted  ;  nor  are  we  aw’are  that  it  exists  less 
in  Canons  and  Chapters  than  in  Oxford  Colleges.  But  the 
effect  of  this  restriction  is  often  injurious  in  another  way.  Wo 
may  divide  the  F ellows  into  two  portions ;  those  who  marry  off 
cpiickly,  and  those  who  will  hold  their  fellow’ships  to  the  day  of 
(leath,  unless  {in  acceptable  living  lead  them  to  resign  it.  Of 
these  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  the  latter  w’ill  be  ({is  a  class) 
greatly  the  inferior  in  talent.  After  nuiking  allowances  for  other 
causes  w'hich  sometimes  lead  men  to  decline  marriage,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  a  majority  of  men  who  remain  unnuirried,  do  so 
from  pecuniary  reasons ;  and  wdiile  these  m{iy  occ{isionally 
operate  as  a  hindrance  to  men  of  talent,  it  is  much  oftener  the 
ciise  w  ith  those  of  mean  capacity.  If  a  person  who  has  neglected 
{ill  means  of  improvement,  be  once  elected  Fellow  any  where, 
he  is  far  less  likely  to  give  up  his  advantage  by  marriage,  than  a 
man  of  cultivated  and  powerful,  mind.  The  former  has  looked 
to  his  fellowship  {is  his  maintemince,  {ind  thinks  that  if  he  lose  it, 
he  shall  never  get  so  good  a  thing  {igain.  Thus  the  natural  in¬ 
clination  to  marry,  thwarted  by  the  Oxford  law  of  restriction, 
cannot  but  operate  to  draw  off  from  the  Colleges  Just  those  men 
whom  the  University  should  wish  to  keep;  {ind  if  those  who 
remain  clinging  to  her  througli  life  are  but  the  refuse  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  place,  it  is  not  to  be  much  wondered  at.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Colleges  which  have  the  cleverest  body  of  Fellow's, 
generally  find  them  pass  off  most  quickly,  either  by  marriiige  or 
by  other  {ippointments.  This  appears  more  desirable  than  stag¬ 
nation  ;  yet  {i  quick  succession  of  very  young  tutors  is  by  no 
me{ins  desirable.  On  the  present  plan  the  two  evils  co-exist  to 
a  great  degree. 

Another  circumstance  that  acts  irregularly  and  vexatioiLsly, 
and  sometimes  draw's  able  persons  prem{iturely  away  from  Oxford, 
is,  that  many  of  the  fellowships  are  v{icated  by  the  possession  of 
other  property.  If  a  gentleman  become  master  of  one  or  two 
hundreds  a  yeiir  in  his  own  right,  he  perhaps  loses  his  fellowship; 
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while,  if  liis  father  be  alive,  ami  possess  many  tliousiiiuls  a  year, 

the  soil  may  keep  tlie  fellowship. 

Perhajis’tlie  occasional  juvenilihj  of  those  whose  energies  ^ivc 
much  impulse  to  the  conduct  of  the  Oxonians,  may  account  for 
the  want  of  ^ood  sense  and  discretion,  which  is  so  surprising  to 
sober  Englishmen.  An  Oxford  student  may  often  become  a 
Master  at  the  a^e  of  twenty-three,  ordinarily  at  twenty-five; 
and  then  in  Oxford  estimation  he  is  decidedly  one  of  the  seniors. 
At  twenty-seven  he  is  perhaps  Dean  of  the  College,  the  Censor 
of  Morals.  Before  thirty  he  probably  becomes  Public  Examiner, 
Proctor,  or  Vice- Proctor ;  or  in  some  other  public  station  is  in¬ 
vested  with  consequence.  From  those  immediately  beneath 
liim  he  receives  so  much  respect  and  iinj)licit  obedience,  and  is  so 
tutoreil  to  assume  airs  of  state,  (without  which  it  is  perhaps 
rij^htlv  siud  that  men  so  youn^,  eould  not  rule  so  arbitrarily,) 
that  tile  character  is  formed  wliich  technically  is  called  a  Don, 
When  this  ‘Donnism*  is  found  in  more  advanced  years,  it  has 
more  excuse,  and  is  less  hurtful;  but  when  the  poorness  of  Fel¬ 
lowships  or  any  other  cause  leads  to  very  rapid  promotion,  the 
precipitation  ot  youth  may  easily  be  combined  with  the  pomp 
and  assumption  of  old  a^e. 

In  the  celibacy  of  the  Fellows  we  have  another  example  how 
stronjj^ly  the  Oxonians  are  persuaded,  that  whatever  is  is  best, 

‘  If  you  permit  tliem  to  marry,’  it  is  said,  ‘you  will  have  them  as 
‘an  incubus  on  the  University  all  their  lives.’  Indeed  this  hap¬ 
pens  even  as  it  is;  and  in  a  past  generation,  not  all  were  the 
more  moral  for  not  marrying.  But  why  are  the  Heads  permitted 
to  marry  ?  Are  they  never  an  incubus  ?  If  it  be  desirable  to 
have  a  succession,  let  the  fellowships  be  not  made  a  provision  for 
life ;  let  them  be  for  five  or  ten  years.  But  where  is  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  making  resignation  contingent  on  marriage?  Wliy 
should  it  not  be  equally  proposed  to  forbid  the  Public  Professors 
and  Canons  of  C'hrLt  Church  to  marry  ?  In  truth,  we  believe 
that  the  hatred  of  innovation  is  so  great,  that  tlie  same  persons 
who  would  now  vehemently  deprecate  enforcing  this  jirohibition, 
would  be  lus  vehement  in  deprecating  its  removal,  if  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  had  been  acted  on  for  a  century  or  two. 

Uesidcnce  of  the  Fellows,  In  some  Colleges,  the  statutes  re¬ 
quire  from  the  Fellows  a  residence  in  Oxford  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  months  in  the  year;  in  others  a  premium  is  given  to  resi¬ 
dence  by  various  pecuniary  advantiiges  rising  out  of  it :  but  we 
believe  that  in  a  majority  ot  cases  no  residence  is  obligatory. 

I'Jectors  I'eUoivs  and  Sch(dars,  W  ith  yery  few  exceptions, 
the  choice  is  vested  in  the  existing  Fellows  and  Head;  and  the 
Head  is  chosen  by  the  Fellows  from  the  number  of  the  Fellows, 
or  of  those  who  once  U'ere  Fellows.  It  is  a  self-perpetuating 
y  I  his  was  natural,  if  not  necessary,  looking  to  the  origin 
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of  it.  The  founder  would  fj^enerally  prefer  to  trust  the  Fellows, 
who  were  in  ii  manner  his  own  children,  rather  than  any  from 
outside  his  walls,  to  replenish  the  vacant  places.  The  result 
inij^ht  have  been  foreseen,  that  like  beojets  its  like ;  and  that 
if  sometimes  the  system  secure  a  series  of  able  and  good  men,  it 
is  infinitely  more  effective  in  the  opposite  way. 

In  defence  it  is  urged,  that  the  Colleges  do  not  propose  mere 
prizes  for  literary  merit,  but  homes  for  their  Fellows ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  to  live  together  as  families ;  it  would  be  unkind  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  force  into  contiiet  uncongenial  minds.  Men  may  be 
both  estimable  and  able,  and  vet  so  ill-matched,  that  they  could 
not  usefullv  work  together.  For  this  reiLSoii  it  is  essential  to 
lodge  the  clioice  of  the  new  Fellows  in  the  old  ones. 

\\q  cannot  ])retend  to  be  satisfied  with  this  reasoning.  The 
evils  of  self-election  are  great  and  obvious,  as  all  exjierience 
shows.  Those  in  possession  of  power  will  not  like  to  be  thwarted 
by  the  new  comers;  and  those  conscious  of  intellectual  weak¬ 
ness  would  rather  not  elect  men  who  may  become  their  masters. 
A  body  of  narrow-minded  persons  are  certain  to  propagate  their 
species ;  and  well-meaning  men,  without  intending  it,  turn  their 
society  into  a  school  that  echoes  their  own  opinions.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  alleged  agjiinst  any  other  plan  are  (juite  imaginary.  'Fhc 
students  at  Oxford  must  be  made  of  very  perverse  or  inflammable 
stufl’,  if  they  cannot  live  in  peace  and  carry  on  a  public  system  in 
common,  when  appointed  to  their  stations  by  some  grave  and 
competent  authority.  Christ  Church  students  become  such  by 
the  nomiimtion  of  the  Dean  and  others — not  by  self-election ; 
the  Deanery  itself  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown;  yet  there  is  no 
want  of  concord  at  Christ  Church,  nor  is  their  literary  fame  the 
lower  for  it.  It  is  almost  ludicrous  that  those  who  arc  s«itisfied 
to  have  bishops  imposed  upon  the  clergy  w  ithout  the  choice  of 
the  clergy,  and  w  ho  inculcate  that  laymen  are  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  clergyman  imposed  by  a  ])atron,  should  yet  speak  as  though  it 
would  l)e  a  hardship  to  the  Fellows  of  a  College  to  have  associates 
given  them  by  any  other  authority  than  themselves.  We  have, 
how'ever,  recently  seen,  that  the  authority  i)laced  above  them  is 
only  relished  while  it  obeys  their  w'ishes.  Let  a  divinity  profes¬ 
sor  w  hom  they  do  not  like,  be  appointed  to  the  public  chair,  and 
they  act  as  the  sinful  laymen,  wdio  rebel  against  the  church,  when 
a  clergyman  whom  they  do  not  approve  is  set  over  them. 

(^uaHjicntions  of  Candidates  for  Fettowship,  It  is  a  very 
natural  error  in  persons  little  ac(juainted  with  Oxford,  to  suppose 
that  the  possession  of  a  fellowship  is  a  sort  of  University 
honour,  and  a  testimony  to  literary  merit.  This  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case ;  and  Oxonians  themselves  well  know'  how  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  w  hether  in  any  given  case  literary  merit  has  much  to 
do  w  ith  the  matter.  Jiut  the  qualifictUions  at  different  Colleges 
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are  Uki  various  to  allow  of  more  than  general  statements  in  this 
place.  They  are  sometimes : 

(1.)  Birth  in  particular  counties. 

(2.)  Wciwi^foumlers*  kin  :  a  comparatively  rare  case. 

(3.)  Educ-ation  at  |)articular  county  scliools. 

Such  are  usually  (^led  close  Colle^i^es,  but  it  depends  on  the 
spirit  of  tlie  electors  to  a  great  extent,  how  they  are  filled.  New 
College  elects  its  Fellows  from  Winchester  School;  and  by  a 
singumr  privilege  all  its  members  are  exempted  from  public 
examinations  at  the  University.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  acquirements.  Popular  opinion  seems  to  testify  that 
no  large  portion  perseveres  in  study ;  yet,  the  original  choice 
having  been  good,  many  gentlemen  of  this  Society  are  ornaments 
to  the  University.  But  we  believe  we  only  echo  the  conviction 
enterUiined  at  Oxford,  in  saying  that  the  county  schools  and 
county  privileges  fill  her  colleges  with  Fellows,  the  majority  of 
whom,  nave  no  special  recommendations,  literary  or  religious ; 
while  some  are  remarkable  neither  for  good  breeding  nor  for  pub¬ 
lic  decorum.  The  number  of  the  last  is  doubtless  dying  away. 
The  pjust  generation  could  have  told  a  scandalous  tale ;  but  as 
public  opinion  has  gained  strength,  it  has  simulUmeously  been 
eng.iged  in  purifying  the  Churen,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  various  degrees  of  success. 

But  the  fellowships  called  open  are  not,  therefore,  assuredly 
awarded  to  literary  accomplishment.  The  large  College  of  All 
Souls  "  Ith  forty  Fellows,  (of  whom  we  believe  all  may  be  lay¬ 
men,)  avowedly  elects  only  persons  of  aristocratic  birth.  And 
this  is  in  conformity  with  the  founder’s  intention,  who  prescribes 
that  the  persons  elected  be  ‘well  born,  well  clothed,  and  mode¬ 
rately  skilled  in  music;*  (‘  modice  docti  in  arte  musica  ’ — ^so  says 
Oxford  report).  Magdalen  College,  with  forty  Fellows  and 
thirty  Demiusy  with  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  richest 
Colleges  in  the  University;  as  also  Merton,  with  tw^enty-four 
Fellows  and  fourteen  Postmasters  ;  avowedly  elect  men  of  good 
breeding  and  agreeable  companionship,  with  little  regard  to  other 
cpialifications.  Other  Colleges  which  are  called  ‘open,*  although 
they  have  honest  and  difficult  examinations,  often  look  very  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  religious  opinions  of  a  cmididate,  as  well  as  to 
Ids  intellectual  powers :  (we  do  not  now  say  whether  this  is  right 
or  wrong,  but  we  state  the  fact:)  while  some  will  try  to  elect  a 
clever  man,  only  \vhen  they  happen  to  want  a  tutor;  since  even 
tlie  most  negligent  Colleges  have  become  sensible,  that  their 
rank  and  respectability  is  ill  kept  up  without  good  tutors.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  hanl  to  mention  three  or  four  Colleges,  wdiere 
tlie  possession  of  a^  fellowship  is  a  reward  of  mere  intellectual 
and  moral  qualifications. 

College  Uerennes,  On  this  subject  little  can  be  said  applicable 
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to  iill.  The  original  founder  uniformly  left  an  estate  in  land  for 
tlie  purposes  of  Ins  Institution  ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  rich  addi¬ 
tions  by  benefactors  have  eclipsed  the  liberality  of  the  founder. 
We  have  heard  the  report,  that  one  College  (Baliol)  has  not  an 
acre  of  land  orii^iiially  be(pieathed  it ;  all  the  lands  having  been 
despoiled  and  taken  awiiy  during  the  Scotch  border  wars.  Yet 
the  statutes  of  the  founder  have  just  tiie  same  force,  as  though 
the  whole  emoluments  of  the  College  were  derived  from  him. 

The  College  Buildings  are  kept  up  out  of  the  esUites ;  jis  the 
house  of  every  landed  proprietor  must  be.  But  as  a  large  part 
of  these  buildings  is  occupied  by  students  who  pay  rent,  a  fixed 
annual  sum  of  considerable  amount  hence  arises.  An  ordinarily 
good  set  of  rooms,  (sitting-room,  bed-room,  and  perhaps  a  small 
study,)  is  charged  at  from  £12  to  £1(5  a  year,  unfurnished.  Thus 
a  College  which  has  fifty  undergraduates  within  walls,  receives 
probably  £T09  or  £800  a  year  as  rent.  But  this  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  private  property  of  the  Fellows  for  the  time 
being,  and  does  not  form  a  fund  for  building  or  re|)tiirs.  On  this 
account  many  Societies  have  to  make  sacrifices  from  time  to  time, 
w  hen  building  becomes  essential. 

In  some  ciises  the  College  Library  is  sustained  by  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  undergradiuites ;  but  as  they  are  seldom  allowed 
the  use  of  the  library,  (nor  are  capable  of  profiting  by  it,)  some 
Colleges  are  scrupulous  enough  to  decline  this  tiix.  Numerous 
minor  expenses  are  often  supported  by  sj)ecial  bequest  or  gift. 

Capacity  of  the  Cotleye  Builditujs,  The  rule  being  now  esta¬ 
blished,  that  no  one  may  remain  on  the  University  books,  without 
being  entered  likew  ise  at  some  College  ;  w  hile  another  rule  for¬ 
bids  undergraduates  to  lodge  outside  the  College  walls,  without 
special  leave  of  the  Vice-Chancellor ;  the  number  of  under¬ 
graduates  in  the  University  is  practically  determined  by  the 
capacity  of  the  College  buildings.  At  j)resent  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  University  members  is  between  nve  and  six  thousiuid  ;  of 
whom  probably  less  than  1,200  are  undergraduates;  and  as  these 
are  seldom  resident  more  than  three  out  of  their  four  years,  we 
may  infer  that  there  are  not  more  than  900  undergraduates  in 
residence  at  once,  in  the  nineteen  Colleges  and  five  Halls.  So 
small  a  number  may  seem  surprising,  in  a  country  such  as 
England.  But,  in  fact,  there  w^ould  be  many  more,  if  there 
were  more  accommodation.  Ail  the  Colleges  have  been  long 
under  great  pressure  for  the  admission  of  members,  and  those  of 
greatest  note  frequently  have  their  books  full  of  names  that  are 
to  he  admitted,  for  three  or  four  years  beforehand. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  most  slovenly  management  of 
affairs  does  not  impede  a  College  in  keeping  its  rooms  full :  their 
monopoly  is  complete.  In  Cambridge  it  is  otherwise.  Since  H 
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\s  there  permitted  to  iinder^diiatcs  to  lodtre  in  the  town,  any 
College  may  take  an  unlimited  number  of  students.  Hence  there 
is  a  great  thronging  of  persons  to  the  Colleges  which  have  the 
greaU‘st  literary  fame;  and  we  believe  that  in  this  way  a  certiiiii 
check  is  given  to  tutorial  neglect  or  incapacity. 

College  Pdtronoge.  Most  Colleges,  in  their  character  of  land¬ 
lords,  are  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  various  ‘livings.*  'JThey 
liave  become  patrons  of  many  more,  by  gift  or  purchase  ;  which 
practically  are  become  retiring  pensions  for  the  elder  Fellows, 
and  for  those  disposed  to  marry. 

The  abuses  of  patronage  in  the  Church  of  England  are  so  uni¬ 
versal  and  so  shameful,  that  each  part  may  be  defended  by  all  the 
rest,  ^riie  crown  patronage  is  the  great  point  of  attack  with  one 
portion  of  the  Oxford  divines,  because  party  politics  are  said  to 
bias  it ;  (an  evil  of  which  they  did  not  complain  during  Fory 
rule,  when  it  was  most  flagrant).  Private  patronage,  as  such,  is 
cried  down  as  an  abuse  by  another  portion  of  them ;  as  if  it  were 
not  coeval  with  the  establishment  itself.  Episcopal  patronage 
has  c(pially  proved  a  disgrace  to  the  church,  by  being  made  a 
fund  for  family  emolument.  Under  these  circumstances  it  might 
seem  wonderful,  if  the  Colleges  bestowed  their  patronage  any 
better.  They  generally  have  a  bye-law,  by  which  the  livings,  as 
they  fall  vacant,  are  offered  to  themselves  in  rotation.  A  ‘bad' 
living  is  passed  by  ;  especially  if  an  old  man  is  soon  likely  to  die 
and  va«ite  a  ‘  goiHl’  one.  Those  which  are  too  poor  to  induce 
any  of  the  Fellows  to  resign,  are  not  given  to  any  worthy  curate 
who  might  be  glad  to  get  them,  but  are  held  by  the  Fellows  in 
conjunction  with  their  fellowships.  Thus  in  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Church  of  England  the  principle  is  avowed  and  acted  on, 
that  church  patroiuige  is  not  a  trust,  exercised  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  to  he  taught,  but  is  a  marketable  commodity  and  a 
provision.  To  use  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  ‘  They  account  that 
godliness  is  a  livelihood,*  TrooKTfjibv  tivai  rriv  evcrt^nav. 

College  Oaths.  Upon  being  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  a 
C'ollege,  it  is  necessiiry  to  subscribe  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
other  political  tests ;  besides,  we  believe  it  is,  without  exception, 
requisite  to  swear  to  observe  the  stjitutes  of  the  founder.  In 
most  statutes  there  is  a  provision  for  continuing  the  system  by 
administering  the  siune  oaths  to  others;  so  that  a  person  virtually 
swears  that  lie  will  do  his  best  to  secure  a  perpetual  observance 
of  the  same  statutes  and  this,  in  all  their  details.  One  founder 
only  issiiidto  have  given  his  Fellows  leave  to  modify  his  statutes; 
(the  founder  of  Oriel  College;)  but  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent. 

'riiis  single  fact  might  suffice  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  ex¬ 
pecting  that  any  adaptation  of  the  College  system  to  changed 
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clrcumstiinces,  will  be  made  by  the  Heads  and  Fellows  tliem- 
solves.  Lord  Melbourne  lately  remarked,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  misUike  of  a  rij^ht  reverend  prelate,, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  reforms  of  an  Institution  ought  to  come 
from  those,  who  have  sworn  that  they  w’ill  not  reform  it,  \  et 
such  are  the  lUopiun  hopes  by  which  many  are  deceived. 

CotUye  Officers,  The  resident  Fellows  distribute  among  tliem- 
selves  tlie  various  College  offices ;  which  only  in  extreme  cases 
are  given  to  .any  who  are  not  ‘on  the  foundation.’  The  most 
troublesome,  necessjiry,  and  lucrative  office,  is  that  of  Bursar  or 
Treasurer.  Equal  in  importance,  but  different  in  kind,  is  that  of 
the  Tutors.  Next,  there  is  the  Deputy  of  the  Head,  called 
ice- Principal,  Vice-President,  or  other  such  name.  The  Dean, 
(or  Censor  of  Morals)  completes  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary 
staff'.  In  the  smaller  Societies,  the  sjune  Fellow  occasionally 
monopolizes  several  offices,  being  perha})s  at  once  Vice- Principal, 
Dean,  and  'Pntor.  It  would  seem  that  the  maxim  acted  on  has 
been,  to  endure  any  inconvenience  nither  than  allow  any  College 
emolument  to  fall  to  the  independent  Masters. 

It  vviis  stilted  above  that  the  University  affords  Public  Professors 
in  every  branch.  And  when  each  Professor  bestows  his  mind 
in  one  department,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  far  greater  proficiency 
is  attiiinable.  Moreover,  the  Professors,  not  vacating  their  places 
by  marriage,  are  seldom  too  young.  They  are  appointed  at  an 
iige  when  the  intellect  hits  had  time  to  ripen,  and  not  having  their 
iitteiition  distnicted  by  College  duties,  have  time  to  prosecute 
their  own  studies  and  continue  to  improve  themselves  and  their 
pupils.  But  they  are  practically  set  aside  by  the  College  Tutors; 
who  are  placed  at  every  disadvantage  as  compared  with  them. 
Their  history  may  be  sketched  as  follows:  A  young  man  at 
twenty- two  or  twenty- three  years  old  takes  iin  honourable  degree, 
and  forthwith  becomes  a  private,  tutor.  His  time  is  now  so  occu-' 
pied  in  teiiching,  that  his  farther  progress  is  considerably  impeded. 
In  three  or  four  years  more,  after  Uiking  his  Mtister’s  degree,  he 
becomes  a  College  Tutor.  In  this  capacity  he  is  to  teach  I^tin 
and  Greek,  History  and  Philoso})hy,  Iihetoric  and  Logic,  Anti¬ 
quities  and  Poetry,  and  often  Mathematics  likewise,  llis  mind 
is  too  distracted  among  the  multiplicity  of  subjects,  to  attain  the 
greatest  eminence  in  any  :  and  tliough  individuals  of  remarkable 
talent  may  grapple  successfully  wkh  these  difficulties,  this  cannot 
happen  w’ith  the  mass.  If  he  have  energy  and  perseverance  to 
continue  Jiis  private  studies,  he  may  in  ten  years  time  make  some 
progress  towards  the  character  of  a  universal  Professor.  But  few 
Jiold  the  office  so  long.  They  retire  to  a  living  or  marry,  and  a 
raw  successor  has  to  go  through  the  same  career. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion  at  Oxford,  that  after 
ten  years’  service,  a  College  tutor  is  (]tf'et€ ;  and  probably  expe- 
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riencc  1ms  led  to  this  conclusion.  For  it  is  no  large  share  of  time 
that  is  often  devoted  to  their  own  literary  improvement.  A  con- 
siderahle  proportion  of  them  being  clergymen,  have  curacies  or 
other  ecclt'siasticid  duties.  Some  are  conscientiously  distressed, 
if  without  such  employment;  and  are  glad  to  escape  from  Greek 
and  Imtin  to  the  holier  occupations  of  practical  Christianity. 
Some  are  engaged  as  Public  Examiners ;  others  hold  subordinate 
College  offices.  Besides,  a  variety  of  duties  eat  up  their  time; 
College  estates  demand  attention ;  the  common  room  must  not 
be  <leserted;  society  is  to  be  cultivated;  University  business  is 
to  be  attended,  and  College  discipline  mjikes  large  demands  occa¬ 
sionally.  Under  such  disadvantages.  Tutors  are  not  to  be 
blamed,  but  the  system,  if  even  the  ablest  men  are  compara¬ 
tively  incompetent  and  add  but  little  to  the  stock  of  knowledge 
whicli  they  acquired  before  taking  their  Master’s  degree.  An 
eminent  ornament  of  the  University  compared  the  young  Tutors 
to  poor  children  in  cottiiges,  who  carry  about  their  little  brothers 
and  sisters  in  their  arms.  The  nurse’s  back  is  permanently  in¬ 
jured  by  the  effort,  and  the  big  baby  gets  many  a  mischievous 
thil. 

The  College  system  also  wantonly  throws  away  the  vast  ad- 
vantiige  of  good  chissilication,  attainable  in  a  University  where 
the  number  of  students  is  so  large.  For,  in  small  Ctlleges,  the 
lectures  are  aj)t  to  be  very  unprofitable  (in  spite  of  the  lecturer’s 
efforts)  both  to  the  most  advanced  and  least  advanced  students. 
'I'he  lecture  must  be  accommodated  to  the  majority ;  and  any  one 
who  is  above  or  below’  the  medium  needs  the  expense  of  private 
tuition.  He  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  Public  Professors, 
because  the  professorial  system  has  been  superseded  by  the 
C'ollege  Tutors;  next,  the  Tutor’s  lectures  proving  inadequate, 
the  pupil  not  only  loses  his  time  and  money,  but  has  at  a  higher 
rate  still  to  get  private  help  as  he  am.  Many  feel  the  scandal  of 
this,  and  try  to  discourage  private  tutors ;  but  the  only  way  of 
suppressing  them,  is,  to  make  the  College  lecturing  efficient. 
Some  Colleges  h.ave  been  unblushing  enough  to  try  to  monopo¬ 
lize  the  private  tuition  as  a  fund  for  supporting  their  own  Bache¬ 
lors  by  forbidding  the  undergraduates  to  employ  any  private 
tutor  who  is  not  of  the  College ;  but  we  believe  that  this  seldom 
succeeds. 

Such  arc  the  difficulties  and  evils  of  the  system,  even  when 
men  of  undoubted  talent  and  energy  occupy  the  place  of  Tutor. 
But  w’c  must  add,  that  the  tutorial  office  itself  is  made  a  piece  of 
patronage  for  the  Fellow’s  to  be  distributed  among  them  as  arc 
the  College  livings.  It  is  rare  indeed,  that  any  inaipacity  of  the 
Fellows,  however  great,  leads  to  the  result  of  appointing  to  the 
tutorship  an  independent  Master;  and  it  is  but  too  w^ll  known 
in  Oxford,  how’  very  often  the  office  is  held  by  ini*ompetcnt  per- 
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sons.  A  father  wishing  to  enter  his  son  at  some  college,  asks 
advice  what  college  he  shall  select;  and  the  reply  is,  ‘At  such  or 
such  a  college  they  have  good  Tutors;*  this  being  an  important 
element  of  the  inquiry.  We  believe,  however,  that  public 
opinion  for  twenty  years  past  has  steadily  continued  to  make  all 
jirostitiition  of  the  tutorship  increasingly  disreputable ;  insomuch 
that,  before  long,  probably  every  College  will  desire  to  fill  the 
office  efficiently,  luid  to  this  intent,  to  elect  from  time  to  time  such 
Fellows  as  may  prove  competent.  But  many  of  tlie  close  Col¬ 
leges  are  disiibled  from  thus  electing ;  if  it  be  indeed  cerbiin  that 
they  possess  discrimination  to  elect;  nor  is  there  much  hope  that 
tlie  tutorship  will  cease  to  become  the  peculiar  possession  of  the 
Fellows. 

Mode  of  College  lAicturing.  The  title  ‘  Lectures  *  is  apt  to 
give  a  false  conception  of  the  matter,  for  the  lecturer  or  tutor 
plays  a  very  secondary  part.  Suppose  that  the  book  lectured  on 
is  'Fhucydides  or  Aristotle.  The  pupils  assemble,  bringing  their 
books,  and  sit  round  the  lecture  tiible,  at  the  end  of  which  sits  the 
tutor.  From  ten  to  sixteen  is  an  ordinary  class ;  though  more 
than  twelve  is  counted  rather  large.  The  tutor  cidls  on  the 
j)nj>ils  to  read  and  translate  in  turn.  If  they  perform  their  part 
well,  he  is  under  no  necessity  of  uttering  a  word.  Etiquette 
strictly  forbids  that  they  ply  him  with  questions ;  and  if  a  coiuh'- 
scending  tutor  lay  himself  open  to  them,  it  is  still  felt  that  the 
liberty  must  be  very  sparingly  used.  An  ignorant  or  lazy  tutor 
may  do  almost  jis  little  as  he  likes,  and  there  is  no  pow'er  in  the 
University  or  in  the  College  that  can  take  cognizance  of  it.  If 
the  book  l>e  difficult,  he  is  at  liberty  to  read  out  occasional  illus¬ 
trations  from  some  printed  book,  and  thus  pass  over  whatever  he 
is  unable  to  explain.  Of  course  it  is  not  our  intention  to  imply, 
that  the  lectures  of  able  and  energetic  men,  such  as  are  occaSion- 
ally  found  in  the  tutorial  office,  are  of  this  empty  kind ;  yet,  even 
these,  when  engjigcd  to  hammer  out  a  piece  of  Greek,  witli 
many  in  the  class  who  are  not  at  home  in  the  language,  seem  often 
to  find  but  little  time  for  any  thing  beyond  mere  verbal  comment 
and  translation. 

Heligiom  Instructiofi.  A  great  outcry  w'as  made  at  Oxford 
against  the  I^mdon  University,  because  it  did  not  undertake  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  its  pupils.  The  defence  made  wjis 
as  follow’s:  Tluit  religion  may  lie  viewed  as  a  science,  or  as  a 
practical  matter :  that  in  the  former  light,  it  is  not  incumbent  on 
all  to  study  or  teach  it;  nor  did  the  London  University  teach  it: 
that  in  the  latter  point  of  view  the  responsibility  lay  w'ith  parents, 
or  W'ith  others  who  undertook  the  moral  charge  of  pupils.  Such 
a  replv  cannot  be  made  at  all  by  the  Oxford  Colleges,  because 
tJiey  are  themselves  the  persons  who  take  wdiat  tliey  call  the 
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‘  inoml  cliarge.’  Let  us  then  liear  how  they  perform  that  duty, 
which  they  reproach  others  for  not  professing  to  undertake. 

It  is  incumbent  on  undergraduates  to  be  present  once  a  day  in 
C'ollej^e  Chapel,  and  twice  on  Sunday,  to  hear  the  Church  of 
Knjrland  service  (for  morning  or  evening)  read ;  in  wliich  are 
contained  two  chapters  of  the  Hible.  A  few  Colleges  exact  at¬ 
tendance  ofice  every  Sunday  at  the  University  sermon.  Every 
week  (probably)  the  student  has  to  attend  a  Colleo:e  ‘  Divinity 
Lecture;*  a  term  he  must  receive  the  Sacrament  in 

the  C’olle^e  chapel.  Lefore  Uikin^  his  decree,  he  has  to  read 
wit  the  Thirty* nine  Articles  to  the  College  Dean;  merely  to 
read  them ;  because  the  sjiid  Dean  has  to  depose  on  presenting 
him,  that  to  his  personal  knowled<>;e  the  candidate  has  ‘read’  the 
Articles  to  which  he  is  about  to  swear.  Such  are  the  sources  ot 
reliirious  instruction  to  the  underjjraduate. 

T  he  value  of  the  whole  manifestly  depends  on  the  quality  ot 
the  University  Sermons  and  of  the  Divinity  Lectures;  concern¬ 
ing  which,  it  miji^ht  seem  rash  to  make  anj^  universid  assertions. 
Yet  we  believe  that  no  evangelical  Oxonian  will  contradict  us, 
when  we  siiy  that  tlie  character  of  all  is  eminently  vnpracticaL 

T'iie  University  sermons  generally  consist  of  critical  divinity; 
the  discussion  of  a  hard  text ;  the  reconciling  of  passages  that 
seem  iliscordant  in  two  Ciospels ;  a  vindication  of  one  text  from 
the  inference  of  C'alvinists,  of  another  from  the  interpretation  of 
Socinians ;  a  reinforcement  of  some  part  of  Paley’s  Evidences; 
the  ilefence  of  some  practice  or  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  Church 
ot  England  ;  a  proof  that  St.  Paul  did  not  hold  Antinomian  doc¬ 
trine,  or  that  the  fathers  believed  in  Christ’s  descent  into  hell. 
W’  e  not  mean  to  speak  lightly  of  these  discussions,  in  their  jiro- 
per  place ;  while  we  do  not  think  many  of  them  tend  to  make 
undergraduates  more  religious.  If  we  wished  to  draw  a  black 
picture,  we  might  sjieak  ot  popish  and  other  false  doctrine  incul¬ 
cated  from  St.  Mary’s  pulpit.  It  is,  however,  well  known  in 
Oxford,  that  a  University  sermon  is  decried,  if  it  be  too  like  a 
‘  parish  sermon ;  ’  and  when  one  good  man  dared  to  preach  a 
series  of  exj>erimental  sermons  not  many  years  back,  they  w^ere 

ileiided  byjthe  elder  residents  as  'rummy - ’,9  confessions.  In 

preaching  to  a  congregation  of  clergymen,  it  is  thought  indecent 
to  press  plain  practicjil  duties ;  to  expose  sin  or  dw’ell  on  funda- 
menud  topic's  of  personal  religion ;  and  if  ever  such  a  thing  be 
done,  it  is  <piite  an  exception  to  the  common  course.  After  all, 
very  few  (’olleges  think  it  wise  to  cjforce  attendance  at  St. 
Mary’s;  and  we  presume  that  the  students  at  the  London 
C  ollege,  if  they  plciise,  may  attend  numerous  parish  sermons. 

I  he  Divinity  lectures  at  many  Colleges  consist  in  reading 
through  the  four  (iospels  in  (ireek,  while  the  tutor  occasionally 
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I  I  floals  out  remarks  taken  from  Elsley’s  Annotation.  More  zciilous 
f  teachers  lecture  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  hero  their  prin- 

(cipal  work  is  to  supply  texts  for  proving  each  article  in  turn,  with 
other  matter  from  liurnet.  It  is  true  that  little  hooks  abound  in 
Oxford,  with  such  texts  all  collected;  hut  we  would  not  deny 
that  much  opportunity  is  offered  for  useful  remark  by  a  judicious 
tutor.  A  serious  defect,  however,  seems  inevitably  to  accoin[)any 
the  system.  For  the  mind  is  never  directed  to  the  question, 

I  ‘  W’hat  is  the  truth?*  but,  ‘How  can  we  prove  the  point?’  nor 
a^aiu  is  it  material  to  the  pupils  what  the  texts  really  mean,  but, 
what  they  will  be  taken  to  mean  in  the  schools.  We  need  not 
lay  stress  on  the  argument,  that  such  lectures  can  hardly  be  other- 
w’lse  than  of  a  party  cast.  The  same  mi^ht  be  speciously  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  divinity  lectures  of  any  school, — though  not  always 
U  with  truth.  Hut  so  much  it  seems  fair  to  observe,  that  if  the  tutor 
be  ever  so  pious,  his  lectures  cannot  be  much  addressed  to  the 
conscience  of  those  present.  He  often  knows  or  suspects  that  the 
!  habits  of  some  are  far  from  moral ;  occitsionally,  that  they  are 
really  scandalous.  He  fears  to  seem  to  upbraid  them  personally 
j  w  ith  something ;  he  cannot  speak  from  a  distance,  as  from  the 

])ulpit,  before  so  small  a  class;  nor  yet  as  in  entire  privacy.  It 
I  is  not  then  with  the  object  of  blaming  the  individual  tutors,  that 

we  express  a  doubt,  w  hether  the  divinity  lectures  have  the  least 
*  tendency  to  improve  young  men  of  loose  morals.  We  regard  it 

as  a  problem  as  yet  unsolved,  how  to  conduct  a  University  on  a 
large  scale,  consistently  w  ith  a  due  superintendence  of  the  moral 
and  religious  w’elfare  of  the  younger  students.  Hut  when  we 
know  the  profligate  expense,  the  noting  and  revelling,  the  low, 
abandoned  and  impure  company,  the  frequent  profanity  and  noisy 
^  drunkenness,  of  the  Oxford  students,  it  seems  a  sort  of  infatuation 

in  the  leading  persons  of  that  University,  to  cry  out  against 
5  other  bodies  as  defleient  in  the  means  of  religious  instruction.  It 

!  were  better  to  profess  to  do  nothing  in  this  way ;  than  deceive 

I  credulous  parents,  or  ease  the  consciences  of  the  careless,  by  pro- 

;  fessing  what  they  cannot  perform,  namely,  ‘  to  superintend  the 

moral  and  religious  education  of  the  young  men.’ 

The  chapel  attendance  is  full  as  likely  to  produce  harm  as  good, 
on  those  who  are  averse  to  religious  worship.  A  long  formal  ser¬ 
vice,  repeated  day  after  day,  with  attendance  enforced  by  College 
penalties,  has  nothing  in  it  to  draw  the  affections  to  God  and  to 
religion.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  habit  of  so  often  reading 
H  the  s*ime  prayers  leads,  unawares,  (especially  in  regular  chaplains,) 
9  to  so  rapid  an  enunciation,  as  carries  to  strangers  *  a  strong  ap- 


•  A  jrcntUMiian  of  our  acquaintance  being  at  Oxford,  went  to  the  cliapel  of 
Magdalen  College  to  hear  the  music.  He  afterwards  asked  a  friend  in  the 
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pearance  of  irreverence.  A  pious  reader  who  happens  to  he 
slow,  brint(8  (Kliuin  on  himself  from  the  youn^  men,  tor  prolono;- 
in<^  the  time  of  service ;  and  makes  them  fret  yet  worse  under  the 

y<>J^e.  1.1. 

Moral  Discipline.  Much  talk  is  often  made  on  this  subject, 

as  one  oil  which  the  University  of  Oxford  holds  a  proud  pre¬ 
eminence.  We  will  try  to  explain  of  what  nature  it  is.  Out¬ 
ward  rt'spect  to  official  superiors,  is  very  successtully  enforced. 
Nothiiij^  can  be  more  exemplarily  decorous  than  the  behaviour  of 
the  yoiinj^  men  before  the  College  authorities.  In  the  lecture- 
rcMim  the  youngest  tutor  is  heard  wdth  profound  respect  by  his 
pupils ;  and  the  whole  procedure  is  most  pleasant  and  gentle¬ 
manly.  Hut  w  hen  out  of  sight,  all  moral  control  seems  to  have 
vauislied.  Doubtless  numbers  of  young  students  are  too  well  dis¬ 
posed  to  need  any  particular  control ;  the  rest  are  ke})t  in  order 
just  as  are  felons  and  pickpockets,  by  fear  of  the  constable,  (ireat 
attention  is  paid  to  evening  hours.  At  nine  o’clock  the  College 
gates  are  shut,  and  all  names  are  tiiken  down  of  those  who  come 
in  at  a  later  hour.  To  be  after  twelve  without  special  leave  is 
considered  an  offence ;  and  a  notion  is  formed  of  the  habits  of 
students  by  their  ordinary  hours.  The  bed-maker  (or  personal 
servant)  is  under  oath  to  declare  if  any  undergraduate  is  absent  a 
whole  night.  After  nine  the  Proctors  (or  high  constables) 
jMitrol  the  streets  with  their  beadles,  and  have  power  to  enter 
even  private  houses,  if  they  suspect  gownsmen  to  be  within. 
Such  are  the  ‘  moral  ’  engines  necessary  for  University  disci¬ 
pline.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  without  them  things  would  be 
yet  worse  than  they  are. 

In  a  pamphlet  w  ritten  some  years  back  by  a  respected  member 
of  the  University,  (w'hich  w’e  have  every  reason  to  believe  cor- 
»*ect,)  it  w’as  stated  that  on  a  recent  occasion  the  Proctors  had 
exerted  themselves  so  energetiwilly,  as  almost  to  clear  the  streets 
of  the  abandoned  women  who  frequent  them,  and  to  lodge 
them  in  jail.  Hut  the  only  effect  W'as,  to  bring  a  large  additional 
importation  of  similar  characters  from  T.ondoii.  The  w  riter  iii- 
lerred,  that  the  evil  is  w’holly  incurable  by  such  severity  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  needs  all  the  wisdom  of  all  parties,  to  devise  such  changes 
in  the  organization  of  the  system  as  shall  be  of  avail.  It  may 
bi'  feared  that  so  long  as  parents  bring  up  their  children  care¬ 
lessly,  and  schools  are  irreligious  and  corrupting,  no  University 
system  can  ])revent  the  grossest  vice  in  young  men,  recently  set 


rnivcrsity  tlic  reason  of  tlio  singular  custom  of  rradintj  only  the  alternate 
versft  in  tne  Psalms.  'Ihe  resjMmscs  were  made  bv  nobody  ;  and  tlie  reader 

made  so  short  a  i>ause,  as  to  sound  like  readim:  continuoiislv,  tlnmudi  skii- 
pinir  the  odd  verses.  "  .  j  i 
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free  froin  family  constraint,  with  unlimited  facility  of  gettinj^  into 
<lel)t. 

Colletje  Examinations,  There  are  nominally  four,  but  practi- 
axWy  three  terms  in  the  year,  during  which  the  Colleg^es  are  as¬ 
sembled  ;  averaging  about  lune  or  ten  weeks  each.  At  the  close 
of  each  is  held  a  College  Examination,  called  Collections^  w’hich 
professes  to  inquire  w'hat  use  luis  been  made  of  the  time  during 
term.  At  most  Colleges  they  constitute  a  very  slight  ordeal ;  but 
at  some  few  they  are  a  most  efficient  instrument  of  training  for 
the  schools. 

\\q  hope  to  resume  the  subject  in  our  next  number,  when 
M'e  shall  treat  also  on  the  remedies  and  the  Reform  which  this 
concise  review  of  the  state  of  things  may  suggest. 


Art.  II.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith)  M,R,,  itu 
eluding  a  variety  of  Pieces  now  first  collected,  Ily  James  Piuok, 
Author  of  the  Life  of  Goldsmith,  London  :  Murray.  4  vols. 

8  VO. 

TN  the  review  of  Prior’s  Life  of  Goldsmith,  (inserted  in  our 
February  number,)  we  gave  some  account  of  the  history  and 
general  character  of  the  celebrated  w'riter  who  formed  the  subject 
of  it ;  we,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  our  intention  to  enter  upon 
a  more  extended  examination  of  Goldsmith’s  intellectual  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  of  his  merits  as  an  author,  as  soon  as  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Ins  works,  then  announced  as  preparing  for  the  press  un¬ 
der  Mr.  IVior’s  superintendence,  should  appear.  That  edition  is 
before  ns,  and  it  is  but  just  to  the  publisher  to  say  that, 
beautiful  as  (Goldsmith’s  productions  are,  they  are  now  presented 
to  the  public  in  a  form  well  worthy  of  them.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  which  has  been  put  forth;  in  point  of 
elegance  there  can  of  course  be  no  comparison  between  this  and 
previous  editions,  for  there  never  before  was  an  edition  of  Gold¬ 
smith’s  wdtole  works  which  could  make  the  slightest  pretensions 
to  be  considered  elegant ;  indeed  this  edition  of  his  whole  works 
is  more  beautiful  than  any  which  has  hitherto  appeared  oi  any  erne 
of  them  separately. 

We  mentioned  in  our  former  article,  that  this  new  edition  was  tb 
contain  many  pieces  which  had  never  before  been  collected ;  pieces 
reclaimed  from  the  periodicals  in  which  they  had  been  first  in¬ 
serted,  or  rather,  in  which  they  had  been  entombed.  On  the 
degree  of  value  which  attaches,  to  these  fugitive  pieces,  we  shall 
speak  presently.  We  shall  first,  how'ever,  say  what  little  we  have 
to  say  on  Goldsmith’s  intellectual  peculiarities,  and  the  position 
he  is  entitled  to  occupy  as  an  author. 


We  only  express  an  opinion  which  we  have  long  formed 
when  we  say,  that  in  that  which  constitutes  inventive 

and  creative  power— there  was  none  amongst  Goldsmith’s 
celebrated  contemporaries,  (fertile  as  the  age  was  in  genius, 
and  splendid  as  are  the  names  which  flash  upon  us  at  the  very 
mention  of  Johnson’s  club,)  who  can  be  said  to  equal  him, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Burke.  AVe  are  not,  be  it  recol¬ 
lected,  comparing  the  genius  he  possessed  with  that  ot  any  other 
men  in  AiW,  but  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it  characterized  his 
intellect.  Genius,  in  the  widest  sense,  in  other  words  origi¬ 
nality,  or  inventive  power  of  mind  may,  it  is  true,  be  exhibited  in 
diflerent  men,  in  widely  different  directions.  It  may  be  displayed 
in  mathematics;  in  mental  science;  in  political  speculation;  in 
poetry ;  and  in  various  other  departments  of  intellectual  exertion. 
Now,  it  must  be  of  course  admitted,  that  this  various  and 
multiform  genius  does  not  admit  of  comparison  in  its  several  kinds, 
since  the  objects  to  which  it  is  addressed  are  totally  distinct.  But 
it  may  be,  and  is,  very  possible  to  compare  the  degree  in  which 
two  or  more  diflerent  minds  are  pervaded  by  it ;  the  extent  to 
which  originality  and  spontaneity  constitute  their  character; 
the  degree,  in  fact,  in  which  they  are  capable  of  originating  new 
combinations  and  modes  of  thought,  in  that  particular  depart¬ 
ment  of  exertion  (no  matter  what)  to  which  the  man  is  adapted, 
and  to  which  he  restricts  himself.  In  this  sense  then  we  think  it 
quite  possible  to  compare  the  degree  in  which  different  intellects 
are  characterized  by  this  attribute,  however  different  the  directions 
it  may  take ;  and  in  this  sense  we  say  again  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Burke,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  of  Goldsmith’s 
contemporaries  who  can  be  at  all  compared  with  him  in  that 
spontaneity,  and  originality  of  mind,  which  constitute  genius. 

The  only  other  individual,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  who  can  be 
compared  with  him  in  this  respect,  is  Johnson.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  how’ever,  that  it  is  in  this  single  point  we  are  compar¬ 
ing  them.  It  would  be  simply  absurd  of  course  to  institute  any 
further  comparison  between  them.  If  we  look  then  simply  at  the 
degree  in  which  genius,  as  we  have  defined  it,  characterized  the 
two  men — the  degree  in  which  it  might  be  said  to  imbue  and  per¬ 
vade  the  mind, — we  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  saying  that 
Goldsmith  had  more  genius  than  Johnson.  That  Johnson  pos¬ 
sessed  great  genius  too,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  we  think  it  is  as 
little  to  be  denied  that  there  were  qualities  of  his  mind  quite  as 
strongly,  if  not  more  strongly  characteristic  of  him.  His  erudi¬ 
tion,  his  memory,  his  powers  of  acquisition,  are  at  least  as  promi¬ 
nent  as  his  genius ;  and  if  we  frequently  admire  him  for  senti¬ 
ments,  thoughts,  or  illustrations,  entirely  his  own,  we  admire  him 
much  more  frequently  for  the  felicity,  force,  and  vigour  with  which 
he  has  expressed  such  as  arc  already  known,  nayj  often  trite  and 
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rAmiliar.  In  that  which  has  generally  been  called  genius^  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  we  mean  in  the  power  of  poetical  creation 
and  combination,  there  is  of  course  no  comparison  between  them. 
But  take  genius  in  the  widest  sense — in  that  which  we  have 
given  it  in  this  article — and  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
was  much  less  the  characteristic  and  main  feature  of  the  mind  of 
Johnson  than  of  that  of  Goldsmith.  In  all  other  points  compari¬ 
sons  are  not  only,  according  to  the  old  saying,  *  odious,’  but 
ridiculous.  In  harmony,  solidity,  dignity,  power,  and  utility, 
Johnson’s  mind  would  make  twenty  of  Goldsmith’s.  The  two  men 
were  truly,  though  somewhat  spitefully  described  by  Graham,  the 
Eton  master,  Dwtor  Major  and  Doctor  Minor, 

Goldsmith’s  genius,  in  his  own  department,  was  as  various  as 
it  was  beautiful.  He  has  produced  the  two  most  finished  didactic 
poems,  one  of  the  very  best  novels,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole, 
the  two  most  perfect  comedies  in  our  language.  ‘  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,’  and  ‘  The  Good-natured  Man,’  never  weary.  They 
may  be  read  again  and  again  with  ever  fresh  delight.  It  is  still 
higher  praise  to  say  that  they  derive  none  of  their  popularity  and 
interest  from  those  impurities  to  which  the  successful  dramatist 
has  been  so  often  infamously  indebted,  and  which  so  deeply  taint 
almost  the  whole  range  of  British  comedy. 

In  almost  every  department  of  imagination  and  humour,  Gold¬ 
smith  appears  to  equal  advantage.  His  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  are  full  of  truth  and  poetical  effect ;  his  delineations  of 
character  most  true  to  nature,  and  indicating  a  most  keen  and 
observant  eye  for  the  peculiarities  which  constitute  it.  His 
imagery  is  characterized  equally  by  originality,  chasteness,  and 
elegance.  He  is  capable  of  the  most  simple  and  tender  pathos, 
and  of  the  most  varied  exhibitions  of  wit  and  humour ; 
humour  sometimes  as  broad  as  caricature,  and  now  as  delicate, 
refined,  and  subtle  as  that  of  Addison  or  Cowper.  With  these 
qualities  he  conjoined*  a  taste  most  pure  and  chaste,  and  a  style, 
which,  for  purity,  simplicity,  and  elegance,  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed,  and  which,  perhaps  none,  with  the  exception  of  Addison 
and  Cowper,  have  equalled.  It  is  true  that  he  would  never  have 
excelled  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  epic  or  the  tragic  muse ;  for 
these  he  wanted  comprehensiveness  and  grasp  of  mind ;  richness 
of  invention,  power  of  combination,  and  depth  of  passion.  The 
characteristics  of  his  mind  were  beauty,  elegance,  and  flexibility ; 
but  he  wanted  power. 

Take  him  out  of  his  own  department,  and  that  want  of  power 
is  at  once  evident.  Nothing  can  be  more  feeble  than  are  often  his 
attempts  at  reasoning;  nothing  more  trite  or  jejune  than  his 
efforts  at  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  philosophical  reflection.  We 
see  the  same  want  of  power  in  his  literary  and  historico-literary 
productions ;  as,  for  example,  in  his  ‘  Inquiry  into  Polite  Learn- 
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iiig.’  The  critical  articles  also,  now  for  the  first  time  included  in 
^lIr.  Prior’s  edition,  display  too  often  a  total  absence  of  analytical 
skill.  It  is  true,  that  in  these  respects  Goldsmith  never  did 
himself  justice ;  never  properly  cultivated  and  disciplined  the 
powers  he  had.  First,  he  was  too  thoroughly  the  bookseller  s 
hack ;  wrote  too  much  in  ‘the  penny-a-line  way^  to  permit  him 
calmly  to  investigate  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  or  to  mature 
his  views  upon  them.  He  was  often  tempted  to  take  what  was  trite, 
familiar  or  indisputable;  and,  for  this  very  reason,  which  call  for  no 
investigation,  and  involves  little  discussion.  We  see  occasionally  in 
his  essays,  and  in  the  Tatlers  of  Steele,  aye,  and  even  in  the  Ram¬ 
blers  of  Johnson,  trite  and  familiar  thoughts  insisted  on,  and 
expanded  ad  nauseam,  evidently  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  few 
paragraphs,  and  perhaps  sometimes — alas  !  that  it  should  have  been 
so  ~  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  next  day’s  meal.  Secondly,  Gold¬ 
smith  was  unconquerably  indolent.  Not  that  he  did  network  hard; 
but  his  w'as  not  a  mind  which  could  submit  to  the  necessity  of 
prolonged  investigation  or  severe  and  patient  thought.  For  this 
reason  his  reading,  though  various,  was  never  profound.  His  his¬ 
tories  never  display  the  slightest  appearance  of  original  inves¬ 
tigation— -never  manifest  the  slightest  disposition  to  verify  any 
point  by  more  extended  and  diligent  research.  He  is  contented 
to  Uike  the  materials  which  are  ready  to  his  hand,  and  to  work 
them  up  in  his  own  exquisite  style.  In  his  own  department  he 
could  design  and  build  too ;  in  every  other  he  could  only  build ; 
in  the  former  case  he  was  a  great  genius  and  original  author ;  in 
all  others  he  was  but  a  ‘  drawer  of  water,*  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  vase  in  which  he  fetched  it  from  the  spring  w^as 
as  beautifully  fashioned  as  any  which  the  Grecian  maidens  carried 
to  the  fountain.  He  was  here  a  bookseller’s  hack;  a  mere  com¬ 
piler,  drudging  for  his  daily  bread. 

The  above  observations  are  well  illustrated  by  the  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Goldsmith  composed  his  History  of  England, 
which  we  here  cite  from  Prior’s  life : 

‘  In  the  morning  he  read  Hume,  Uapin,  Carte,  and  Rennet ;  made 
a  few  memoranda  for  his  guidance  ;  walked  out  with  a  friend  or  two 
for  a  country  excursion,  of  which  he  was  always  fond  ;  returned  to  a 
tem{>erate  dinner,  and  a  cheerful  evening,  and  seized  a  few  hours  from 
slwp  to  w’rite  as  much  as  he  had  contemplated  by  the  studies  of  the 
morning.  He  professed  to  derive  advantage  in  facility  of  composition, 
an  easier  style  and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  by  thus 
having  more  time  to  revolve  it ;  but  we  may  believe  in  this  case  that 
his  memory  w'as  more  taxed  than  his  authorities;  and  if  the  former 
misled  him  at  the  moment,  the  error  of  the  night  was  forgotten  to  be 
ri'ctitied  by  recurrence  to  more  certain  guides,  those  of  books,  in  the 
morning.* — p.  495. 

The  charm  of  Goldsmith’s  style  is  most  wonderful,  and  never 
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deserts  him.  The  most  trite  thoughts  often  acquire  a  new  in¬ 
terest  from  the  magical  beauty  in  wiiich  he  can  dress  them,  and 
even  the  most  utterly  worthless  cannot  render  us  insensible  to  the 
music  and  the  rhythm  of  the  language  in  wliich  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed.  This  alone  is  a  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  wondrous 
command  of  style  he  possessed,  since,  in  general,  nothing  but 
some  vitality  about  the  thought  can  render  composition  even 
tolerable ;  so  inferior,  considered  in  themselves,  are  the  graces  of 
manner  to  the  value  of  the  matter.  For  the  sake  of  seeing  how 
far  the  grace  and  beauty  of  language,  considered  alone,  will  go, 
and  what  the  merits  of  Goldsmith's  style  merely  as  such  are,  we 
cannot  have  a  better  test  than  some  of  his  hasty  essays.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  little  piece,  on  an  approaching  coronation, 
— that  of  George  III.  It  was  evidently  thrown  ofiin  extreme  haste; 
there  is  hardly  a  single  thought  in  it  worth  any  thing ;  they  are 
all  familiar  and  threadbare;  yet  we  cannot  read  it  without  interest 
— an  interest  inspired  solely  by  the  elegance  and  beauty,  the  per¬ 
fect  enchantment  of  the  style.  The  language  is  music  itself.  It 
is  one  of  those  for  wlpch  w’e  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Prior’s  research, 
and  which  is  now  inserted  in  Goldsmith’s  Miscellaneous  Works 
for  the  first  time. 

‘  That  a  time  of  war  is  a  time  of  parsimony,  is  a  maxim  which 
patriots  and  senators  have  had  often  in  their  mouths,  and  which  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  been  denied.  I  know  not  whether  by  the 
acute  enquiries  of  the  present  age,  this  opinion  has  been  discovered  to 
be  groundless,  and  is  therefore  thrown  aside  among  obsolete  follies ;  or 
whether  it  happened  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  that  conviction  is 
on  one  side,  and  practice  on  the  other ;  but  so  it  is,  that  the  war, 
whatever  it  has  taken  from  our  wealth,  has  added  nothing  to  our  fru¬ 
gality.  Every  place  of  splendid  pleasure,  is  filled  with  assemblies — 
every  sale  of  expensive  superfiuities  is  crow  ded  with  buyers  ;  and  war 
has  no  other  effect,  than  that  of  enabling  us  to  show  that  we  can  be  at 
once  military  and  luxurious,  and  pay  soldiers  and  (idlers  at  the  same 
time. 

'  Among  other  changes  which  time  has  effected,  a  new  species  of 
profusion  has  been  produced.  We  are  now,  with  an  emulation  never 
know'll  before,  out-bidding  one  another  for  a  sight  of  the  Coronation  ; 
the  annual  rent  of  palaces  is  offered  for  a  single  room  for  a  single  day. 

‘  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  repress  curiosity,  to  which  we  owe  so 
great  a  part  of  our  intellectual  pleasures ;  nor  am  I  hardy  enough  to 
opjiose  the  general  practice  of  mankind,  so  much  as  to  think  all  pomp 
or  magnificence  useless  or  ridiculous.  But  all  passions  have  their 
limits,  which  they  cannot  exceed  without  putting  our  happiness  in 
danger ;  and  although  a  fine  show  be  a  fine  thing,  yet,  like  other  fine 
things,  it  may  be  purchased  too  dear.  All  pleasures  are  valuable  in 
proportion  to  their  greatness  and  duration ;  that  the  pleasure  of  a  show 
is  not  of  any  long  continuance,  all  know,  who  are  now  striving  for 
places  ;  for  if  a  show  w'as  long,  it  would  not  be  rare.  This  is  not  the 
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worst,  the  pleasure  while  it  lasts  will  l)e  less  than  is^  expected, 
human  performance  can  rise  up  to  human  ideas.  Grandeur  is  less 
grand,  and  finery  less  fine  than  it  is  painted  by  the  fancy ;  and  such  is 
the  difference  between  hope  and  jwssession,  that,  to  a  great  part  of  the 
b|>ectators,  the  show  will  cease  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

‘  Let  me  yet  not  deceive  my  readers  to  their  disadvantage,  or  repre¬ 
sent  the  little  pleasures  of  life  as  less  than  they  are.  Those  who  come 
to  si'e  come  like\dse  to  be  seen,  and  will  for  many  hours  before  the  pro¬ 
cession,  enjoy  the  eyes  of  innumerable  gazers.  Nor  will  this  be  the 
last  or  the  longest  gratification  ;  those  who  have  seen  the  coronation, 
will  have  whole  years  of  triumph  over  those  who  saw  it  not.  They 
will  have  an  op])ortunity  of  amusing  their  humble  friends  and  rustic 
acquaintances  with  narratives,  often  heard  with  envy,  and  often  with 
wonder  ;  and  when  they  hear  the  youth  of  the  next  generation  boast¬ 
ing  the  splendour  of  any  future  procession,  they  will  talk  with  con- 
temntuous  suiwriority  of  the  Coronation  of  George  III.* 

—pp.  239— 241. 

The  exquisite  beauties  of  Goldsmith’s  style  are  probably  to  |be 
attributed  in  no  small  measure  to  those  hireling  labours  for  the 
periodical  press,  which,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  were  in 
many  other  respects  calculated  to  exercise  such  a  prejudicial  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  mind.  If  the  necessity  for  ceaseless  and  promis¬ 
cuous  drudgery  of  this  kind  is  too  apt  to  unfit  a  man  for  calm  and 
thorough  investigation  of  any  one  topic — if  it  leads  him  to  regard 
the  quantity  of  what  he  can  produce  rather  than  its  quality — if  it 
tempts  him  to  content  himself  with  a  superficial  study  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  because  he  knows  that  to  pursue  it  beyond  a  certain  point 
would  not  enhance  the  value  of  his  article  by  a  single  guinea,  and 
that  the  sooner  it  was  dismissed,  the  sooner  he  might  take  up  ano¬ 
ther;* — if  such  a  mode  of  pursuing  literature  is  attended  with 


^  It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  great  genius  to  work  expressedly  and  avow¬ 
edly  hjr  hire  without  being  haunted  or  injured  by  that  unhappy  consciousness. 
Of  tliis  we  have  many  examples  in  the  history* of  literature  ;  and  if  the  bar¬ 
gain  is,  strictly,  that  so  much  shall  be  paid  for  so  much  done  ;  if  the  work  is 
to  be  ]mid  by  the  piece,  and  measured  by  the  yard,  it  is  impossible  it  should 
Ih'  otherwise.  It  becomes  unpleasant  to  erase;  for,  alas  !  each  erasure  may 
be  the  loss  of  a  sixpence  ;  it  is  true,  this  or  that  redundancy,  this  or  that 
siqH'rlluous  epithet  might  be  spared  with  advantage  ;  but  then  it  serves  to 
swell  the  bulk,  and  bulk  is  every  thing!  Though  they  would  never  be  missed 
by  the  nader,  they  might  be  a  guinea  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  writer! 

e  remember  being  much  entertained  some  time  ago  by  an  anecdote  re¬ 
lated^  of  Robert  Hall.  It  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  subject,  and  to  show 
his  \iews  and  feelings  with  regard  to  this  sort  of  contract-writing.  A 
certain  gi*ntleman  went  to  Lt'ieester,  or  Bristol,  (we  forget  which) 
on  pufTMise  to  treat  with  Mr.  Hall  for  a  volume  of  sermons.  He 
olleri'd  him  a  thousand  guineas  for  ten  sermons  ;  no  bad  pay !  Robert  Hall, 
with  his  characteristic  simplicity,  told  his  visitor,  that  if  he  w’ere  to  pay  any 
sue  1  sum  for  such  a  quantity  of  matter,  he  would  find  that  he  had  egregi- 
ousU  defrauded  himself.  His  visitor  reminded  him  that  he  had  generally 
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these  and  many  other  pernicious  consequences,  it  is  at  least  at¬ 
tended  with  this  good  one; — that  it  must  necessarily  impart 
facility,  ease,  grace,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
of  composition.  It  is  pleasing  when  lamenting  how  much 
time  and  talent  destitute  genius  has  often  expended  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  wants  of  the  passing  hour,  to  reflect  that,  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases  that  brilliancy  and  ease,  that  nameless 
grace  of  language  which  enchants  us  so  much,  could  not  have 
been  attained  without  this  long  practice  and  wearisome  dis¬ 
cipline.  It  was  thus  that  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  very 
many  authors  more,  tried  their  young  strength,  and  attained,  by 
incessant  practice,  the  accuracy,  facility,  and  readiness,  by  which 
they  were  afterwards  distinguished.  It  is  true  we  hear  of  Gold¬ 
smith’s  beautiful  prose  flowing  from  him  without  a  single  correc¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  ease,  we  may  rely  on  it,  could  not  have  been  at¬ 
tained  without  immense  practice  at  some  time  or  other.  Indeed, 
we  know,  independently  of  his  early  and  frequent  contributions 
to  periodical  literature,  that  his  ‘  Deserted  Village’  and  his  ‘Tra¬ 
veller,’  were  revised  with  the  most  scrupulous  care ;  that  they 
were  touched  and  retouched,  till  there  was  scarcely  a  single  line 
in  the  manuscript  led  in  the  state  in  which  it  originally  stood. 
Goldsmith  indeed,  like  every  other  highly  imaginative  mind,  re¬ 
ceived  the  elements  of  a  fine  taste  from  nature,  and,  as  in  every 
such  case,  these  elements  were  far  more  quickly  developed  than 
in  ordinary  men ;  still,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  no  matter  what 
the  original  genius  may  be,  such  rare  felicities  of  style  as  his,  are 
not  attained  without  great  care  and  labour. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  we  should  give  some  account  of  those 
pieces  of  our  author  which  Mr.  Prior  has  recovered  from  the 
waste  of  years.  It  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers  that,  when 
reviewing  the  ‘  Life,’  we  expressed  our  apprehensions  lest  Mr. 
Prior’s  indiscriminate  enthusiasm,  and  the  singular  want  of  judg- 

bcen  considered  a  tolcnibly  shrewd  man  of  business,  and  that  he  mi^ht  bo 
safely  trusted  to  look  after  his  own  interests.  He  again,  therefore,  pressed 
his  oflTer ;  upon  whieh  Mr.  Hall  said,  that  if  there  were  no  other  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  accej)ting  the  proposal,  the  mere  butfinetis-like  character  of  the 
transnctioTif  the  bare  naked  form  in  wiiich  pecuniary  remuneration  w’as 
mixed  up  with  it,  would  form  an  objection  quite  insuperable  ;  that  it  would 
render  the  composition  insupportable,  and  transfonn  an  occupation  which 
ought  to  be  spontaneous,  and  tlierefore  delightful,  into  intolerable  drudgeiy'. 
‘  A  thousand  guineas,  Sir !’  said  Robert  Hall,  *  I  should  soon  begin  to  calcu¬ 
late  how  much  it  was  for  each  sermon  ;  then  1  should  get  down  to  a 
and  from  pages  to  paragraphs  and  sentences,  and  at  last  to  words  and 
hies ;  should  think  every  word  clear  gain,  and  become  impatient  of  erasure  and 
correction.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  that  I  could  do  it.*  This  is,  probably,  a  more 
minute  calculation  than  is  often  entered  into,  except  amon^t  those  who  are 
technically  called  jwnny-a-liners  ;  some  of  whom,  we  verily  believe,  could 
almost  tell  w'hat  fraction  of  a  farthing  each  stroke  of  their  pen  brings  them 
in  ! 

VOL.  IF. 
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raent  which  he  too  often  displayed,  should  lead  him  to  insert 
papers  utterly  unworthy  of  Goldsmith’s  genius,  merely  because  they 
were  his.  It  may  be  replied,  that  such  papers  may  be  interesting 
as  serving  to  show  the  gradual  development  of  the  author’s  genius. 
If  this  be  the  specific  object,  nothing  more  can  be  said  ;  but,  to 
print  worthless  papers  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to 
watch  the  progress  of  an  author’s  genius,  is  hardly  judicious,  as 
far  as  his  reputatmi  goes — since  an  author’s  genius  always  looks 
to  most  advantage  when  we  think  least  of  the  long  and  painful 
discipline  which  has  been  necessary  to  mature  it. 

acknowledge,  however,  with  pleasure,  that  the  preceding 
observations  apply  only  very  partially  to  the  new  matter  which 
has  been  inserted  in  this  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  works.  By 
far  the  greater  part  is  stamped  with  much  of  the  impress  of  Gold¬ 
smith’s  genius.  There  are  some  few  things,  however,  which 
might  well  have  been  spared.  The  fragment  from  the  unfinished 
farce  of  the  ‘Grumbler,’  for  example,  is  a  poor  stupid  thing, 
totally  unworthy  of  the  author  of  ‘  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.*  We 
lieartily  wish  it  had  been  omitted ;  we  may  say  the  same  of  two  or 
three  of  the  articles  from  the  ‘  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews,’  and 
of  some  of  the  prefaces. 

The  new  matter  which  Mr.  Prior  has  introduced  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  forming  something  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
works.  It  is  thus  distributed  :  the  first  volume  [contains  fifteen 
Essays,  recovered  from  different  publications ;  some  passages  of 
the  ‘  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning,’  inserted  in  the 
first  edition  of  that  work,  but  omitted  in  the  second ;  and  five 
prefaces :  the  second  volume  contains  the  ‘  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Natural  History,’  in  five  parts:  the  third  volume  con¬ 
tains  the  Memoirs  of  Voltaire,  of  Beau  Nash,  and  eleven  articles 
from  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews :  the  fourth  volume  con¬ 
tains  the  Oratorio  of  the  ‘  Captivity  one  or  two  short  miscella¬ 
neous  poetical  pieces ;  a  scene  from  a  farce  called  the  ‘Grumbler;’ 
and  twenty-three  articles  relating  to  poetry  and  the  Belles  Lettres, 
from  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews. 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  a  few  amusing  extracts  from  these 
disintombi'd^  rather  than  posthumous  productions,  we  must  beg  them 
to  remember  that  excellent  as  they  are,  their  merit  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  standard  of  Goldsmith’s  principal  works ;  his  fame  must  still 
rest  on  his  ‘  Traveller,*  and  his  ‘  Deserted  Village,’  his  two  come¬ 
dies,  his  ‘Citizen  of  the  World,*  and  his  inimitable  novel,  the 

\  icar  of  \V  akefield.  And  though,  in  the  pieces  now  first  col¬ 
lected,  we  may  discern  undeniable  traces  of  his  genius  ;  though 
in  most  of  them  w’e  see  his  exquisite  style,  and  in  many,  fine 
specimens  ot  his  peculiar  humour,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
some  were  composed  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  literary  career ; 
that  others  were  hastily  throivn  off  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pre- 
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sent  moment ;  and  tliat  not  a  few  were  written  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  never  being  reclaimed  and  acknowledged ;  that  they  were 
deserted  in  the  very  hour  of  their  birth  ;  left  at  the  doors  of  those 
foundling  hospitals  of  wit  and  genius, — the  Magazines  and 
Reviews, — and  never  enquired  for  afterwards ;  nay,  not  a  few 
were  virtually  disowned  by  himself,  when  some  years  after  he  col¬ 
lected  many  of  his  anonymous  and  occasional  papers,  and  gave 
them  the  benefit  of  their  illustrious  parentage.  vVe  need  not  say 
then,  that  we  might  give  much  more  splendid  specimens  of 
Goldsmith’s  genius,  from  the  ‘Citizen  of  the  World,’  or  the 
‘  Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  but  this  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous;  since 
these  productions  are  in  every  body’s  hands. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers  two  or  three  extracts.  The  first  shall  be  from 
one  of  the  recovered  Essays ;  it  is  entitled,  ‘  On  Abuse  of  our 
Enemies.’ 


V 


*  As  one  of  Alexander’s  soldiers  was  railing  against  the  Persians, 
condemning  the  whole  nation  as  a  pack  of  cowardly,  effeminate,  and 
])ertidious  scoundrels,  ‘  ^ly  friend,*  cries  the  hero,  overhearing  him,  ‘  1 
iiave  employed  you  to  fight  the  Persians,  not  to  scold  them.*  The  En- 
glisli  have  learned  to  fight  like  Alexander  ;  they  have  done  more  ;  they 
have  relieved  those  enemies  in  distress  which  their  valour  subdued  ; 
they  have  surpassed  the  old  Macedonians  in  bravery  and  generosity  ; 
could  they  learn  to  scold  their  enemies  less,  all  the  world  must  own 
their  superiority  in  politeness,  as  well  as  in  arms  and  humanity. 

‘  I  must  own,  nothing  gives  me  more  uneasiness  in  conversation, 
than  to  hear  men  talk  of  the  French  with  detestation  ;  to  hear  them 
condemned  as  guilty  (►f  every  vice,  and  scarcely  allowed  any  national 
virtue.  I  am  the  more  displeased  at  such  ignorant  assertions  because 
they  are  false,  and  because  I  don’t  much  care  to  contradict  them.  To 
speak  well  of  France  in  some  companies,  is  almost  as  had  as  if  one  ac¬ 
knowledged  himself  to  he  a  spy  ;  I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  sit  silent, 
while  I  liear  unlettered  men  talk  of  a  people  they  do  not  know,  and 
cemdemn  them  in  the  gross  they  know  not  why. 

^  The  French  liave  l)een  long  acknowledged  to  have  much  bravery  ; 
a  great  part  of  Europe  has  owned  their  suj)eriority  in  this  respect ; 
and  I  kn(»w  scarcely  any  country  but  that  which  has  beaten  them,  that 
dares  deny  the  contrary.  In  short,  I  consider  them  in  the  same  light 
with  the  siihordinate  characters  in  an  epic  jioem,  who  are  generally  de- 
scril)ed  lus  very  terrible,  only  to  heighten  our  idea  of  the  hero  who  con- 
(juers  them. 

*  T(»  heat  the  French,  and  to  scold  them  too,  is  out-heroding  Herod  ; 
if  we  were  not  able  to  knock  them  o*  the  head,  I  should  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  if  we  showed  our  resentment  by  addressing  their  ears  with  re¬ 
proach  ;  but  as  it  is,  we  only  resemble  a  country-justice,  who,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  putting  a  culprit  in  the  stocks,  stands  by  to  reproach  him  for 
getting  there. 

‘Jack  Reptile  is  a  professed  Antigallicau ;  he  gets  drunk  with 
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French  wine  three  times  a-week.  To  convince  the  world  of  his  detes¬ 
tation  of  Monsieur  Soup-maigre,  he  assures  the  company  he  has  once, 
when  he  was  young,  boxed  three  Frenchmen,  '  one  down  Mother  come 
on,'  and  beat  them  all ;  he  wonders  how  French  scoundrels  can  live 
who  eat  nothing  but  salad  and  frogs  the  w  hole  year  round.  Jack  hates 
every  thing  that  is  French,  except  their  wine,  and  has  been  known  to 
quarrel  with  some  of  his  countrymen  for  wearing  a  bag-wig.  His 
virulence  against  the  enemy  has  even  soured  his  disposition  to  his 
friends,  and  he  seems  never  happy  except  when  indulging  invective. 

*  If  the  present  war  or  its  causes  happen  to  be  the  subject  of  conver¬ 
sation,  he  lays  all  the  blame  upon  them  alone,  and  can  see  neither 
avarice  nor  injustice  in  the  planters  of  our  side.  If  peace  be  the  topic, 

*  his  counsel  is  for  open  war  ;*  nor  can  he  think  any  terms  honourable 
or  advantageous  that  do  not  put  us  in  possession,  not  only  of  all  we 
have  conquered,  but  almost  all  the  enemy  have  to  lose.  Thus,  while 
our  soldiers  earn  victory  abroad.  Jack  enjoys  the  price  of  it  at  home, 
and,  unacquainted  with  the  perils  they  endure,  seems  unmindful  how 
long  they  undergo  them.  War  gives  him  no  uneasiness  ;  he  sits  and 
soaks  in  profound  security  ;  the  distresses,  the  calamities  of  mankind, 
neither  interrupt  his  tranquillity,  nor  lessen  his  draught ;  the  miseries 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  like  the  pictures  of  a  battle,  serve  rather  to  ex¬ 
cite  pleasure  than  pain.  Ten  thousand  fallen  on  one  field  make  a 
curious  article  in  the  Gazette.  Hundreds  sunk  to  the  bottom  by  one 
broadside,  furnish  out  the  topic  of  the  day,  and  zest  his  coffee  ;  the 
very  temj>e8t  guides  him  to  his  harbour.  In  short,  he  fancies  he  show^s 
his  loyalty  by  reproaches,  and  his  courage  by  continuing  the  war. 

'  What  I  would  intend  by  all  this,  is  to  persuade  my  countrymen  by 
the  tire-side  to  behave  with  the  same  degree  of  merit  with  those  in  the 
field  ;  while  they  cover  us  with  glory  abroad,  let  us  not  tarnish  it  by 
invectives  at  home. 

‘  I  scarce  read  a  periodical  paper  that  is  not  filled  w  ith  indecencies 
of  this  kind;  and,  as  many  of  those  papers  pass  into  other  countries, 
what  idea  will  they  form,  not  only  of  our  good  sense,  but  humanity, 
when  tliey  see  us  thus  depreciating  the  enemies  •  we  have  subdued*  ? 
This,  in  fact,  is  lessening  ourselves.  An  easy  conquest  is  no  very 
honourable  one.  I  remember  to  have  heard  IM.  Voltaire  observe,  in  a 
large  company  at  his  house  at  Mourion,  that  at  the  liattle  of  Dettin- 
gen,  the  Fnglish  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour  ;  but  they  soon  lessened 
their  well-bought  conquest,  by  lessening  the  merit  of  those  they  had 
conquered.  Their  despising  the  French  then,  he  continued  to  observe, 
WM  probably  the  cause  of  their  defeat  at  Fontenoy :  one  army  fought 
with  all  the  security  of  presumption ;  the  other  with  all  the  furv  of 
men  willing  to  rescue  their  character  from  undeserved  contempt.’ 

.  Vol.  L,  pp.  h25 — 328. 

The  following  passages,  from  ‘  An  Account  of  the  Illumination 
on  the  Conquest  of  Quebec,’  are  quite  in  Goldsmith  s  vein  of 
humour.  1  he  first  paragraph  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  very 
celebrated  passage  in  the  ‘Citizen  of  the  World.’  We  may  re¬ 
mark,  that  scarcely  any  writer  is  so  fond  of  repeating  himself  as 
Goldsmith.  ^  ^ 
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'  Upon  leaving  this  place  my  attention  was  next  attracted  by  a  poor 
tradesman  and  his  wife,  who  were  at  variance  in  the  streets.  The  W’o- 
man  whose  patriotism  was  by  no  means  so  strong  as  that  of  her  husband, 
was  assuring  the  mob,  who  had  officiously  gathered  round,  not  to  pre¬ 
vent  but  to  promote  a  quarrel,  that  he  had  sent  his  waistcoat  to  the 
pawnbroker’s,  in  order  to  buy  candles  for  the  illumination.  The  hus- 
i)and,  who  was,  it  seems,  a  journeyman  ^shoe-maker,  told  her  she 
was  a  Jacobite  in  her  heart ;  that  she  had  not  a  spice  of  loyalty  in 
her  whole  body ;  that  she  was  as  fond  of  getting  drunk  on  one  Hay 
jis  another.  ‘  If  the  French  had  got  the  l)etter,*  continued  he, 

‘  wliat  would  have  become  of  our  property  ?  If  Mounseers  in  wooden 
shoes  come  among  us,  what  would  become  of  the  gentle  craft,  what 
would  become  of  the  nation,  when  perhaps  Madame  Pompadour  herself 
might  have  shoes  scooped  out  of  an  old  pear-tree  ;  and  (raising  his 
voice)  you  ungrateful  slut,  tell  me,  if  the  French  papishes  had  come 
over,  what  would  have  become  of  our  religion  ?  * 

*  Going  up  f’leet  Street  I  could  not  avoid  admiring  the  artificial  day 
that  was  formed  by  lights  placed  in  every  window  ;  every  face  dressed 
in  smiles,  the  mob  shouting,  rockets  flying,  women  persecuted  by 
squibs  and  crackers,  and  yet  seeming  pleased  with  their  distress, 
served  to  enliven  the  scene,  and  might  have  relaxed  the  brow  even  of 
rigid  philosophy. 

Mn  all  this  confusion,  I  could  not  avoid  that  pleasing  serenity, 
which,  from  the  appearance  of  such  pageants  as  these,  often  steals  upon 
the  mind,  and  insensibly  operates  upon  the  spirits  of  the  wise  as  well 
jis  the  vulgjir.  How  blest  am  I,  said  I  to  myself,  to  make  one  in  this 
glorious  political  society,  which  thus  preserves  liberty  to  mankind  and 
to  itself;  who  rejoice  only  in  their  conquest  over  slavery,  and  bring 
mankind  from  bondage  into  freedom . 

‘  In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  reflections,  as  I  was  proceeding,  with 
a  stately  pace,  and  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  newly  acquired  and  con¬ 
scious  dignity,  I  heard  a  hissing  noise  in  one  of  the  tails  of  my  wig, 
and  looking  about,  s(K)n  perceived  a  stream  of  fire  dashing  from  my 
right  ear.  I  fled,  it  followed ;  I  shook  my  head  ;  it  was  pinned  too 
close  to  be  shook  off,  and  just  as  I  arrived  at  George’s,  it  went  off  with 
a  bounce.’ — Vol.  I.,  pp.  169 — 170. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  one  of  the  Prefaces.  We  shall 
take  that  prefixed  to  the  ‘General  History  of  the  World,’  in  12 
vols.  8vo.  The  whole  of  this  Preface  is  beautifully  written,  and 
is  full  of  good  sense  and  sound  discrimination.  Goldsmith  was 
certainly  the  prince  of  compilers.  The  latter  part  of  the  citation 
exhibits  much  of  his  humour. 

‘  Having  mentioned  the  danger  of  affectation,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observ'e,  that  as  this,  of  all  defects,  is  most  apt  to  insinuate  itself  into 
such  a  work,  we  have  therefore  been  upon  our  guard  against  it. 
From  the  natural  bias  which  every  historian  has  to  some  favorite  pro¬ 
fession  or  science,  he  is  apt  to  introduce  phrases  or  topics  drawn  from 
thence  upon  every  occasion,  and  thus  not  unfrequently  tinctures  a  work 
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otherwise  valuable  with  absurdity.  IMeiiage  tells  us  of  a  chemist,  who, 
writin<»  a  history,  ust‘d  ujM)n  every  occasion  the  language  of  an  adept, 
and  brought  all  his  allusions  from  the  laboratory.  Polybius,  who  was 
a  soldier,  has  lieen  reprehended  for  taking  up  too  niuch  time  in^the 
history  of  a  siege,  or  the  description  of  a  battle.  Guicciardini,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  was  a  secretary,  has  been  tedious  in  disserting  upon 
trifling  treaties  and  dull  negociations.  In  like  manner,  we  have  known 
writers,  who,  being  somewhat  acquainted  with  oriental  languages,  have 
flUed  a  long  liistory  with  long  Arabic  names  and  uncouth  spellings. 

*  Were  we  disposed  to  the  same  affectations,  it  would  have  been  easy 
enough,  through  the  course  of  our  work,  to  have  written  Mohammed 
for  INIahomet,  Tatar  for  Tartar,  Wazer  for  Visier,  or  Timour  for 
Tamerlane ;  we  might  even  have  out-gone  our  predecessors,  and  have 
written  Stamboul  for  Constantinople,  or  Ganga  for  Ganges,  with  true 
exotic  propriety.  But,  though  we  have  the  proper  reverence  for  Arabic 
and  Malayan  also,  of  which  we  profess  our  ignorance,  we  have  thought 
it  exjKHlient  to  reject  such  peculiarities.  For  which  reason,  when  we 
inei*t  the  name  of  an  Arabian  general  at  full  length,  we  make  no  scru- 
]de  of  abridging  his  titles,  or  turning  them  into  English.  Thus,  for 
instance,  w’hen  an  Arabian  historian  and  his  faithful  copyists,  in  a  late 
Universiil  History,  assure  us  that  Hareth  Ebn  Talatula  led  an  army 
into  the  field,  which,  by  the  temerity  of  A1  Howaireth  Ebn  Wahab 
Ebn  Abd  Ebn  Kosa,  w'as  utterly  defeated  ;  we  thought  less  ceremony 
might  Ik*  used  with  such  an  indifferent  general,  and  simply  mention 
liowaireth’s  folly  and  his  defeat.  To  be  serious  ;  innovation,  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  should  by  no  means  be  attempted ;  those  names 
and  siadlings  which  have  been  used  in  our  language  from  time  iinme- 
inorial,  ought  to  continue  unaltered ;  for  like  states,  they  acquire  a  sort 
vf  jus  diu turner  ijossessionis,  its  the  civilians  express  it,  however  unjust 
their  original  claims  might  have  been.  Yet,  lunv  far  we  have  reformed 
thm'  defects  of  style,  w’ithout  substituting  errors  of  our  own,  we 
leave  the  ptiblic  t(»  determiiu* — for  few  wTiters  are  judges  of  themselves 
in  these  particulars.* — \’’ol.  I.,  pp.  538 — 540. 

The  Reviews  are  of  course  of  very  unequal  merit;  some  of  them 
lie  sadly  open  to  that  charge  of  superficiality  on  which  we  have 
already  dwelt.  In  almost  all,  ho\vever,  we  see  the  same  exquisite 
case  and  grace  of  style,  and  in  not  a  few  all  his  characteristic 
smartness,  wit,  and  vivacity.  A  few  of  these  gems  w’e  shall  cull 
out  and  present  to  the  reader.  The  following  is  from  the^review 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  : 

*  Unaccountable  is  the  fondness  of  some  French  historians,  for  con¬ 
necting  the  revolutimis  of  an  age  wdth  the  memoirs  of  persons  who 
neither  posset'd  sutficient  pow'er,  nor  were  so  deejily  engaged  in  in¬ 
trigue,  as  to  influence  any  of  its  important  events.  We  are  at  a  loss  in 
w  lat  class  to  place  such  amphibious  productions ;  as  they  are  generally 
iui  assemblagi*  of  truth  and  falsehtHnl,  in  which  history  wears  the  face  of 
romance,  and  romance  assunu*s  the  ap|>earance  of  history ;  where  the 
u  nter  s  endeavours  are  equally  exerted  in  rendering  trifles  important. 
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and  subjects  of  importance  trifling.  Who  but  must  smile  at  accounts 
wherein  some  little  personage,  indebted  to  the  historian,  j)erhaps,  for 
notice,  takes  the  lead  in  a  history  of  Europe,  and  connects  its  inci¬ 
dents  !  It  brings  to  memory  the  courts  of  ancient  kings,  where  a 
dwarf  was  generally  employed  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.' 

Vol.  III.,  pp.  465, 466. 

4  *  * 

The  following  too,  from  an  article  on  a  vile  translation  of  For- 
niey's  Philosophical  Miscellanies,  is  quite  in  Goldsmith's  man¬ 
ner  : 

‘  Whenever  an  English  word  does  not  come  to  his  hand,  he,  [the 
translator]  without  further  ceremony,  makes  one  of  his  own,  such  as 
somnolence,  humectating,  acrity,  acridity,  inflammative,  machinal,  and 
so  forth ;  all  which  are  delivered  with  great  ease,  and  much  appearance 
of  learning.  In  short,  our  German  frequently  is  made  to  talk  unintelli- 
gibly,  and  is  thus  robbed  of  one  half  his  reputation  ;  and  at  best,  hea¬ 
ven  knows,  he  has  not  much  to  spare  !  It  reminds  us  of  a  man,  who 
selling  his  horse,  assured  the  buyer  that  he  had  but  two  faults;  one 
was,  that  he  w'as  very  hard  to  l)e  caught,  and  the  other  was — aye, 
what  was  that  ? — he  was  good  for  nothing  when  he  had  caught. him.* 

Vol.  III.,  p.469. 

Yet  this  very  article  contains  some  almost  incredible  instances 
of  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer. 

The  following  sentences  introduce  the  review  of  Massey's 
Translation  of  Ovid's  Fasti. 

‘  It  was  no  had  remark  of  a  celebrated  French  lady,  that  a  bad 
translator  was  like  an  ignorant  footman,  whose  blundering  messages 
disgraced  his  master  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  delivery,  and  fre- 
q\iently  turned  compliment  into  abuse,  and  politeness  into  rusticity. 

We  cannot  indeed  see  an  ancient  elegant  WTiter  mangled  and  misre¬ 
presented  by  the  doers  into  Etiglislif  without  some  degree  of  indigna- 
tion ;  and  are  heartily  sorry  that  our  jM)or  friend  Ovid  should  send  his 
sacred  calendar  to  us  by  the  hands  of  IMr.  William  Massey,  who,  like 
the  valet,  seems  to  have  entirely  forgot  his  master’s  message,  and  sub¬ 
stituted  another  in  its  room  very  unlike  it.' — Vol.  IV.,  pp.  418,  419. 

The  next  is  the  conclusion  of  the  same  article : 

‘  Our  readers  will  easily  perceive  by  this  short  specimen,  how  very 
unequal  IMr.  INIassey  is  to  a  translation  of  Ovid.  In  many  places  he 
Ir.us  deviated  entirely  from  \he  sense,  and  in  every  part  fallen  infinitely 
Ik*1ow  the  strength,  elegance,  and  spirit  of  the  original.  We  must  l)eg 
leave,  therefore,  to  remind  him  of  the  old  Italian  proverb,  ‘  II  tra- 
dattore  tratatore, '  and  hope  he  will  never  for  the  future  traduce  and 
injure  any  of  those  poor  ancients  who  never  injured  him,  by  thus  jws- 
tering  the  world  with  such  translations  as  eveu  his  own  school-boys 
ought  to  be  whipped  for.* — p.  425. 

_ _ _i 
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Of  a  piece  by  Marriott  lie  says :  ‘  To  draw  a  comparison  be- 
‘  tween  Ovid  and  our  bard,  we  may  observe,  that  as  one  perform- 
‘  ance  of  the  former  was  styled  Tristia  from  the  subject,  so  this 
‘  production  may  derive  the  same  title  from  the  execution,  and  be 
‘justly  denominated  Marriott's  Tristia.' 

We  can  find  room  for  only  one  more  extract,  and  that  must  be 
a  short  one.  It  is  from  a  lively  review  of  a  certain  schoolmaster’s 
translation  of  Ovid’s  Epistles. 

‘  Drydeii,  ever  poor,  and  ever  willing  to  be  obliged,  solicited  the 
aHsistance  of  his  friends  for  a  translation  of  these  Epistles.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  his  miseries  obliged  him  to  call  in  happier  bards  to 
his  aid  ;  and  to  permit  such  to  quarter  their  fleeting  performances  on 
the  lasting  merits  of  his  name.  This  eleemosynary  translation,  as 
might  well  be  expected,  was  extremely  unequal,  frequently  unjust  to 
the  |)oet’8  meaning,  almost  always  so  to  his  fame.  It  was  published 
without  notes ;  for  it  was  not  customary  at  that  time  to  swell  every 
]H'rformance  of  this  nature  with  comment  and  scholia.  The  reader  did 
not  then  choose  to  have  the  current  of  his  passions  interrupted,  his  at¬ 
tention  every  moment  called  oflf  from  pleasure,  only  to  be  informed  why 
he  was  so  pleasetl.  It  was  not  then  thought  necessary  to  lessen  sur¬ 
prise  by  anticipation,  and  like  some  spectators  we  have  met  at  the 
play-house,  to  take  off  our  attention  from  the  performance,  by  telling, 
in  our  ear,  what  will  follow  next. 

•  Since  this  united  effort,  Ovid,  as  if  born  to  misfortune,  has  under¬ 
gone  succt'ssive  metamorphoses,  being  sometimes  transposed  by  school¬ 
masters  unacquainted  with  English,  and  sometimes  transversed  by 
ladies  w’ho  knew  no  Latin :  thus  he  has  alternately  worn  the  dress  of 
a  |H‘dant  or  a  rake ;  either  crawling  in  humble  prose,  or  having  his 
hints  explained  into  unbashful  meaning.  Schoolmasters  who  knew  all 
that  was  in  him,  except  his  graces,  give  the  names  of  places  and  towns 
at  full  length  ;  and  he  moves  along  stiffly  in  their  literal  versions,  as 
the  man  w’ho,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  was 
afflicted  with  a  universal  anchylosis.*  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  430 — 431. 

At  the  fragment  from  the  ‘  Grumbler,  *  we  have  already 
grumbled.  The  oratorio  of  the  ‘Captivity*  contains  about  as  much 
go(^  poetry  as  such  productions  generally  do.  Among  some  very 
indiOerent  lines,  however,  we  have  noticed  a  few  which  are  not 
unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  ‘Traveller.*  They  are  as  follows  : 

*  Recitative. 

*  That  strain  once  more :  it  bids  remembrance  rise. 

And  brings  my  long-lost  country  to  mine  eyes. 

\  e  fields  of  Sharon,  dress'd  in  flowery  pride  ; 

\  e  plains,  where  Jordan  rolls  its  glassy  tide  ; 

\  e  hills  of  Lebanon,  w’ith  cedars  crowm'd  ; 

\  e  (tilead  groves,  that  fling  perfumes  around : 

These  hills,  how  sweet !  those  plains,  how  wond’rous  fair  ! 
Rut  sweeter  still,  when  Heaven  was  with  us  there.* 

Vol.  IV.,  p.  82. 
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Again: 

'Chorus  of  Israelites. 

*  ()  peace  of  mind,  angelic  guest ! 

Thou  soft  companion  of  the  breast ! 

Disi)ense  thy  balmy  store. 

Wing  all  our  thoughts  to  reach  the  skies, 

Till  earth,  receding  from  our  eyes. 

Shall  vanish  as  we  soar/ — p.  86. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  the  standard  edition  of 
Goldsmith’s  Works,  and  it  well  deserves  to  be  so. 


Art.  III.  Lectures  on  Divine.  Sovereignty,  Election,  the  Atonement', 

Justification,  and  Regeneration.  By  George  Payne,  LL.D. 

8vo.  London:  Hamilton,,  1836. 

*0  Y  all  who  sustain  the  ministerial  character,  this  volume  cannot 
^  fail  to  be  read  with  interest ;  and  to  young  theological  stu¬ 
dents,  present  and  future,  it  will  be  very  valuanle.  In  no  other 
volume  can  be  found  so  much  clear  statement,  sifting  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  sound  reasoning,  on  subjects  which  form  the  burden  of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  have  become  some  of  the  most  important 
and  perplexing  objects  of  human  thought.  The  views  it  pre¬ 
sents  are,  of  course,  for  the  most  part,  not  new.  They  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  have  been  exhibited  and  established  by 
successive  writers  of  the  modern  Calvinistic  school.  But  we  have 
them  here,  not  only  in  a  condensed  form,  but  well  defined  and 
delineated,  and  what  is  of  great  importance,  impregnated  with 
new  life.  Dr.  Payne’s  mind  has  communicated  to  tliem  a  portion 
of  its  own  vitality.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  of  the  book 
without  feeling  oneself  in  contact  jvith  a  mind  vigorously  working 
its  own  way  to  truth,  and  inviting  us  to  accompany  it.  Now  we 
deem  this  an  unspeakable  excellence  in  a  book.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  information  which  a  book  communicates,  especially  a 
book  on  controversial  theology,  which  chiefly  renders  it  valuable, 
but  the  manner  in  which  this  information  is  imparted — the  fairness 
with  which  it  states  the  opinions  it  opposes — tne  force  with  which 
it  brings  out  its  arguments — and  above  all,  the  power  it  possesses 
of  stimulating  its  readers  to  think,  reflect,  ana  reason  lox  them¬ 
selves.  These  properties  distingpiish  Dr.  Payne’s  book  in  a  high 
degree.  It  does  not  evade  difficulties,  but  states  and  sets  about 
solving  them.  With  very  few  exceptions  its  polemical  style  is 
courteous  and  dignified.  So  that,  whether  our  opinions  coincide 
or  not,  with  those  of  Dr.  Payne,  we  have  almost  equal  pleasure 
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in  reading  his  work.  If  we  fight  by  his  side  he  is  a  powerful  ally, 
and  when  we  break  a  lance  with  him,  he  is  a  worthy  and  honour¬ 
able  foe. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  the  volume  may  be 
pleased  mth  a  slight  analysis  of  it.  This  we  shall  attempt  to 
give,  with  an  extract  here  and  there,  and  a  few  remarks  lis  we 
proceed ;  premising  only,  that  from  no  class  of  works  is  it  so 
difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  to  make  satisfactory  extracts,  as 
tliat  to  which  the  present  volume  belongs. 

Divine  Sovereignty  is  the  subject  of  the  first  Lecture.  It  is 
defined  in  its  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  as,  the  right 
which  God  possesses  to  do  whatever  see?ns  good  in  his  sight. 
That  a  Being  of  infinite  holiness,  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  such 
as  God  is,  possesses  this  right  will  not  be  doubted.  Nothing  can 
ever  seem  gooil  in  his  sight,  which  is  not  in  perfect  accoraance 
witli  the  eternal  principles  of  rectitude.  In  more  fully  illustrat¬ 
ing,  however,  the  nature  of  Sovereignty,  Dr.  Payne  states  that 
even  a  malevolent  Creator  would  have  the  right  of  doing  what¬ 
ever  he  pleased  with  his  creatures.  Should  he,  therefore,  be 
i)leased  to  torment  them  for  no  other  end  but  the  gratification  of 
liis  own  malevolence,  w^e  presume,  according  to  this  statement, 
he  would  have  a  right  to  do  so.  Now,  we  have  great  doubts 
whether  a  statement,  involving  such  a  consequence,  can  be  cor¬ 
rect.  It  is  certainly  a  needless  one.  What  would  be  our  views, 
had  we  been  the  offspring  of  a  malevolent  Creator  we  know 
not ;  but,  constituted  as  we  are,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  of  the 
Creator  having  a  right,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  of  its  being 
right  for  the  Creator  to  make  his  creature  miserable,  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  his  own  malevolence.  Surely  the  relation  of  the 
Creator  to  his  sentient  creature,  considered  only  as  a  creature, 
imposes  on  the  former  an  obligation  to  protect  the  latter  so 
long  ^  it  is  preserved  in  existence,  and  not  to  inflict  pain  ex¬ 
cept  important  ends  are  to  be  secured  by  its  infliction.  Correct 
or  not,  it  is  certainly,  as  we  have  said,  a  needless  statement ; 
and  the  supposition  of  a  malevolent  Creator  throws  such  a  horri¬ 
ble  darkness  over  tlie  soul,  and  produces  such  a  chaotic  confusion 
in  our  notions  of  right  and  wTong,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  we 
wdsh  to  avoid  it 

The  right,  w’hich  God  possesses,  to  do  as  seems  good  in 
his  sight,  becomes,  w’hen  rational  and  accountable  creatures, 
who  have  been  placed  under  moral  government,  are  dealt  with, 
a  right  to  dbpense  as  he  pleases  such  favours  only  as  equity 
neither  requires  nor  forbids.  The  respective  provinces  of  equity 
and  sovereignty  are  thus  distinguished  by  Dr.  Payne  : 

‘  It  is  conceived  to  be  a  point  of  great  importance  to  form  correct 
conceptions  on  this  subject,  and  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  respective 
}»rovince8  of  equity  and  sovereignty,  in  the  conduct  of  God  towards 
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rational  and  accountable  agents.  The  former  gives  to  all  the  measnre, 
lM)th  of  good  and  of  evil,  that  is  due  to  them.  This  is  its  appro, 
priate  and  exclusive  province.  It  cannot  move  in  the  slightest  degree 
iK'yond  it ;  sovereignty  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  The 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  bestows  good — good  exclusively — and  good 
iK^yond  the  desert  of  its  recipient.  In  a  case  in  which  evil  is  suf¬ 
fered  by  a  subject  of  moral  government,  the  Divine  proceedings  may 
develop  both  equity  and  sovereignty.  Should  the  full  amount  of  the 
suffering  due  to  him  not  be  inflicted,  there  is  a  manifest  display  of 
l)oth.  Yet,  even  jin  this  case,  tlie  respective  province  of  each  may  Ihj 
perceived  with  great  distinctness.  The  measure  of  evil  endured  is  to 
1)0  traced  to  the  exercise  of  justice ;  the  portion  short  of  the  desert 
of  the  transgressor,  which  he  is  not  required  to  suffer,  is  held  back  by 
tlie  hand  of  sovereignty.*  Equity  punishes,  as  far  as  the  punishment 
goes  ;  sovereignty  spares  the  full  infliction.' — ^p.  24. 

These  views  are,  it  will  be  seen,  the  same  with  those  of  Dr. 
Williams;  and  the  whole  lecture  will  either  form  an  admirable 
introduction  to  the  more  extended,  but  not  more  satisfactory,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  by  that  eminent  witer,  or  enable  those 
who  have  already  mastered  Dr.  Williams'  work,  to  recall  in  a 
short  time,  the  course  and  the  results  of  his  argument.  As  mani- 
festiitions  of  Divine  Sovereignty  Dr.  Payne  specifies  the  various 
measures  and  modes  in  which  intellectual  powers — providential 
blessings — religious  privileges — and  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  conferred  on  men.  The  influences  of  the  Spirit  are 
bestowed  on  some,  and  not  on  others,  in  accordance  with  a  Divine 
purpose.  We  are  thus  introduced  to  the  doctrine  of  Election. 

The  discussion  of  this  doctrine  occupies  six  lectures,  in  which 
we  have  :  1.  A  Statement  of  the  Doctrine;  2,  The  Proof  of  it; 
3.  Replies  to  Objections  urged  against  it.  In  these  lectures  Dr. 
Payne  frequently  refers  to  the  Theological  Institutes  of  the  late 
Richard  Watson,  one  of  the  most  able  defenders  of  Anninianism 
in  this  country ;  and  sometimes,  although  less  frequently,  to  the 
work  of  Bishop  Tomliiie,  whom  he  regards  as  the  representative 
of  Semi-pelagianism.  The  misrepresentations  of  botli  these 
writers  on  the  subject  of  Election  are  corrected,  and  their  argu¬ 
ments  refuted.  On  one  occasion  we  think  that  our  author  is  un- 
jnstifiably  severe  on  the  Bishop.  We  refer  to  his  remarks  on  a 
quotation  from  the  ‘  Elements  of  Theology.' 

‘  God  is  represented,'  says  Tomline,  Mn  Scripture,  as  having  predes¬ 
tinated  the  redemption  of  mankind,  through  Christ,  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world ;  and,  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  he 
sent  forth  his  Son  to  execute  his  gracious  pur|)ose.  But  it  has  pleased 
our  Almighty  Father,  in  the  inscrutable  councils  of  his  wisdom,  to 
conflne  the  knowledge  of  this  merciful  dispensation,'  Qhow  has  God 
confined  it  ?  Did  he  not  command  the  church  to  convey  it  to  the 
whole  world  ?  Ought  it  not  then  to  be  said,  that  the  church  has  con- 
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fined  it?]  ‘even  to  this  day,  to  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  by 
his  prescience  he  foresaw’  [though  a  learned  prelate  expresses  himself 
thus,  is  it  not  something  like  saying,  that  by  his  foreknowledge  he 
foreknew  ?]  ‘  to  whom  these  glad  tidings  should  be  communicated/ — 

p.  58. 

Now  we  do  not  think  that  the  Bishop  means  more  by  the  w^ord 
‘  confined’  here,  than  Dr.  Payne  himself  has  stated  at  page  32, 
where  he  asks  these  questions : 

‘And  to  what  ultimate  cause  is  it  to  be  ascribed  that  some  nations  in 
the  present  day  enjoy  the  revelation  of  Divine  mercy,  while  others  re¬ 
main  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism  ?  Is  it  possible  to  assign  any  rea¬ 
son  for  this  fact  except  that  God,  who  may  dispense  his  gifts  as  it 
pleases  him,  has  so  operated  upon  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  so 
arranged  the  proceedings  of  his  Providence,  as  to  make  way  for  its  in¬ 
troduction  into  one  quarter,  while  he  has  permitted  the  barriers  against 
its  progress  in  another  to  remain  ?  * — p.  32. 

Tlie  objection  to  the  egression  ‘by  his  prescience  he  foresaw,* 
is  surely  hypercritical.  The  terms  omniscience,  omnipresence, 
&c.,  &C.,  are  frequently  employed  to  denote  the  powers  of  the 
Divine  nature,  considered  as  distinct  from  their  operations. 
Why  may  not  prescience  be  employed  in  the  same  way?  The 
expression  then  only  assigns  a  Divine  operation  to  its  appropriate 
attribute  .or  power  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  indeed  involves  an 
aj^um’ent  for  a  specific  fact  from  a  general  and  admitted  prin¬ 
ciple. 

We  mention  these  two  instances  of  what  appears  to  us  need¬ 
less^  censure,  not  because  they  are  important,  but  because  a  dis- 
}K)8ition  to  find  fault  with  opponents,  in  theological  controversy, 
(^not  be  too  wefully  subdued.  Wherever  it  exists,  it  does  in¬ 
jury  ;  when  displayed,  the  injury  is  doubled ;  it  then  produces 
unhappy  effects  on  the  reader  as  well  as  on  the  writer;  and  should 
he  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  the 'writer,  renders  him  little 
dism^  to  change  it  The  following  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  Llection  is  clear  and  judicious : 

‘  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  decrees  of  God  are  exactly  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  actions  of  God.  They  reach  as  far  as  the  latter, 
but  they  do  not  go  beyond  them.  ‘  God  does  .what  he  decrees,  and 
decrees  "  hat  he  does.’  Now  God  does  not  repent,  and  believe,  and 
hwe,  and  ol^y ;  he  does  not  accordingly  decree  that  repentance,  and 
fwth,  and  love  should  exist.  It  is  man  that  gives  credit  to  the 
Divi^ae  r^rd-that  i^rseveres  unto  the  end.  That  which  God  does, 
in  ^e  whole  of  this  business,  is  the  exertion  of  that  special  grace 
which  l^ds  men  so  to  act  as  to  secure  their  salvation.  And  this  it  is 
that  God  dwrees  to  do.  Election  is,  then,  Gods  purpose  to  exert 
upon  the  minds  of  certain  members  of  the  human  family  that  spe¬ 
cial  and  holy  influence  which  unU  secure  their  ultimate  salvation.  Yet, 
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as  he  knows  perfectly  what  will  be  the  result  of  that  influence,  and  as 
he  employs  it  to  secure  this  result,  it  is  in  harmony  with  scriptural 
phraseoh)gy  to  say,  that  the  result  is  both  decreed  and  effected  by 

Him.  — p.  36—37. 

The  author  subsequently  states,  that  the  electin^^  decree  does 
not  involve  the  existence  either  of  a  decree  of  reprobation,  or 
even  of  a  determination  not  to  save — that  it  presupposes  the  fallen 
state  of  the  human  race — that  its  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
objects  of  its  choice — but  that  sufficient  reasons  exist  for  it  in 
the  bosom  and  counsels  of  the  eternal  God.  This  last  point,  a 
very  important  one,  is  well  brought  out.  We  wish  it  were  more 
constantly  borne  in  mind  both  by  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
uneonditional  election.  To  suppose  that  God,  who  is  pure  and 
perfect  reason,  ever  acts  without  reason,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
suppose  that  light  itself  could  become  darkness.  It  is  blasphemy 
to  suppose  he  acts  thus,  when  his  actions  involve  the  eternal  hap¬ 
piness  or  misery  of  his  intelligent  creatures.  The  God  of  love, 
we  may  be  sure,  would  not  withhold  from  any  the  gracioas  in¬ 
fluences  necessary  to  their  salvation,  without  reasons  for  doing 
so,  sufficient  and  irresistible,  A  firm  conviction  that  such  rea¬ 
sons  exist  in  the  Eternal  mind,  although  unseen  by  us,  like  the 
stars  by  day  through  the  brilliance  of  the  sun,  will  impart  a 
solemn  tranquillity  to  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  all  that  is  painful 
and  perplexing  in  the  dispensations  of  grace. 

Proof  of  the  doctrine  thus  stated  is  adduced  from  reason  and 
Scripture.  The  proof  from  reason  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  God 
is  the  cause  of  the  salvation  of  all  who  are  saved — therefore,  he 
has  purposed  to  save  them — for  what  God  does,  he  has  before 
decreed.  Dr.  Payne  will  allow  us,  however,  to  suggest,  that  he 
must  not  assume  God  to  be  the  cause  of  man’s  salvation,  or  regard 
it  as  admitted  by  his  opponents.  For  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr. 
Payne  uses  the  expression,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be 
used  to  sustain  his  argument,  it  is  not  admitted  by  Arminians, 
that  God  is  the  cause  of  salvation.  Th^  do  not  admit  that  belief 
is  produced  by  a  special  Divine  influence.  Elsewhere  Dr. 
Payne  has  proved  that  belief  is  thus  produced,  and  so  it  should 
have  been  stated  here.  The  proof  from  Scripture  establishes, 
first,  that  election  secures  to  ite  subjects  the  enjoyment  of  spi¬ 
ritual  and  eternal  blessings,  and  not  merely  according  to  the 
Pelagian  view,  the  enjoyment  of  external  privileges;  and 
secondly,  that  election  of  individuals  to  spiritual  and  eternal  bless¬ 
ings  is  unconditional,  and  not  founded,  as  Arminians  assert,  on 
foreseen  faith  and  obedience.  The  passages  of  Scripture  adduced, 
and  the  reasonings  grounded  on  them  are  all  excellent.  So  are 
also  the  remarks  on  Common  Grace,  or  that  measure  of  Divine 
influence  which,  according  to  both  the  Pelagian  and  Arminian 
schools,  is  bestowed  on  M  men  to  enable  them  to  believe  the 
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GoapeL  Indeed,  we  think  these  some  of  the  best  in  the  whole 
volume.  The  following  passage  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

'  Or  the  argument  may  be  stated  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
Since  ’  some  men  believe  the  gospel,  and  others  reject  it,  the  faith 
of  the  former  must  be  ascribed  to  themselves  or  to  God.  If  Pelagians 
ascribe  it  to  tlie  former,  they  rescue  themselves,  indeed,  from  any  diffi¬ 
culty  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  opinion,  that  faith 
is  the  gift  of  God ;  but  they  leave  an  occasion  of  boasting  to  the  be¬ 
liever.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  ascribe  it  to  God,  then  it  must  be  the 
result  of  an  influence  common  to  all,  or  special  to  some.  The  latter 
8up|K)sition  draws  after  it  the  doctrine  of  eternal  and  personal  election. 
They  seem,  therefore,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  former 
sup|K>sition.  But,  if  a  common  and  equal  operation,  or  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  leads  to  the  existence  of  faith  in  the  case  of  some,  and  not  in 
the  case  of  others,  it  must  surely  be  because  the  former  are  less  averse 
to  believe,  or  more  disjHiscd  to  improve  the  means  of  grace  than  the 
latter ;  i.  e.,  they  are  less  depraved,  and  so  require  less  assistance  from 
the  Spirit  of  Gml  to  work  out  their  oum  salvation.  And  yet,  by  sup- 
]M»sitiun,  they  receive  as  much  assistance  as  those  who  are  more  de¬ 
praved  ;  i.  e.,  those  who  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  moral  help  re¬ 
ceive  no  more  than  those  who  have  the  least  need  of  it ;  in  opposition 
to  the  axiom  of  Bishop  Tomline,  that  ‘  God  has  equally  enabled  every 
man  to  work  out  his  oum  salvation.*  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  this 
assertion  which,  it  is  probable,  never  struck  the  mind  of  his  Lordship. 
An  equal  measure  of  aid  in  working  out  our  salvation  (which  we  are 
ossuriHl  all  men  possess)  may  mean  a  meiisure  equal  in  itself ;  i.  e., 
equal  in  all  cases,  in  degree ; — or  a  measure  equally  proportioned  to  the 
need  of  tliose  who  receive  it.  His  Lordship  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
to  be  involved  in  the  following  inextricable  dilemma :  Either  that  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  which — to  preserve  even  the  appearance  of  ascribing 
the  praise  of  man’s  salvation  to  God  —he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge 
is  vouchsafed  to  all  men,  is  bestowed  in  the  first  sense  of  the  term 
eepud,  i.e.,  in  an  equal  degree  upon  all  men : — in  which  case  those 
who,  iKMiig  more  obdurate,  reject  the  gospel,  are  less  favourably  dealt 
with  than  others,*  inasmuch  as  the  aid  they  receive  is  not  equally  adapt¬ 
ed  to  meet  their  moral  wants,  (a  supposition  which  would  cause  all  the 
arrows  shot  by  the  Arminian  to  recoil  upon  himself.) — Or  the  supposed 
gift  is  bestowed  in  a  degree  which  renders  it  equally  proportioned  to 
the  moral  need  of  those  who  receive  it ; — in  which  case  it  must  effect 
the  salvation  of  all,  or  the  salvation  of  none.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  a  measure  of  influence,  equally  adapted  to  subdue  the  depra¬ 
vity  of  two  human  beings,  should  succeed  in  the  case  of  one,  and 
fail  in  the  case  of  the  other,  A  power  equal  to  a  hundred  would  as 
certainly  remove  an  obstruction  amounting  only  to  eighty,  as  a  power 
of  fifty  would  remove  an  obstruction  of  forty.  That  both  should  suc¬ 
ceed  is  wrfectly  possible,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  certain ;  but  that 
the  hundred  should  fail  while  the  fifty  succeeds,  or  vice  versa,  is  utterly 
incredible  and  inconceivable.  ’ — PP«  67,  68.  . 

The  objectious,  to  which  Dr.  Payne  replies  with  great  dex- 
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terity  and  force,  are,  that  election  is  incompatible  with  Divine 
froodness — with  Divine  justice— with  human  accountability  and 
free  agency — and  witli  the  exhortations  to  perseverance  contained 
in  the  Scriptures. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  discussed  at  great  length  and 
w’ith  considerable  ability.  Six  lectures  are  devoted  to  it.  The 
Atonement  is  represented  as  ‘a  satisfaction  for  sin  rendered  to 
‘  God,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  tlie  world,  by  the  perfect  obe- 
‘  dience  unto  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a  satisfaction 
‘  which  has  removed  every  obstacle  resulting  from  the  Divine  per- 
‘  fections  and  government,  to  the  bestowment  of  mercy  upon  the 
‘  guilty  in  any  method  which  Divine  wisdom  may  see  fit  to 
‘  adopt.’ 

Upon  this  point  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  conceptions 
of  Cliristians  should  be  well  formed  and  vigorous;  and  w^e  should 
be  glad,  did  our  space  permit,  to  quote  our  author’s  lucid  and  ad¬ 
mirable  statement  of  the  doctrine.  But  w;e  must  abstain.  It  is 
not  enough  to  believe  that  s&rne  how  or  other  the  pardon  of  sin  is 
connecte(l  with  the  death  of  Christ.  Enough  for  salvation  it  may 
be ;  but  certainly  not  enough,  to  give  intelligent  and  reflecting 
minds,  satisfactory  and  animating  views  of  tlie  Divine  govern¬ 
ment.  Such  view’s  can  only  be  attained  in  proportion  as  we  see 
that  the  suflerings  of  Christ  exactly  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  that  the  scheme  of  salvation  through  Him  is  in  harmony 
with  all  the  principles  of  enlightened  jurisprudence.  Texts  which 
prove  the  fact  of  atonement  are  very  important,  and  we  have 
abundance  of  them.  They  are  like  the  strong  points  of  a  military 
position — impregnable  forts.  But  in  our  struggle  with  Unita- 
rianism  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  these,  nor  give  to  those 
who  differ  from  us,  the  impression  that  the  glorious  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  is,  (to  use  Dr.  Channiiig’s  expression,)  shut  up 
to  a  few  isolated  passages  of  Scripture,  ne  must  feel  ourselves, 
and  make  others  feel,  that  reason  calls  aloud  for  such  a  plan  as 
revelation  unfolds,  and  tliat  every  thin^  around  us,  and  every 
thing  within  us,  is  in  harmony  with  it.  Far,  therefore,  from  dis¬ 
approving  of  enquiries  into  the  theory  or  rationale  of  Atonement, 
W'e  wish  that  more  attention  was  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  we 
hail  Dr.  Payne’s  work  as  likely  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  his  readers 
into  this  channel. 

On  the  much  agitated  (]^uestion  of  the  extent  of  the  Atonement, 
our  author  maintains  that  it  is  universal ;  but  that  redemption  is 
particular — or  in  other  w'ords,  that  God  designed  the  Atonement 
should  be  sufficient  for  all,  but  efficient  only  to  some.  We  are 
surprised,  however,  that  no  direct  Scriptural  evidence  is  advanced 
for  the  universal  sufficiency  of  the  Atonement.  Excellent  as  are 
the  arguments  adduced,  they  will  not  supply  the  lack  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  testimony.  We  are  still  more  surprised  that  our  author 
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should  deprive  himself  of  all  direct  support  from  Scripture  by 
asserting,  1.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  general  meaning 
to  the  general  expressions,  ‘all,’  ‘every  one,'  ‘world,’  &c.,  in  the 
passages  usually  quoted  to  prove  the  universality  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment;  and,  2.  That  it  is  not  even  probable  such  is  their  meaning. 
How,  moreover,  can  he  say  ‘many’  cannot  be  understood  to 
mean  ‘all,' without  doing  violence  to  language,  with  the  fifth  of 
Romans  before  him.  Our  own  view  is,  that  in  most  passages, 
the  general  expressions  referred  to  demand  an  unlimited  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  that  th^  refer  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  and  not  to  its  efficiency.  Nothing  is  clearer  to  us  than 
that  such  is  the  case  in  1  John  ii.  2.  The  world  there,  is  not  the 
Gentile  world  in  distinction  from  the  Jewish  nation ;  but  all  un¬ 
godly  men,  in  opposition  to  believers  in  Christ.  When  the  apos¬ 
tle  says  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  he  is  speaking  of  him¬ 
self  and  fellow-christians,  of  all  who  were  walking  in  tlie  liglit ; 
and  in  order  to  encourage  himself  and  fellow-believers  to  confide 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  Atonement  for  their  justification,  he  re¬ 
presents  it  as  sufficient  for  all  men — even  for  the  world  of  the 
ungodly,  who  were  walking  in  darkness. 

Justification  follows  the  Atonement.  It  is  discussed  at  some¬ 
what  greater  length,  and  with  equal  ability.  After  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  sanctification,  with  which  the  Romish  church  and 
some  quaker  writings  confound  it,  its  nature  is  explained  in  the 
following  passage : 

'  To  justify  an  individual,  when  God  is  the  Justifier,  is  not,  then, 
to  pronounce  him  innocent,  or  righteous,  since  no  men  are  really  so; 
nor  by  any  conceivable  process  whatever  can  they  be  made  actually  so: 
but  it  is  either  to  count  him  righteous,  i.  e.,  to  treat  him  (as  we  shall 
afterwards  see)  as  if  he  were  righteous, — or  to  declare  that  the  Divine 
government  will  so  treat  him,  for  a  reason,  or  on  a  ground,  which  will 
be  afterwards  noticed,  I  do  not  mention  it  now,  simply  because  it 
might  tend  to  embarrassment,  by  diverting,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
the  thoughts  of  the  reader  from  the  one  single  point  on  which  I  would 
fix  his  attention.  And,  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  '  to 
justify,'  it  follows  that  to  be  in  a  justified  state,  is  not  either  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  just,  or  to  be  made  actuiilly  just, — for  both  are  impossible  in 
the  case  of  a  sinner :  but  it  is  to  be  treated  as  if  we  were  just ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  be  in  the  state  of  those  whom  God  declares  that  he 
will  treat  as  if  they  were  just ;  i.  e.,  it  is  to  be  in  the  faith  of  Christ ; 
for  the  Divine  declaration  is,  that  believers  are  the  persons  who  shall 
be  treaty!  us  if  they  were  just.  And  this  declaration  is  to  be  sought 
for,  not  in  that  volume  to  which  no  creature  has  access,  recording  the 
secret  purposes  of  Gml,  but  in  that  other  volume  which  he  has  graci¬ 
ously  laid  open  to  the  inspection  of  all, — even  that  blessed  word  which 
MVS,  He  that  belieyeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned.  *  Justification,'  says  IMr.  Fuller,  'is  our  standing  ac¬ 
quitted  by  the  revealed  will  of  God  declared  in  the  gospel.  As  the 
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wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven,  in  tlie  curses  of  his  law ;  so  the 
righteousness  of  G<k1  is  revealed,* — '  in  the  declarations  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  in  this  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  in  his  word,  I  conceive,  that 
the  sentence  both  of  condemnation  and  justification  consists.  He 
whom  the  Scriptures  bless,  is  blessed ;  and  he  whom  they  curse,  is 
cursed.*  ’  * — p. 

In  reasoning  out  the  view’s  embodied  in  this  passage,  Dr. 
Payne  disproves  eternal  justification,  and  justihcation  by  a  private 
assurance  of  accepfcuice.  He  shows  that  ‘  neither  condemnation 
‘  nor  justificjition  consists  in  the  secret  purpose  of  God,  but  in  his 
‘  will  as  revealed,  as  if  by  a  sentence^  in  his  word  * — tliat  the 
ground  of  justification  is  the  all-sufficient  and  perfect  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Jesus  Christ,  including  his  obedience  luito  deatli.  And 
that  the  manner  in  which  this  is  made  available,  by  imputation,  is 
not  by  transferring  or  even  counting  it  to  believers,  but  by  treat-- 
ing  them  as  righteous  on  its  accoiuit. 

Faith  is  regarded  as  the  belief  of  the  Gospel^  understanding  the 
term  belief  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  understanding  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  Gospel,  the  Gospel  in  its  spiritual  meaning  and 
pow  er.  The  errors  of  those  w  ho  make  too  little  or  too  much  of 
faith  are  exposed.  ‘  Faith  justifies  by  bringing  an  individual  into 
‘  that  body,  to  every  individual  of  w’hich  the  blessing  of  justifica- 
‘  tion  is  secured  by  the  promise,  and  covenant,  and  oath  of  God.' 
Dr.  Payne  reconciles  the  statements  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  by 
supposing  that  the  term  justification  is  used  by  them  in  different 
senses.  In  this  supposition  he  agrees  with  Fuller,  M‘LeJUi,  and 
Wardlaw.  We  must  confess  ourselves  unsatisfied  w’ith  this  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty.  Nor  do  w  e  acquiesce  in  all  the  other  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Lectures  on  Justification;  but  we  have  read  them 
with  profit  and  high  gratification. 

The  Lectures  on  Regeneration  are  to  us  the  least  satisfactory 
part  of  the  volume.  They  are  very  good,  and  embody  more  ex¬ 
perimental  religion  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  But  they  are 
far  less  elaborate,  and  take  little  or  no  notice  of  many  interesting 
points  connected  with  the  subject.  We  could  have  wished,  for 
instance,  that  the  connexion  of  regeneration  with  baptism,  and 
the  origin  and  progress  of  erroneous  opinions  on  that  topic,  had 
been  explained,  and  that  the  various  notions  of  regeneration  held 
at  the  present  diiy  l)y  Christians,  had  been  carefully  delineated 
and  distinguished.  By  one  class  of  Christians  in  the  Church  of 
England  regeneration  is  regarded  merely  as  an  outward  introduc¬ 
tion  by  baptism  into  the  outward  church — by  another  class,  in 
the  same  community,  as  a  spiritual  change  always  accompanying 
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baptism,  when  rightly  administered,  and  imparting  spiritual 
power.  Calvinists,  in  general,  look  on  it  as  a  change  of  nature 
which  may  or  may  not  accompany  baptism,  but  which  is  always 
anterior  to  faith,  and  secures  the  final  salvation  of  all  on  whom  it 
passes.  The  Wesleyan}^  on  the  contrary,  suppose  faith  to  be 
intro<iuctory  to  regeneration,  and,  along  with  other  Arminians, 
that  regenerated  men  may  perish.  Now,  these  are  distinctions 
M'hich  in  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Payne’s  we  are  surprised  to  find 
scarcely  noticed ;  and  very  sorry  too,  for  no  one  is  more  able  to 
dispose  of  them  efficiently.  The  general  principles,  indeed,  which 
the  Lectures  on  Regeneration  unfold,  are  capable  of  application 
to  these  and  other  points.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  us.  We 
think  they  ought  to  have  been  applied^  and  that  truth  should 
have  been  shown  in  these  lectures  as  well  as  in  the  former,  in 
juAta-position,  and  so  in  stronger  contrast  with  error. 

Dr.  Payne  regards  regeneration  as  a  change  exclusively  of  a 
mond  nature.  It  presupposes  a  divine  influence  on  the  mind  of 
its  subject,  but  is  produced  by  the  truth.  ‘  It  comprehends  the 
‘  spiritual  illumination  of  the  understanding,  the  sanctification  of 
‘  tlie  affections,  the  renovation  of  the  will,  and  the  purification  of 
‘  the  conduct.* 

\V  e  have  no  further  room  for  extract  or  remarks.  Tlie  obser- 
vTitions  already  made  will  show  that  we  do  not  look  on  the 
W’ork  as  perfect,  although  w’e  esteem  it  of  great  excellence.  Some 
of  its  positions  we  do  not  agree  with.  Here  and  there  we  have 
noticed  aii  ambiguous  and  obscure  sentence,  although  generally 
the  style  is  eminently  clear.  What  is  the  meaimig  of  this  sen¬ 
tence  : 

*  It  is  i\Tong  in  disregarding  those  previous  engagements  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  gracious  design  on  the  part  of  the  Son. 
arising  out  of  them,  to  lead  certain  individuals,  by  special  grace,  to  im¬ 
plore  that  mercy  which  is  offered  freely  to  all,— without  which  no  man 
can  obtain  it,  which  renders  the  salvation  of  some  men  certain.  * 

— p.  22(). 

Bonus  dormitat  Homerus.  But  what  if  he  does  occasionally 
slumber,  the  Iliad  for  all  that  lives  and  will  live. 
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Art.  IV.  1,  The  Americans,  in  their  Moral,  Social,  and  Political 
Relations.  By  Francis  J.  Grund.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  London; 
Longman.  1837* 

2.  Society  in  America,  By  Harriet  Martinrau,  Author  of  '‘Il¬ 
lustrations  of  Political  Economy."  In  3  vols.  12mo.  London  : 
Saunders  &  Otley.  1837» 


^T^HE  peopling  of  New  England,  by  the  ‘pilgrim  fathers/  laid 
*  the  foundation  of  all  the  future  greatness  of  the  United 
States.  The  memorable  struggle  for  religious  freedom  which  ex¬ 
patriated  these  men  of  stern  mould  and  lofty  principle,  was  the 
precursor  and  the  remote  cause  of  those  determined  efforts  that 
achieved  all  the  liberty  which  America  now  enjoys.  The  fathers 
asserted  the  rights  of  conscience ;  their  descendants  carried  out 
the  principle,  and  determined  to  be  politically  free.  The  same  in¬ 
domitable  love  of  liberty  which  induced  their  puritan  ancestors  to 
brave  the  terrors  of  exile,  inspired  a  succeeding  generation  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  mother  country,  and  dictated, 
in  1776,  that  ‘declaration  of  independence/  which  committed 
them  to  a  perilous  contest  with  all  the  might  of  England.  The 
result  of  the  contest  was  unexpected  and  astonishing.  A  new 
power  arose ;  the  monarchical  principle  was  rejected,  the  proud 
distinction  of  noble  birth  was  treated  as  a  bauble,  and  the  people 
legislated  and  governed  for  their  own  benefit. 

But  this  was  only  an  experiment ;  the  conservative  politicians 
of  the  day  predicted  its  certain  and  speedy  failure.  They  saw  in 
it  every  thing  that  was  disastrous  to  social  order  and  good  go¬ 
vernment.  Divisions  were  to  arise,  anarchy  was  to  ensue,  civili¬ 
zation  was  to  retrograde,  and  religion  to  become  extinct.  The 
progress  and  the  triumph  of  trans-atlantic  freedom  had,  in  the  eyes 
of  these  sages,  but  a  meteoric  brilliancy  ;  its  aspect  was  porten¬ 
tous,  and  its  evanescent  glories  were  to  expire  in  darkness.  Half 
a  century  has  now  elapsed,  and  the  great  American  confederacy 
still  exists ;  its  power  has  advanced  with  a  giant’s  strides,  its  com¬ 
merce  spreads  over  the  globe,  and  its  resources  have  multiplied 
beyond  a  parallel.  There  is  not  a  nation  which  would  not  be 
proud  of  its  alliance,  not  an  empire  to  which  the  future  gives  such 
promise  of  prosperity  and  grandeur. 

America  is  now  the  great  and  central  laboratory,  where  experi¬ 
ments  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  results  of  which  the 
human  race  is  interested ;  it  is  a  school  where  many  of  the  most 
important  problems  in  politics  and  morals  are  in  a  course  of  solu¬ 
tion.  And  whatever  indifference  may  be  affected,  or  contempt 
expressed,  by  those  who  charitably  denominate  America  ‘  a  nation 
without  a  king,  and  without  a  God,*  the  eagerness  with  which 
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every  fact  is  seized  that  has  a  bearing  on  any  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  now  agitated  amongst  us;  the  breathless. attention  which  is 

given  to  any  tourist,  or  resident  for - years  in  America, 

who  can  give  confirmation  to  the  opinions  of  one  party,  or 
furnish  matter  of  doubt  or  ridicule  to  the  other,  show  that 
neither  friend  nor  foe,  neither  the  admirers  of  aristocratic  as¬ 
sumption  nor  the  advocates  of  popular  freedom,  are  indifferent 
spectators. 

The  benefits  which  Britain  and  America  may  confer  on  each 
other  are  immense ;  while  the  injury  which  both  must  sustain  by 
irritation,  or  open  rupture,  is  incalculable.  Efforts  have  not 
been  wanting  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  promote  misunder¬ 
standings  and  enmity.  But  the  good  sense  of  our  countrymen 
has  imposed  a  check  to  the  recklessness  and  malevolence  of  party 
scribes.  Disastrous  would  it  be  for  the  world’s  welfare  should  the 
unrivalled  capabilities  of  good  possessed  by  the  two  nations  be 
by  any  means  impeded  or  destroyed.  Each  is  entitled  to  a  candid 
construction  of  its  laws,  institutions,  and  habits,  and  both  may 
probably  become  wiser  if  they  would  but  lay  aside  their  preju¬ 
dices,  and  attentively  examine  the  facts  which  they  present  to 
each  other.  There  is  scarcely  any  complaint  more  frequently 
urged  by  English  travellers  against  the  Americans  than  their  na¬ 
tional  pride.  We  are  perpetually  hearing  of  its  absurd  and  of¬ 
fensive  exhibitions,  and  are  called  upon  to  resent  the  insult  which 
it  otl'ers  to  our  dignity.  We  have  little  sympathy  with' such  com- 
plainers.  America  has  much  of  which  she  may  be  justly  proud, 
and  our  own  countrymen  are  deeply  steeped  in  the  crime  (if  crime 
it  may  be  called)  with  which  the  citizens  of  the  New  World  are 
charged.  Mr.  Grund’s  apology  is  sufficiently  flattering  to  our  own 
vanity,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  doubt  its  va¬ 
lidity. 

‘All  the  causes  of  British  pride,*  he  says,  ‘  are  equally  operating  on  the 
Ameri^ns,  They  are  of  the  same  (»rigin  ;  all  the  glory  attached  to 
the  British  name  is  that  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  they  have  themselves 
had  an  honourable  share  in  its  acquisition.  Their  fathers  were  the  bold 
settlers  who  first  transplanted  Britivsh  views  and  British  genius  to  a  new 
world,  to  ^)er|H‘tuate  them  to  the  end  of  time.  But  they  have  improved 
ujKm  them,  they  have  opened  God’s  temples  to  all  his  worshippers; 
mul,  jH'rhaps,  for  the  first  time  on  earth,  raised  the  standard  of  equal 
InH'rty  and  justice.  Ihey  have  rallied  round  the  standard  towagew'ar 
against  the  most  pow’erful  nation  in  Europe — and  they  were  not  con- 
quert'd.  A  second  time  they  were  arrayed  in  battle  against  England, 
and  a  second  time  they  proved  themselves  not  inferior  to  their  proud 
pnij^nitors.  Are  these  no  causes  for  national  vanity  ?  And  is  this 
highest  encomium  which  they  can  possibly  bestow  on 
t  e  mglish  ?  Do  not  the  English  furnish  the  standard  of  American 
P*?  ^  -—the  character  to  which  they  w'ill  not  acknowledge  themselves 
in  trior  .  W  hen  did  any  one  hear  the  Americans  draw  envious  com- 
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parisons  between  themselves  and  other  nations,  save  the  English  ?' — 

Vol.  I.,  p.  «. 

The  desirableness  of  obtaining  correct  information  on  a  subject 
wliich  interests  all  parties  is  universally  admitted,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  introducing  to  our  read¬ 
ers  the  works  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  Americans^  in  their  Morale  Sociaf,  and  Political  Relations^ 
is  the  work  of  an  author — German  by  birth,  but  American  by 
adoption — w'ell  acquainted  both  with  the  United  States,  and  with 
Britain,  and  honestly  concerned  to  remove  mutual  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  and  to  give  to  each  a  more  correct  and  honourable  view 
of  the  other. .  He  conceives  that  ‘  the  Americans  have  been 
‘  grossly  misrepresented ;  and  this  not  so  much  by  ascribing 
‘  to  them  spurious  qualities  as  by  omitting  all  mention  of 
‘  those  which  entitle  them  to  honour  and  respect;  and  by  re- 
‘  presenting  the  foibles  of  certain  classes  as  weaknesses  be- 
‘  longing  to  the  nation.  The  object,*  he  continues,  ‘  of  this  pub- 
‘  lication  wdll  be  attained,  if  it  serve  to  inspire  the  English 
‘  with  more  just  conceptions  of  American  worth,  and  increase 
‘  the  respect  and  friendship  of  America  for  England.’  In  pur¬ 
suing  this  object,  our  author  does  not  employ  himself  in  geograph¬ 
ical  description,  nor  in  details  of  natural  history  or  geological 
phenomena ;  but  he  presents  us  with  a  portraiture  of  '  the  Ameri¬ 
cans*  in  their  character,  mental  and  moral,  in  the  working  of  their 
political  system  in  general,  and  of  their  various  institutions  in 
particular.  He  also  endeavours  to  mark  the  causes  of  their  pre¬ 
sent  greatness,  and  to  show,  from  their  rapid  advances  to  power 
and  grandeur,  how  highly  deserving  they  are  of  the  attention  and 
respect  of  this  nation. 

The  first  volume  relates  principally  to  American  manners,  their 
social  habits,  their  partialities  and  prejudices  with  reference  to  the 
various  foreigners  who  amalgamate  with  them,  their  literature, 
education,  morality,  and  religion.  The  second  volume  is  occu¬ 
pied  chiefly  w'ith  a  view  of  the  multiplied  forms  in  which  their 
extraordinary  energies  and  internal  resources  are  developed,  the 
relation  of  the  several  states  to  each  other,  and  of  the  great  con¬ 
federacy  to  the  world  at  large,  and  especially  to  Britain. 

Mr.  Grund’s  work  is  certainly  not  to  be  classed  with  the  ephe¬ 
meral  productions  of  book-making  travellers  and  tourists ;  it  bears 
the  impress  of  a  vigorous  and  well-informed  mind,  possessing  no 
mean  qualifications  for  the  work  proposed.  To  a  long  residence 
in  the  United  States  he  adds  great  power  of  observation,  and  ge¬ 
neral  soundness  of  judgment.  And,  with  some  exceptions,  which 
we  shall  presently  name,  we  tender  to  him  our  cordial  thanks  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  written  on  a  subject  so  deeply 
interesting,  and  yet,  concerning  which,  so  many  misrepresentations 
have  prevailed. 
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Miss  Martineau  is  well  known  to  the  British  public  by  her 
JllugfratioM  of  Political  Economy.  We  are  glad  to  meet  her  on 
the  present  occasion,  and,  although  we  shall  be  compelled  to  express 
our  dissent  from  some  of  her  positions,  and  to  controvert  her 
views  on  points  of  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  interest,  we 
cheerfully  record  our  admiration  of  the  talent  and,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  most  of  which  we  shall  name,  of  the  general  sentiments 
of  her  work.  She  landed  at  New  York,  Sept.  19,  1834,  and 
sailed  thence  for  England,  August  1,  1836,  having  diligently  em¬ 
ployed  the  interval  in  an  extensive  tour,  which  furnished  her  with 
ample  opportunities  of  forming  an  enlightened  estimate  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions,  condition,  and  prospects  of  the  country. 

*  In  the  course  of  this  tour,*  she  says,  '  I  visited  almost  every  kind 
of  institution.  The  prisons  of  Auburn,  Philadelphia,  and  Nashville; 
the  insane  and  other  hospitals  of  almost  every  considerable  place ;  the 
literary  and  scientific  institutions ;  the  factories  of  the  north ;  the 
plantations  of  the  south ;  the  farms  of  the  west.  I  lived  in  houses 
w'hich  might  be  called  pdaces,  in  log- houses,  and  in  a  farm-house.  I 
travelled  much  in  wagons,  as  well  as  stages ;  also  on  horseback,  and  in 
some  of  the  best  and  worst  of  steam-boats.  I  saw  weddings,  and 
christenings ;  the  gatherings  of  the  richer  at  watering-places,  and  of 
the  humbler  at  country  festivals.  I  was  present  at  orations,  at  land 
sales,  and  in  the  slave  market.  I  was  in  frequent  attendance  on  the 
supreme  court  and  the  senate,  and  witnessed  some  of  the  proceedings 
of  state  legislatures.  Above  all,  I  W’as  received  into  the  bosom  of 
many  families,  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a  daughter  or  a  sister.  It 
w'ould  be  nearly  impossible  to  relate  whom  I  knew  during  my  travels. 
Nearly  every  eminent  man  in  politics,  science,  and  literature,  and  al¬ 
most  every  distinguished  woman  would  grace  my  list.  I  have  re¬ 
spected  and  beloved  friends  of  each  political  party ;  and  of  nearly 
every  religious  denomination ;  among  slaveholders,  colonizationists, 
and  abolitionists ;  among  farmers,  lawyers,  merchants,  professors,  and 
clergy.  I  travelled  among  several  tribes  of  Indians ;  and  spent 
months  in  the  southern  states,  with  negroes  ever  at  my  heels.*  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  XV. 

As  her  means  for  observation  were  thus  ample,  so  the  temper 
of  mind  with  which  the  tour  was  undertaken  was  eminently  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Americans.  Miss  Martineau  avows,  what  is  well 
known  to  all  the  readers  of  her  former  publications,  ‘  a  strong 

*  disposition  to  admire  democratic  institutions,’  yet  professes  to 
have  entered  on  her  inquiry  with  ‘  an  entire  ignorance  how  far  the 
‘  people  of  the  United  States  lived  up  to,  or  fell  below,  their  own 

*  theory.*  We  were  somewhat  incredulous  at  first  respecting  the 
latter  of  these  affirmations,  but  are  now  fully  satisfied  of  its  truth. 
Her  volumes  bespeak  an  impartial  and  inquiring  mind,  free,  for 
the  most  part,  from  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  indis¬ 
criminate  admiration  on  the  other.  The  theory  of  the  American 
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constitution  commands  her  unqualified  approbation,  while  she 
animadverts  with  becoming  severity  on  the  false  morals  and  de¬ 
based  temper  of  its  society.  Her  work  constitutes  ‘  a  compound 
‘  of  philosophy  and  fact/  and  will  do  much  to  dissipate  the  false 
lights  in  which  the  United  States  have  been  viewed. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  travel  through  the  whole  of  the 
disclosures  which  she  makes.  Such  an  effort  would  defeat  itself; 
and  we  shall  therefore  restrict  our  remarks  to  two  or  three  ot  the 
most  prominent  and  important  topics  wdiich  are  noticed.  No  in¬ 
telligent  traveller,  who  has  taken  part  in  the  political  discussions 
of  the  mother  country,  can  set  foot  on  American  soil  without 
being  alive  to  the  fact,  that  he  is  about  to  witness  the  solution  of 
problems  which  have  long  agitated  the  master-spirits  of  his  own 
land.  Entering  into  a  new  state  of  society,  where  the  institutions 
of  the  old  \vorld  are  discarded ;  where  monarchy  is  rejected,  and 
a  peerage  unknow  n ;  where  the  w  ill  of  the  majority  is  worshipped 
as  the  supreme  law,  and  opinions,  elsewhere  regarded  as  little 
better  than  matters  of  speculation  or  the  elements  of  an  abstract 
theory,  are  solemnly  avowed  to  be  self-evident  truths,  it  is  but 
natural  that  a  feeling  of  deep  interest  should  be  experienced. 
The  speculations  of  philosophers  and  the  struggles  of  party  are 
thus  subjected  to  a  practical  test,  and  no  enlightened  Englishman 
will  look  upon  the  result  without  solicitude.  Few  reflecting  men 
possess  such  faith  in  their  own  principles  as  to  be  unmoved  by 
the  consciousness  that  their  theories  will  be  tested,  and  their 
predictions  confirmed  or  falsified  by  the  facts  about  to  be  wit¬ 
nessed.  The  mere  tools  of  party  may  be  capable  of  such  in- 
difierence.  But  all  honest,  thoughtful,  and  sagacious  men  will 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  conviction  that  now  at  last  an  opportunity 
is  obtained  of  determining  by  the  evidence  of  fact — the  most  con¬ 
clusive  w  hich  can  address  itself  to  the  human  mind — how  far  their 
speculations  have  been  sound,  and  their  view's  of  political  science 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  obvious  purposes  of  human 
society. 

With  such  feelings  Miss  Martineau  appears  to  have  landed  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  result  of  her  observations  is  fearlessly 
and  frankly  given  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Many  admirers  of 
American  institutions  and  society  w'ill  be  surprised  at  her  state¬ 
ments,  and  some  of  them  wdll  probably  think  that  she  ought  to 
have  refrained  from  saying  so  much.  We  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  Let  us  know  our  transatlantic  brethren  as  they  are,  in 
their  weakness  as  well  as  in  their  pow'er,  in  the  waywardness  of 
their  temper,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  their  conduct,  as  well  as 
in  the  liberality  and  high-toned  character  of  their  political  in¬ 
stitutions.  True  philosophy  is  the  growth  of  extensive  know¬ 
ledge,  and  must  ever  be  injured  by  concealment,  however  partial 
or  well  meant. 
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The  obvious  and  fearful  evils  which  have  arisen  in  this  country 
from  the  domination  of  a  selfish  and  low-minded  aristocracy,  have 
led  many  sober  men  to  miscalculate  the  practical  fruits  of  repub¬ 
lican  institutions.  Seeing  that  the  interests  of  the  many  have 
been  recklessly  sacrificed  in  the  old  world  to  the  privileges  of  the 
few  \  and  that  all  the  mischief  of  an  irrational  and  sordid  mono¬ 
poly  has  in  consecjuence  afflicted  society,  it  has  been  thoughtlessly 
concluded  that  a  change  of  institutions  would  not  only  effect  an 
extinction  of  existing  evils,  but  would  also  effectually  guard 
against  the  occurrence  of  others.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
official  corruption,  and  any  thing  like  pandering  to  the  bad  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  community,  must  be  unknown  in  a  land  like  America, 
where  the  suffrage  is  all  but  universal,  the  vote  secret,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  government  extremely  limited.  It  is  obvious, 
nowever,  to  remark,  that  the  most  material  feature  of  the  case  is 
overlooked  in  such  a  calculation.  The  condition  of  human  nature 
is  disregarded,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  our  expecta¬ 
tions  are  found  delusive,  and  our  theories  are  proved  to  be  un¬ 
tenable. 

We  are  far  from  underrating  the  importance  of  a  sound  political 
constitution.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  cannot 
be  too  dearly  purchased,  even  by  the  sufferings  and  the  blood  of 
the  choicest  spirits  of  our  race.  But  it  is  nevertheless  absurd  and 
visionary  to  expect  from  any  form  of  government,  however  simple 
and  well  based,  a  rooting  out  of  those  evils  which  have  their 
origin  in  human  nature,  and  will  force  themselves  into  existence 
in  every  set  of  circumstances  that  can  be  conceived.  The  moral 
of  our  nature  must  be  rectified,  before  society  can  become  what 
philosophers  anticipate.  Man’s  reason  must  be  enlightened,  his 
social  affections  must  be  purified,  the  pervading  influences  of  re¬ 
ligion  must  reform  and  elevate  his  character,  before  he  will  cease 
to  be  a  selfish  and  corrupting  being. 

These  remarks  derive  a  painful  confirmation,  and  one  for  which 
in  its  lamentable  extent  we  were  not  prepared,  from  the  disclo¬ 
sures  of  the  work  before  us.  Miss  Martineau  will  not  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  a  disposition  to  darken  the  picture,  yet  we  confess  that 
her  delineation  does  more  to  lower  our  estimate  of  the  political 
condition  of  America  than  all  the  tirades  which  have  issued  from 
the  Tory  press  of  this  country.  We  are  sometimes  ready  to  sus¬ 
pect  that,  in  her  solicitude  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality,  she 
has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  However  this  may  be,  she 
makes  out  a  strong  case,  and  brings  some  heavy  charges,  wdiich 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  disproved. 

e  are  anxious  that  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  her  work  may 
not  be  misunderstood,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  our  read¬ 
ers  should  bear  distinctly  in  mind  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  arc  offered.  c  arc  not  dealing  with  republicanism  simply,' 
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but  with  republicanism  as  contrasted  with  a  limited  monarchy ; 
and  our  object  is  to  show  from  the  statements  of  our  authoress, 
that  the  practical  working  of  the  former  is  far  from  producing  the 
public  virtue  and  happiness  wliich  its  advocates  anticipate.  We 
are  fully  conscious  of  the  evils  which  have  grown  out  of  our  own 
system,  and  will  not  yield  to  any  of  our  countrymen  in  zeal  for  a 
searching  and  thorough  reform.  Every  department  of  our  go¬ 
vernment  needs  it,  and  w'oe  will  be  to  our  aristocracy  if  they 
continue  doggedly  to  resist  the  public  will.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  acknowledge  defects  in  the  working  of  our  institutions,  and 
another  thing  to  reject  those  institutions  as  essentially  vicious. 
The  former  may  consist  with  an  honest  determination  to  correct 
what  is  wrong,  the  latter  can  only  be  justified  where  the  case  pre¬ 
cludes  doubt,  and  the  substitute  is  at  hand.  We  admire  the 
simple  theory  of  a  republic ;  but,  human  nature  being  w  hat  it  is, 
we  prefer  a  limited  monarchy,  with  all  its  attendant  evils.  But 
let  us  notice  the  political  condition  of  America  as  related  by  Miss 
Martineau. 

Speaking  of  the  extent  and  disposal  of  the  patronage  of  the 
United  States  government,  she  remarks, 

'  There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  official  corruption  is  abundant 
under  all  g()vernnients ;  and,  for  some  reasons  which  will  he  easily  ap- 
])rehended,  remarkably  so  under  the  government  of  the  United  States.* 
Vol.  L,  p.  73. 

Now  this  is  the  reverse  of  wdiat  our  countrymen  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  believe ;  and,  had  it  been  uttered  by  a  scion  of  no¬ 
bility,  or  a  WTiter  of  the  Tory  school,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  attributed  to  the  prejudices  of  his  class.  Yet  we  fear  it  is 
too  true,  as  the  charge  is  well  supported  by  numerous  appalling 
facts.  The  chapter  on  Ojjice  is  one  of  the  most  painful  in  her 
book.  It  lays  bare,  without  reserve,  the  mean  and  contemptible 
arts  by  which  popular  favour  is  sought  by  the  candidates  for  pub¬ 
lic  office,  and  the  dangers  which  encompass  them  from  the  moment 
of  their  object  being  attained. 

‘  I  w’as  told,*  says  Miss  Martineau,  ‘  two  things  separately,  last  year, 
which,  if  put  together,  seem  to  yield  an  alarming  result.  1  was  told 
that  almost  every  man  holds  office,  some  time  during  his  life;  and  that 
holding  office  is  the  ruin  of  moral  independence.  The  case  is  not, 
however,  nearly  so  had  as  this.  There  is  a  kind  of  public  life  which 
does  seem  to  injure  the  morals  of  all  w'ho  enter  it ;  hut  very  few  are 
affected  by  it.  Office  in  a  man’s  own  neighbourhood,  where  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  o])inions  are  known,  and  where  the  honour  and  emolument 
are  small,  is  not  very  seductive ;  and  these  are  the  offices  filled  by  the 
greater  number  of  citizens  w'ho  serve  society.  The  temptation  to  pro- 
])itiate  opinion  hi*comes  pow'erful  when  a  citizen  desires  to  enter  the 
legislature,  «>r  to  lie  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State.  The  peril  in¬ 
creases  when  he  l)ecomes  a  candidate  for  Congress ;  and  there  seems  to 
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be  no  expectation  whatever  that  a  candidate  for  the  presidentship,  or 
his  partizans,  should  retain  any  simplicity  of  speech,  or  re^mrd  to  equity 
in  the  distribution  of  places  and  promises.  All  this  is  dreadfully 
wn»ng.*  ....  ‘  It  has  become  the  established  method  of  seeking  office, 
not  only  to  declare  a  coincidence  of  opinion  with  the  supposed  maj(»rity, 
on  the  great  toj)ics  on  which  the  candidate  will  have  to  speak  and  act 
while  in  office,  but  to  deny,  or  conceal,  or  assert  any  thing  else  which 
it  is  supjMised  will  please  the  same  majority.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  l>est  men  are  not  in  office.  The  morally  inferior  who  succeed,  use 
their  power  for  selfish  purposes,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  corrupt  their 
constituents,  in  their  turn.  I  scarcely  knew,  at  first,  how  to  under¬ 
stand  the  political  conversations  which  1  heard  in  travelling.  If  a  ci¬ 
tizen  told  another  that  A.  had  voted  in  a  particular  manner,  the  other 
invariably  began  to  account  for  the  vote.  A.  had  voted  thus  to  please 
B.,  liecause  B.’a  infiuence  was  wanted  for  the  benefit  of  C.,  who  had 
promised  so  and  so  to  A.'s  brother,  or  son,  or  nephew,  or  leading  sec¬ 
tion  of  constituents.  A  reason  for  a  vote,  or  other  public  proceeding, 
must  always  be  found  ;  and  any  reason  seemed  to  be  taken  up  rather 
than  the  <»bvious  one,  that  a  man  votes  according  to  the  decision  of  his 
reason  and  conscience.  I  often  mentioned  this  to  men  in  office,  or 
siH*king  to  l)e  so  ;  and  they  received  it  with  a  smile  or  a  laugh  which 
wrung  my  heart.  Of  all  heart-withering  things,  political  scepticism 
in  a  republic  is  one  of  the  nn>st  painful.  I  told  Mr.  Clay  my  obser¬ 
vations  in  lM)th  kinds.  ‘  Let  them  laugh  !  *  cried  he,  with  an  honour¬ 
able  warmth  :  ‘  and  do  you  go  on  requiring  honesty ;  and  you  will  find 
it.*  He  is  right:  hut  those  who  would  find  the  highest  integrity  had 
iK'ttcr  not  iK'gin  their  observations  on  office-holders,  much  less  on  office- 
seekers,  as  a  class.  The  office-holder  finds,  too  often,  that  it  may  he 
easier  to  get  into  office  than  to  have  power  to  discharge  its  duties  when 
there :  and  then  the  temptation  to  subservience,  to  dishonest  silence,  is 
well  nigh  t<H>  strong  for  mortal  man.  The  office-keeper  stands  com¬ 
mitted  as  desiring  something  for  which  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  bu- 
siiu»ss  or  profession,  his  ease,  his  leisure,  and  the  quietness  of  his  repu¬ 
tation.  He  stands  forth  as  either  an  adventurer,  a  man  of  ambition, 
or  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  Being  once  thus  committed,  fiiilure 
is  mortifying,  and  the  allurement  to  compromise,  in  order  to  success,  is 
powerful.  Once  in  public  life,  the  politician  is  committed  for  ever, 
whether  he  immediately  perceives  this,  or  not.  Almost  every  public 
man  of  my  a^uaintance  owned  to  me  the  difficulty  of  retiring, — in 
mind,  if  not  in  presence, — after  the  possession  of  a  public  trust.  This 
paintul  hankering  is  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  honours  of 
public  sera’ice ;  and  I  am  disjM)sed  to  think  that  it  is  almost  universal ; 
that  scarcely  any  man  knows  quiet  and  content,  from  the  moment  of 
the  success  <)f  his  first  election.  The  most  mtulest  men  shrink  from 
thus  committing  themselves.  The  most  learned  men,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  flevote  themselves,  in  preference,  to  professions.  The  most  con¬ 
scientious  men,  gtmerally  speaking,  shun  the  snares  which  fatally  beset 
public  life,  at  present,  in  the  United  States. 

A  giMitleman  of  the  latter  chiss,  whose  talents  and  character  w'ould 
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that  he  would  never  serve  in  office,  l)ecauae  he  l)elieves  it  to  lie  the 
destruction  of  moral  indeptuidence  :  he  |>ointed  out  to  me  three  friends 
of  his,  men  of  remarkable  talent,  all  in  public  life.  ‘  Look  at  them,’ 
said  he,  ‘  and  see  what  they  might  have  l)een  !  Yet  A.  is  a  slave,  B. 
is  a  slave,  and  C.  is  a  worm  in  the  dust.’  Too  true.*  Vol.  1.,  pp. 
113— IK). 

Amongst  a  large  portion  of  the  office-seekers  and  office-holders 
of  America,  a  disgraceful  distinction  appears  to  be  drawn  between 
the  sentiments  avowed  in  public  and  those  which  are  held  in 
private.  The  people  are  flattered  in  the  one  case,  and  despised 
in  the  other.  In  the  former  instance  their  very  vices  are  lauded) 
while,  in  the  latter,  their  virtues  are  frequently  contemned  as 
the  offspring  of  superstition  and  weakness.  Miss  Martineau  na¬ 
turally  enough  protests  against  this  state  of  things,  gravely  as¬ 
serting  what  no  sane  mind  will  deny,  ‘  that  there  must  be  some 
‘  mistake ;  for  it  can  never  be  an  arrangement  of  Providence  that 
‘  men  cannot  serve  each  other  in  their  political  relations,  without 
‘  being  corrupted.*  p.  114.  We  are  sometimes  half  disposed  to 
smile  at  the  facility  w'ith  which  she  calculates  on  a  better  state  of 
things  arising.  She  acknowledges  the  evil  in  all  its  magnitude  and 
baseness,  but  then  it  is  only  for  such,  or  such,  a  change  to  be  effected, 
and  the  flowers  of  paradise  will  flourish  where  the  poisonous  pro¬ 
ductions  of  earth  are  now  rankly  luxuriant.  *  Let  the  governed,* 
she  says,  ‘  once  require  honesty  as  a  condition  of  their  consent ; 
‘  let  them  once  choose  the  best  men,  according  to  their  most  con- 
‘  scientious  conviction,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  this  insulting 
‘  and  disgusting  political  scepticism.’  p.  117.  All  this  we  admit, 
but — would  that  we  could  dispense  with  this  term — is  it  likely 
they  will  do  so?  What  are  the  indications  of  moral  change  which 
encourage  the  hope  that  within  our  time,  or  the  time  of  our 
children,  the  citizens  of  America,  or  of  any  other  state,  will  be¬ 
come  so  enlightened  and  right-minded  as  to  despise  the  man  who 
flatters  them,  and  to  take  to  their  bosom  the  faithful  reprover  of 
their  faults  ?  Something  more  than  education,  or  mere  forms  of 
government,  is  necessary  for  this,  and  here,  we  apprehend,  is  the 
grand  secret  of  the  delusive  hopes  and  false  reasoning  of  such 
writers  as  Miss  Martineau. 

Another  feature  of  American  society,  which  both  astonishes 
and  alarms  the  sober  people  of  Britain,  is  the  utter  disregard  of 
the  supremacy  of  law  frequently  evinced  even  by  the  most  respect¬ 
able  classes.  We  have  had  mobs  in  our  own  country,  but  they 
have  invariably  been  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  community. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  the  case  is  different.  So  slightly 
is  the  public  mind  impregnated  with  that  reverence  for  legal  forms 
which  characterizes  the  English  people,  that  the  better-informed 
and  more  respectable  portions  of  society  do  not  hesitate,  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  excitement,  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
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murderously  to  inflict  its  severest  penalties.  ^  Ma^strates  and 
lawyerSj  nay^  even  elders  and  deacons,  are  sometimes  found  acting 
a  prominent  part  on  these  occasions.  And  all  this  is  done  in  the 
light  of  open  day,  by  men  who  have  characters  to  sustain.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  deterred  by  the  fear  of  public  censure,  they  are 
urged  on  by  its  approval,  and  calculate  on  the  attainment  of  office 
as  the  reward  of  their  crimes.  Most  of  our  readers  have  heard 
of  the  ferocious  and  dastardly  assault  made  by  a  mob  of  this  kind 
in  Boston,  on  a  few  defenceless,  but  high-principled  women,  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1835.  Two  months  prior  to  this  the  pro¬ 
slavery  meeting  of  Faneuil  Hall  had  taken  place;  ‘  the  deepest  of 
all  the  disgraces  of  Boston,*  as  Miss  Martineau  justly  designates 
it.  The  natural  consequence  followed.  The  character  and 
motives  of  the  abolitionists  were  vilely  aspersed,  and  their  persons 
were  threatened  in  no  dubious  terms.  Happily,  however,  for 
America,  there  were  persons  found  in  Boston — and,  to  the  honour 
of  the  sex  be  it  told,  those  persons  were  women — who  nobly  de¬ 
termined  to  discharge  their  duty  at  every  peril.  The  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Boston  Female  Auxiliary  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  14th  of  October,  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  place  in  which  to  assemble,  it  w^as  deferred  to  the  21st.  On  that 
day  they  met,  and  Miss  Martineau  shall  relate  what  occurred. 

‘  Twenty-five  reached  their  room,  by  going  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
,l)efure  the  appointed  time.  Five  more  made  their  way  up  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  through  the  crmvd.  A  hundred  more  were  turned  back  by 
the  mob. 

‘  They  knew'  that  a  hand-bill  had  been  circulated  on  the  Exchange, 
and  posted  on  the  City  Hall,  and  throughout  the  city,  the  day  before, 
which  declared  that  Thompson,  the  abolitionist,  was  to  address  them  ; 
and  invited  the  citi/Auis,  under  promise  of  pecuniary  reward,  to  ‘  snake 
Thompsiui  out,  and  bring  him  to  the  tar-kettle  before  dark.’  Tlie 
ladies  had  betm  w'arned  that  they  would  be  killed,  ‘  as  sure  as  fate,*  if 
they  showed  themselves  on  their  ow'ii  premises  that  day.  They  there¬ 
fore  informed  the  mayor  that  they  expected  to  be  attacked.  The  reply 
of  the  city  marshal  w'as,  ‘  You  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.* 

‘  The  committee-room  was  surrounded,  and  gazed  into  by  a  howling, 
shrieking  mob  of  gentlemen,  while  the  twenty-five  ladies  sat  perfectly 
Still,  awiiiting  the  striking  of  the  clock.  When  it  struck,  I  hey  opened 
their  meeting.  They  were  questioned  as  to  whether  Thompson  w'as 
there  in  disguise ;  to  which  they  made  no  reply. 

‘  They  l)egan,  as  usual,  w  ith  prayer ;  the  mob  shouting,  ^  Hurra  ! 
here  crimes  Judge  Lynch  !  Before  they  had  done,  the  partition  gave 
w-ay,  and  the  gentlemen  hurled  missiles  at  the  lady  who  was  presiding. 
*1  lie  swretary  having  risen,  and  Wgiin  to  read  her  report,  rendered 
inaudible  by  the  uproar,  the  mayor  entered,  and  insisted  upon  their 
going  home,  to  save  their  lives.  The  purpose  of  their  meeting  was 
answertnl :  they  had  asst*rted  their  principle ;  and  they  now  ])assed 
out,  two  and  two,  amidst  the  execration  of  some  thousands  of  gentle- 
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men  ; — persons  wlio  liiul  silver  shrines  to  pnitect.  The  hulies,  to  the 
nnniher  of  fifty,  walked  t<»  the  h«»nse  of  tine  t»f  their  members,  and 
were  presently  struck  to  the  heart  by  the  news  that  (iarrison  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  mob.  (iarrison  is  the  chief  apostle  of  alnilition  in 
the  United  States.  He  had  escorted  his  wife  to  the  meeting ;  and, 
after  offering  to  address  the  ladies,  and  being  refused,  out  of  regard  to 
his  safety,  had  left  the  room,  and,  as  they  supposed,  the  premises.  He 
was,  however,  in  the  house  when  the  ladies  left  it.  He  w’as  hunted 
for  by  the  mob  ;  dragged  from  behind  some  planks  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  and  conveyed  into  the  street.  Here  his  hat  was  trampled 
under-f(M)t,  and  brick-bats  were  aimed  at  his  bare  head ;  a  rope  was 
tied  round  him,  and  thus  he  was  dragged  through  the  streets.  His 
young  wife  saw  all  this.  Her  exclamation  wjus,  ‘  I  think  my  husband 
will  lie  true  to  his  principles  !  I  am  sure  my  husband  will  not  deny 
his  principles.*  Her  confidence  was  just.  Garrison  never  denies  his 
principles. 

‘  He  was  saved  by  a  stont  truckman,  who,  with  his  bludgeon,  made 
his  way  into  the  crowd,  as  if  to  attack  the  victim.  He  jirotected  the 
bare  head,  and  pushed  on  towards  a  station-house,  whence  the  mayor’s 
officers  issued,  and  pulled  in  Garrison,  who  was  afterwards  put  into  a 
coach.  The  mob  tried  to  upset  the  coach,  and  throw  down  the  horses  ; 
but  the  driver  laid  about  him  with  his  whip,  and  the  constables  with 
their  staves,  and  (iarrison  was  safely  lodged  in  jail  for  protection  ; 
for  he  had  committed  no  offence.* 

‘  Before  the  mayor  ascended  the  stairs  to  dismiss  the  ladies,  he  had 
done  a  very  remarkable  deed  ; — he  had  given  permission  to  two  gentle¬ 
men  to  pull  down  and  destroy  the  anti-slavery  sign,  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription,  '  Anti-Slavery  Office,* — which  had  hung  for  two  years,  as 
bigns  do  hang  before  public  offices  in  Boston.  The  plea  of  the  mayor 
is,  that  he  hoped  the  rage  of  the  mob  would  thus  be  a])peased ;  that 
is,  he  gave  them  leave  to  break  the  laws  in  one  way,  lest  they  should 
in  another.  The  citizens  followed  up  this  deed  of  the  mayor  with  one 


*  Wc  arc  tempted  to  give  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Garrison,  mentioned  hy 
Miss  Martineau  in  her  third  volume,  as  illustrative  of  the  urbanity  and  gen¬ 
tleness  of  his  deportment.  ‘  A  southcni  gentleman  was  on  Iniard  a  steam¬ 
boat,  proceeding  from  New  York  to  Phikidelphia.  He  engaged  in  convci^a- 
tion  with  two  unknown  gentlemen  ;  and  soon  plunged  into  the  subject  of 
slavery.  He  wjus  a  slave-hoUler,  and  they  were  abolitioni.sts.  With  ore  of 
them  he  was  peculiarly  pleased ;  and  they  discussed  their  subject  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  He  at  hist  addressed  the  other  abolitionist  thus:  *  How  easy 
and  pleiisant  it  is  to  argue  this  matter  with  such  a  man  as  your  friend  !  If 
all  you  abolitionists  were  like  him,  how  soon  we  and  you  might  come  to  an 
understanding!  Hut  you  are  generally  so  coarse  and  violent !  You  are  all 
so  like  Garrison  !  Pniy  give  me  your  friend’s  name.* 

‘  ‘  You  have  just  spoken  it.  It  is  Mr.  Garrison.* 

‘  ‘  Im]>ossible  !  Tiiis  gentleman  is  so  mild,  so  gentlemanly.* 

‘  ‘  Ask  the  captain  if  it  Ik'  not  Mr.  Garrison.* 

‘  It  was  an  important  point.  The  captain  was  asked.  This  mild,  courteoms, 
simple,  sprightly,  gentlemanly  person  was  Garrison.*’ 
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no  less  remarkable.  Tliey  elected  these  two  rioters  meml)€rs  of  the 
State  lejriskilure,  hy  a  large  majority,  within  ten  days.  Vol.  I.,  pp. 

Such  proceedings  require  no  comment,  but  what  shall  be  said 
of  a  community,  by  which  they  were  sanctioned?  ‘ There  was  no 
mob,’  said  an  eminent  lawyer  to  Miss  Martineau,  ‘  I  w^as  there 
myself,  and  saw  they  were  all  gentlemen.  They  were  all  in  fine 
broad  cloth.’ 

Miss  Martineau  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  open  and 
avowed  violation  of  law,  the  brevity  and  deep  significance  of  which 
induce  us  to  quote  it. 

‘  After  the  gentlemen  of  Charleston  had  disgraced  their  city  and 
country,  by  breaking  into  the  |K)st-(»rtice,  and  burning  the  contents  of 
the  mail-bags,  in  the  dread  of  their  al)olition  papers,  a  post-master 
wrote  to  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  desiring  his  approbation  for  having 
examined  and  refused  to  forward  certain  papers  mailed  at  his  office. 
The  member  of  the  cabinet,  Kendall,  gave  the  desired  sanction  to  this 
audacious  stoppage  of  the  post-office  function,  declaring  that  the  good 
of  the  community  (as  judged  of  by  the  individual)  is  a  consideration 
alKive  the  law.  The  strangers  in  the  land  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
the  fool-hardiness  of  hazarding  such  a  declaration,  in  a  man  of  Ken- 
dalfs  wit.  It  was  known  that  he  desired  the  office  of  postmaster-ge¬ 
neral  ;  that  the  president  wished  him  to  have  it,  and  that  the  doubt 
was  whether  the  Senate  would  confirm  the  appointment.  Soon  after 
this  apparently  fatal  declaration,  he  was  nominated,  and  the  Senate 
confirmed  his  appointment.  The  declaration,  no  doubt,  seated  him  in 
office.  The  southern  members  were  won  by  it.  Kendall  calculated 
rightly  for  his  immediate  object.*  Vol.  I.,  p.  60. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  other  portions  of  the  work.  Under 
an  arbitrary  government  it  would  be  unjust  to  infer  the  character 
of  a  people  from  that  of  their  newspapers.  The  latter  do  not 
constitute,  in  such  cases,  an  accurate  portraiture  of  the  national 
mind.  They  are  subjected  to  the  will  of  a  despot,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  ministers  of  his  pleasure  and  the  expounders  of 
his  policy,  rather  than  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  But 
the  reverse  of  this  holds  true  of  America,  where  the  newspaper 
press  is  sustained  by  the  popular  will.  There  is  no  distinguishing 
between  the  character  of  the  newspapers  and  that  of  the  people 
of  such  a  country.  The  one  is  the  reflection  of  the  other — the 
‘  outward  and  visible  sign’  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  the 
national  character.  What  then,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  political  press  of  the  United  States?  To  this  our 
authoress  replies  as  frankly  as  in  the  former  case,  and  her  answer 
is  equally  unfavourable.  ‘  Side  by  side,’  she  remarks,  ‘  with  the 
^  sinners  of  the  rostrum,  stand  the  sinners  of  the  newspaper 

press.  The  case  is  clear,  and  needs  little  remark  or  illustration. 
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‘  The  profligacy  of  newspa})ers,  wherever  they  exist,  is  a  universal 
*  complaint ;  and,  of  all  newspaper  presses,  I  never-heard  any  one 
‘  deny  that  the  American  is  the  worst.  Of  course  this  depravity 
‘  being  so  general  throughout  the  country,  it  must  be  occasioned 
‘  by  some  overpowering  force  of  circumstances.  The  causes  are 
‘  various  ;  and  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  strength  and  purity  of  the 
‘  democratic  sentiment  in  the  country,  that  the  republic  has  not 
‘  been  overthrown  by  its  newspapers.*  p.  147. 

Of  this  monstrous  evil  several  illustrations  are  given,  of  which 
the  following,  the  brightest  and  most  hopeful  of  the  whole,  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen: 

*  Some  months  lK‘fore  I  left  the  United  States,  a  man  of  colour  was 
burned  alive,  without  trial,  at  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri ;  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  ‘  respectable*  inhabitants  of  the  city  being  present.  No 
one  supposed  that  any  body  out  of  the  state  of  Missouri  was  any  fur¬ 
ther  implicated  with  this  deed,  than  as  men  have  an  interest  in  every 
outrage  done  to  man.  The  interest  which  residents  in  other  states 
liad  in  this  deed,  was  like  that  which  an  Englishman  has  in  a  man 
being  racked  in  the  Spanish  inquisition  ;  or  a  Frenchman,  in  a  Turk 
l)eing  bastinadoed  at  Constantinople.  He  is  not  answerable  for  it,  or 
implicated  in  it,  as  a  fellow-citizen ;  and  he  speaks  his  humane  repro¬ 
bation  as  a  fellow-man.  Certain  American  citizens,  out  of  Missouri, 
contrived,  however,  to  implicate  themselves  in  the  responsibility  for 
this  awful  outrage,  which,  one  would  have  thought,  any  man  would 
have  been  thankful  to  avoid.  The  majority  of  newspaper  editors  made 
themselves  parties  to  the  act,  by  refusing,  from  fear,  to  reprobate  it. 
The  state  of  the  case  wtis  this,  as  described  to  me  by  some  inhabitants 
of  St.  Louis.  The  gentlemen  of  the  press  in  that  city  dared  not  re- 
])robate  the  outrage,  for  fear  of  the  consequences  from  the  murderers. 
They  merely  announced  the  deed,  as  a  thing  to  In*  regretted,  and  re¬ 
commended  that  the  veil  of  oblivion  should  be  drawn  over  the  affair. 
Their  hope  was  widely  different  from  their  recommendation.  They 
hoped  that  the  newspapers  throughout  the  Union  would  raise  such  a 
chorus  of  execration  as  would  annihilate  the  ])ower  of  the  executioners. 
But  the  newspapers  of  the  Union  were  afraid  to  comment  upon  the 
affair,  because  they  saw  that  the  St.  Louis  editors  were  afraid.  The 
really  respectable  inhabitants  of  ihat  disgraced  city  were  thrown  almost 
into  despair  by  this  dastardly  silence,  and  believed  all  security  of  life 
and  property  in  their  state  to  be  at  an  end.  A  few  journals  were  ho¬ 
nest  enough  to  thunder  the  truth  in  the  ears  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
people  awoke  to  perceive  how  their  editors  had  involved  themselves  in 
this  crime,  by  a  virtual  acquiescence, — like  the  unfaithful  mastiff,  if 
such  a  creature  there  be,  which  slinks  away  from  its  master’s  door  to 
allow  a  passage  to  a  menacing  thief.  The  influence  of  the  will  of  the 
awakening  people  is  already  seen  in  tlie  improved  vigour  in  tlie  tone  of 
the  newspapers  against  outrage.  On  occasion  of  the  more  recent  riots 
at  Cincinnati,  the  editorial  silence  has  been  broken  by  many  voices.* 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  150 — 152. 
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Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  official  corruption.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  finds  comfort  in  an  anticipation  of  the  futuie.  When¬ 
ever,*  she  sagely  remarks,  ‘  the  many  demand  truth  and  justice  in 
‘  their  journals,  and  reject  falsehood  and  calumny,  they  will  be 
‘  served  according  to  their  desire.’  Very  true,  but  when  w\\\  the 
demand  be  made ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  what  must  be  said  by 
those  who  point  to  republican  institutions  as  the  sure  pledge  and 
earnest  of  public  virtue  ?  It  is  easy  to  imagine  an  Utopian  state, 
but  when  will  it  be  realized  ?  and,  in  the  interval,  what  form  ot 
government  is  best  adapted  to  develope  the  capabilities  of  human 
nature  in  its  enfeebled  and  vitiated  state?  This  is  the  great 
question. 

Passing  over  a  variety  of  topics  suggested  both  by  Mr.  Grund 
and  Miss  Mar  tineau,  we  come  to  the  worst  and  most  degrading 
feature  of  the  American  constitution  and  people.  All  our  readers 
will  be  aware  that  we  refer  to  the  personal  bondage  and  untold 
misery  of  the  Negro  race.  Upon  the  soil  of  America  there  are 
upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings,  men  like 
ourselves,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  capable  of  the  high 
exercises  of  intellect  and  the  pure  joys  of  devotion,  who  are  held 
in  cruel  and  degrading  bondage.  We  confess  that  w'e  know  no 
terms  sufficiently  strong  to  express  our  loathing  of  the  men  w'ho 
are  the  advocates  at  once  of  republicanism  and  slavery ;  the  sturdy 
defenders  of  their  owm  rights,  and  the  reckless  violaters  of  the 
rights  of  others.  To  hear  the  language  of  freedom  and  of  ty¬ 
ranny  issue  from  the  same  lips  is  sufficiently  astounding,  but 
when  there  is  added  to  this  the  profession  of  a  religion  which  is 
based  on  mercy,  and  whose  whole  spirit  is  love,  our  surprise  is 
turned  into  indignation,  and  we  want  words  to  express  our  con¬ 
tempt  and  scorn. 

We  had  hoped  to  find  both  the  authors,  whose  works  are  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  sworn  enemies  of  this  diabolical  system.  In  the  case 
of  Miss  Martineau  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  She  speaks 
out  honestly  and  strongly,  and  her  appeals  will  not  fail  of  effect. 
Hut  Mr.  (irund  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  American 
slave-holder,  and  has  conducted  his  case  with  a  hardihood  and 
zeal  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  This  is  the  great  blemish 
of  his  work.  Had  he  thought  fit  to  present,  in  a  condensed 
and  lucid  form,  the  arguments  employed  in  the  United  States, 
to  justify  or  extenuate  this  enormous  evil,  we  should  have 
had  no  controversy  with  him ;  justice  to  his  subject  would 
have  rendered  such  a  statement  appropriate ;  but  unhappily 
he  has  made  the  case  his  own,  and  duty  obliges  us  to  pro¬ 
nounce  his  defence  not  only  a  solecism  in  reasoning,  but  also  an 
outrage  on  humanity.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most  elaborate  part  of 
Ins  work ;  he  has  put  forth  his  whole  strength  upon  it,  and  de¬ 
voted  to  it  more  than  a  filth  part  of  the  second  volume.  We 
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have  read  this  portion  of  the  work  with  attention,  and  do  not  he¬ 
sitate  to  say  that  it  is  an  elaborate  failure. 

We  regret  to  state  that,  while  standing  forward  as  the  de¬ 
clared  advocate  of  ‘impartial  justice,’  he  appears  the  deter¬ 
mined  partizan;  eulogizing  the  planters,  vilifying  the  negroes, 
and  treating  with  contempt  the  efforts  and  designs  of  those  who 
are  seeking,  by  moral  and  constitutional  means  only,  to  abolish  a 
system  of  complicated  and  tremendous  evil.  It  is  well  known 
that  among  the  abolitionists  of  America  are  ranked  some  of  its 
most  virtuous  and  enlightened  citizens,  its  most  devoted  patriots, 
and  its  holiest  ministers ;  and  yet  these  people  are,  in  Mr.  G.’s 
view,  ‘  fanatics,’  ‘  zealots,’  ‘  the  publishers  of  incendiary  pam¬ 
phlets,’  ‘  bigoted  partizans,’  employing,  among  other  weapons, 
tliose  of ‘superstition  and  revenge,’ eager  to  violate  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  the  union,  reckless  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  and 
willing  to  let  loose  the  demon  of  mischief  to  destroy  all  that  is 
orderly,  and  peaceful,  and  happy !  Can  Mr.  Grund  have  read 
their  own  declarations,  or  has  he  read  those  only  of  their  enemies  ? 
Can  he  have  taken  any  pains  to  acouaint  himself  with  their  views 
and  their  conduct  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  they  have  uniformly 
been  the  subjects,  not  the  abettors,  of  violence  ?  But  the  slave¬ 
owners  are  all  honourable  men ;  and  the  miscreant  mobs  that,  by 
‘  Lynch  law,’  destroyed  the  property,  and  sought  the  lives  of  those 
who  were  for  abolishing  slavery,  were  only  putting  in  practice  ‘  a 
species  of  common  law,’  ‘  which  has  been  productive  of  the  happiest 
results ;’  and,  as  for  these  mild  and  gentle  guardians  of  the  public 
morals,  Mr.  G.  takes  upon  himself  to  say  he  ‘  is  quite  certain* 
that  they  did  it  ‘  not  with  the  intention  of  opposing  the  regular 
hw.’*  Has  Mr.  G.  forgotten  the  recent  and  disgraceful  outrage 
of  a  lawdess  mob  at  Cincinnati  ?  Does  he  know  that,  in  1834, 
the  city  of  New  York  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  has  he 
heard  nothing  of  the  property  that  was  destroyed  there ;  and  of 
the  violence  that  was  about  the  same  time  committed  at  Philadel¬ 
phia?  How,  then,  can  he  attempt  to  explain  away  the  barbarism 
of  ‘  Lynch  law,’  and,  by  way  of  apology,  denominate  it  ‘  a  supple¬ 
ment’  to  ‘  the  established  laws  of  the  country’  ?  But  the  sufferers 
were  alHilitionists.  Is  this  ‘  impartial  justice  to  the  Americans’ ? 
Are  there  no  bigoted  partisans  ‘  but  among  tbe  abolitionists’  ? 

There  must  be  something  essentially  wrong  in  a  cause,  the  de¬ 
fence  of  w’hich  forces  a  man  of  Mr.  Grund’s  good  sense  into  in¬ 
consistencies  so  many  and  so  glaring.  He  is  the  avowed  champion 
of  ‘  freedom ;’  he  abhors  ‘  trampling  on  the  rights  of  others  ;  he 
brands  ‘  despotism’  with  epithets  of  hatred  and  scorn ;  and  yet  he 


*  See  the  explanation  given  by  our  author  of  Lynch  law,  Vol.  I., 
pp.  .322,  323. 
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deprecates  any  interference  with  a  system  which  is  a  violation  of 
all  right,  the  destruction  of  all  justice,  the  sum  of  all  earthly 
evils.  '  No  man,’  says  Mr.  G.  ‘  has  a  right  to  consider  his  fellow- 
being  as  his  property yet  he  says,  ‘  the  slaves  in  the  southern 
states  are  the  pro|>erty  of  the  planters,’  and  he  denounces,  in  the 
strongest  terms,. those  who  deny  the  ‘  right  of  holding  such  pro¬ 
perty.*  ‘  The  first  introduction  of  slavery,’  Mr.  G.  considers  as 
‘an  act  of  abomination still,  as  it  does  exist,  its  continuance 
must  be  defended,  though  ‘  no  right,’  our  author  declares,  ‘  can 
grow  from  an  absolute  wrong.*  Mr.  G.  will  not  be  ‘an  advocate 
of  the  principle  of  slavery,’  yet  the  whole  chapter  is  an  apology 
for  its  practice.  The  most  sacred  obligations  ‘  are  on  the  side  of 
the  planters ;’  the  restoration  of  the  negro  to  his  rights  is  ‘  ideal 
justice  ;*  and  to  be  the  property  of  another,  liable  to  be  whipped, 
and  sold,  and  have  every  domestic  tie  of  parent  and  child — 
husband  and  wife  —severed  at  the  pleasure  of  another,  is  ‘  a  theo¬ 
retical  wrong.’ ! 

Mr.  G.,  however,  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  as¬ 
sumed  inferiority  of  the  negroes.  ‘  Their  physical  and  moral  ( ! ) 
conformation  are  dift'erent  from  that  of  the  whites  they  ‘  are  an 
inferior  human  race,’  they  ‘  have  a  different  formation  of  the 
skull,’  nor  are  they  ‘  fit  to  live  under  the  same  laws,  be  governed 
‘  by  the  same  motives,  elevated  by  the  same  hopes,  and  restrained 
‘  by  the  same  fears  as  the  whites,’  they  are  not  ‘  capable  of  working 
out  their  own  salvation.^  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  facts  which 
have  so  often  been  adduced  to  prove  that  there  is  not  a  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  human  nature  of  which  they  are  destitute,  not  a  motive 
the  force  of  which  they  may  not  be  taught  to  feel,  not  a  duty  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  citizen  or  the  Christian  which  they  are  necessarily 
incapable  of  performing ;  that  they  can  improve  when  the  means 
and  opportunities  are  fairly  aftbrded  them,  and  can  rise  when 
they  are  not  crushed  into  the  dust  by  the  iron  hand  of  oppression, 
or  contemptuously  thrust  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization  by  the 
cruel  prejudice  of  white  men.  But,  were  we  to  concede  their 
‘  natural  inferiority,’  should  they,  on  this  account,  be  made  and 
kept  slaves?  If  they  cannot  ‘  rival  the  whites,’  must  they  be  de¬ 
pressed  to  the  condition  of  brutes,  or  treated  as  chattels  and  mar¬ 
ketable  commodities  ?  But  it  was  necessary,  it  seems,  to  libel 
one  part  of  the  human  family,  in  order  to  make  out  a  case  for  the 
other.  1  he  negro  must  be  degraded  below  the  condition  of  a 
man,  or  he  who  claims  him  as  his  property  may  be  found  a 
tyrant. 

But  the  climax  is  reserved  for  the  close  of  this  chapter,  w'hich, 
we  must  confess,  after  all  the  strange  paradoxes  announced  before, 
somewhat  startled  us.  ‘  Democracy  is  a  child  of  the  south  ;  and 
^  its  early  defenders  were  Southerners.  The  principle  of  slavery 

oj>crates  upon  them  yet  as  it  did  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
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•It  instils  into  them  even  an  additional  love  of  liberty,  and  makes 
‘  them  cherish  doubly  those  rights  and  privileges,  without  which 
‘  they  would  sink  to  a  level  with  their  slaves.*  Is  this,  then,  a 
fact  to  be  published  in  England — to  be  blazoned  through  the  ci¬ 
vilized  world,  that  democracy  can  only  be  kept  alive  and  active 
by  slavery  ?  That  American  liberty  cannot  be  kept  up  to  the 
mark  without  some  unfortunates  to  oppress  ?  That  republicanism 
cannot  grow  strong  without  devouring  •  the  rights  and  privileges’ 
of  others  ?  Can  the  worst  enemy  of  freedom  bring  a  more  serious 
charge  against  popular  liberty?  Is  there  one  of  Mrs.  Trollope’s 
sarcasms  so  bitter  as  this  ?  Will  not  the  planters  of  the  south 
writhe  under  such  an  imputation,  and  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the 
advocate  who  could  derive  their  love  of  liberty  from  such  a 
source  ? 

Miss  Martineau  gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  matter, 
and  we  should  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  many  of  her  statements 
did  our  space  permit  But  as  we  propose  immediately  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  last  Report  of  the  American  Abolition  Society,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  at  some  length  to  the  subject, 
we  must,  for  the  present,  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief 
notice  of  this  part  of  her  work.  She  pronounces  the  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society  a  ‘miserable  abortion,*  and  declares  its  much  lauded 
object  to  be  ‘  absolutely  absurd ;  and  pernicious.*  The  following 
brief  extract  will  sufficiently  explain  tlie  temporary  success  of 
this  nefarious  scheme. 

‘  It  is  proposed  by  the  Colonization  Society  that  free  persons  of  co¬ 
lour  shall  be  sent  to  establish  and  conduct  a  civilized  community  on 
the  shores  of  Africa.  Tlie  variety  of  prospects  held  out  by  this  pro¬ 
position  to  persons  of  different  view’s  is  remarkable.  To  the  imagina. 
tive,  there  is  the  picture  of  the  restoration  of  the  coloured  race  to 
their  paternal  soil ;  to  the  religious,  the  praspect  of  evangelising  Af¬ 
rica.  Those  who  would  serve  God  and  Mammon  are  delighted  at  being 
able  to  work  their  slaves  during  their  own  lives,  and  then  leave  them 
to  the  Colonization  Society  with  a  bequest  of  money,  (when  money 
must  needs  be  left  behind),  to  carry  them  over  to  Africa.  Those  who 
would  be  doing,  in  a  small  way,  immedijitely,  let  certain  of  their  slaves 
w'ork  for  wages  which  are  to  carry  them  over  to  Africa.  Those  who 
have  slaves  tern  clever  or  discontented  to  be  safe  neighbours,  can  ship 
them  off  to  Africa.  Those  who  are  afraid  of  the  risinjt  intelliirence  of 
their  free-coloured  neighbours,  or  suffer  strongly  under  the  prejudice 
of  colour,  can  exercise  such  social  tyranny  as  shall  drive  such  trouble¬ 
some  pcTsons  to  Africa.  The  clergy,  public  lecturers,  memliers  of  le¬ 
gislatures,  religious  societies,  and  charitable  individuals,  both  in  the 
north  and  south,  are  believed  to  be,  and  lielieve  themselves  to  lie,  la- 
Isuiring  on  lK»half  of  slaves,  when  they  preach,  lecture,  obtain  appro¬ 
priations,  and  subscribe,  on  behalf  of  the  Colonization  Society.  Minds 
and  hearts  are  laid  to  rest — opiated  into  a  false  sleep. 

‘  Here  are  all  manner  of  people  associated  for  one  object,  which  has 
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the  primary  advantage  of  being  ostensibly  benevolent.  It  has  had  IVfr.' 
Madison  for  its  chief  officer  ;  Mr.  Clay  for  its  second.  It  has  had  the 
aid,  for  twenty  years,  of  almost  all  the  presses  and  pulpits  of  the  United 
Stot438,  and  of  most  of  their  politicians,  members  of  government,  and 
leading  professional  men  and  merchants,  almost  all  the  planters  of 
twelve  states,  and  all  the  missionary  interest.  Besides  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  arising  from  so  many  sources,  there  have  been  large  appropria¬ 
tions  made  by  various  legislatures.  What  is  the  result  ? — Nothing, 
Ex  nihilo  nihil  ft.  Out  of  a  chaos  of  elements  no  orderly  creation 
can  arise  but  by  the  o])eration  of  a  sound  principle  ;  and  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  here,  there  is  none. 

'  In  twenty  years,  the  Colonization  Society  has  removed  to  Africa 
between  two  and  three  thousand  persons  ;•  while  the  annual  increase 
of  the  slave  population  is,  by  the  lowest  computation,  sixty  thousand  ; 
and  the  num^r  of  free  blacks  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  thousand. 

‘  The  chief  officers  of  the  Colonization  Society  look  forward  to  being 
able,  in  a  few  years,  to  carry  off  the  present  annual  increase,  and  a  few 
more ;  by  which  time  the  annual  increase  will  amount  to  many  times 
more  than  the  Society  will  have  carried  out  from  the  beginning. 

*  The  leading  Colonization  advocates  in  the  south  object  to  abolition, 
invariably  on  the  ground  that  they  should  be  left  without  labourers ; 
whereas  it  is  the  Colonization  scheme  which  would  carry  away  the  la¬ 
bourers,  and  the  abolition  scheme  which  would  leave  them  where  they 
are.  To  say  nothing  of  the  wilfulness  of  this  often.confuted  objection, 
it  proves  that  those  who  urge  it  are  not  in  earnest  in  advocating  Colo¬ 
nization  as  ultimate  emancipation. 

'  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  leading  member  of  the  Colonization  So¬ 
ciety  has  freed  any  of  his  slaves.  Its  president  had  sold  twelve,  the 
week  before  I  first  saw  him.  Its  vice-president  is  obsedt  by  his  slaves ; 
but  retains  them  all.  And  so  it  is,  through  the  whole  hierarchy.* 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  109—111. 

^  The  chapter  on  the  Morals  of  Slavery  should  be  carefully  stu¬ 
died  by  every  friend  of  virtue.  It  traces  the  operation  of  the 
slave  system  on  the  principles  and  moral  susceptibilities  of  the 
rammuni^,  and  discloses  a  measure  of  guilt  wnich  covers  with 
indelible  infamy  every  reverend  defender  or  apologist  of  slavery. 
The  following  fact  will  speak  for  itself : 

*  A  New  Hampshire  gentleman  went  down  into  Louisiana,  many 
yeara  ago,  to  take  a  plantation.  He  pursued  the  usual  method  ;  bor¬ 
rowing  money  largely  to  begin  with,  paying  high  interest,  and  clearing 
off  his  debt,  year  by  year,  as  his  crops  w^ere  sold. '  He  followed  another 


*  ith  the  condition  of  the  African  colony,  we  have  here  nothing 
to  do.  \\  e  are  now  considering  the  Colonization  Society  in  its  pro¬ 
fessed  relation  to  American  slavery.’ 
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ruRtom  diere  ;  taking  a  Quadroon  wife :  a  mistress,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  since  there  can  be  no  legal  marriage  between  whites  and  persons 
of  any  degree  of  colour:  but,  in  nature  and  in  reason,  the  woman  he 
took  home  was  his  wife.  She  was  a  well-principled,  amiable,  well- 
educated  woman ;  and  they  lived  happily  together  for  twenty  years. 
She  had  only  the  slightest  possible  tinge  of  colour.  Knowing  the  law 
•that  the  children  of  slaves  are  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  mother, 
she  warned  her  husband  that  she  was  not  free,  an  ancestress  having 
been  a  slave,  and  the  legal  act  of  manumission  hoving  never  been  per. 
formed.  The  husband  promised  to  look  to  it :  but  neglected  it.  At 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  one  died,  and  the  other  shortly  followed, 
leaving  daughters ;  whether  two  or  three,  I  have  not  been  able  to  as¬ 
certain  with  positive  certainty ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  three,  of 
the  ages  of  fifteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen ;  l)eautiful  girls,  with  no 
perceptible  mulatto  tinge.  The  brother  of  their  father  came  down 
from  New  Hampshire  to  settle  the  affairs ;  and  he  supposed,  as  every 
one  else  did,  that  the  deceased  had  been  wealthy.  He  was  pleased 
with  his  nieces,  and  promised  to  carry  them  back  with  him  into  New 
Hampshire,  and  (as  they  were  to  all  appearance  perfectly  white)  to  in¬ 
troduce  them  into  the  society  which  by  education  they  were  fitt^  for. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  Uieir  father  had  died  insolvent.  The  defi¬ 
ciency  was  very  small ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  inventory  of 
the  effects,  to  deliver  to  the  creditors.  This  was  done  by  the  brother — 
the  executor.  Some  of  the  creditors  called  on  him,  and  complained 
that  he  had  not  delivered  in  a  faithful  inventory.  He  declared  he  had. 
No ;  the  number  of  slaves  was  not  accurately  set  down :  he  had  omitted 
the  daughters.  The  executor  was  overwhelmed  with  horror,  and  asked 
time  for  thought.  He  went  round  among  the  creditors,  appealing  to 
their  mercy ;  but  they  answered  that  these  young  ladies  were  '  a  first- 
rate  article,’  too  valuable  to  be  relinquished.  He  next  offered,  (though 
he  had  himself  six  children,  and  very  little  money),  all  he  had  for  the 
redemption  of  his  nieces ;  alleging  that  it  was  more  than  they  would 
bring  in  the  market  for  house  or  field  labour.  This  was  refused  with 
scorn.  It  was  said  that  there  were  other  purposes  for  which  the  girls 
would  bring  more  than  for  field  or  house  lalwur.  'ITie  uncle  was  in 
despair,  and  felt  strongly  tempted  to  wish  their  death  rather  than  their 
surrender  to  such  a  fate  as  was  before  them.  He  told  them,  abruptly, 
what  was  their  prospect.  He  declares  that  he  never  before  beheld 
human  grief ;  never  before  heard  the  voice  of  anguish.  They  never 
ate,  nor  slept,  nor  separated  from  each  other,  till  the  day  when  they 
were  taken  into  the  New  Orleans  slave-market.  There  they  were  sold, 
separately,  at  high  prices,  for  the  vilest  of  puqioses ;  and  where  each 
is  gone,  no  one  knows.  They  are,  for  the  present,  lost.  But  they 
will  arise  to  the  light  in  the  day  of  retribution.*  Vol.  II.,  pp.  323 — 
325. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  this  country,  the 
true  ciiaracter  of  the  abolitionists  of  America  is  very  partially 
known.  We  shall  speedily  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice 
to  these  noble-hearted  and  right  minded  men ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
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time,  must  content  ourselves  with  transferring  lo  our  pages  the 
following  well-earned  and  discriminating  panegyric : 

*  I  think  the  abolitionists  of  the  United  States  the  most  reasonable 
set  of  people  that  I  ever  knew  to  be  united  together  for  one  object. 
Among  them  may  be  enjoyed  the  high  and  rare  luxury  of  having  a 
reason  rendered  for  every  act  performed,  and  every  opinion  maintained. 
The  treatment  they  have  met  with  compels  them  to  be  more  thoroughly 
inf  »nned,  and  more  completely  assured  on  every  point  on  which  Aey 
commit  themselves,  than  is  commonly  considered  necessary  on  the  right 
side  of  a  question,  where  there  is  the  strength  of  a  mighty  principle 
to  repose  upon.  The  commonest  charge  against  them  is  that  they,  are 
fanatical.  I  think  them,  generally  speaking,  the  most  clear-headed, 
right-minded  class  I  ever  had  intercourse  with.  Their  accuracy  abou'. 
dates,  numbers,  and  all  such  matters  of  fact,  is  as  remarkable  as  their 
clear  perception  of  the  principles  on  which  they  proceed.  They  are, 
however,  remarkably  deficient  in  policy — in  party  address.  They  are 
artless  to  a  fault ;  and  probably,  no  party,  religious,  political,  or  bene¬ 
volent,  in  their  country,  ever  was  formed  and  conducted  with  so  little 
dexterity,  shrewdness,  and  concert.  Noble  and  imperishable  as  their 
object  is,  it  would  probably,  from  this  cause,  have  slipped  through  their 
fingers  for  the  present,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  other  qualities  com¬ 
mon  among  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  much  of  their  heroism  ;  of  the 
strength  of  soul  with  which  they  await  and  endure  the  inflictions  with 
which  they  are  visited,  day  by  day.  Their  position  indicates  all  this. 
Animating  as  it  is  to  witness,  it  is  less  touching  than  the  qualities  to 
which  they  owe  the  success  which  would  otherwise  have  been  forfeited 
through  their  want  of  address  and  party  organization.  A  spirit  of 
meekness,  of  mutual  forbearance,  of  mutual  reverence,  runs  through 
the  whole  body ;  and  by  this  are  selfish  considerations  put  aside,  differ¬ 
ences  composed,  and  distrusts  obviated,  to  a  degree  which  I  never 
hoj)ed  to  witness  among  a  society  as  various  as  the  sects,  parties,  and 
opinions  which  are  the  elements  of  the  whole  community.  With  the 
gaiety  of  heart  belonging  to  those  who  have  cast  aside  every  weight ; 
with  the  strength  of  sold  proper  to  those  who  walk  by  faith ;  'with  the 
child-like  unconsciousness  of  the  innocent ;  living  from  hour  to  hour 
in  the  light  of  that  greatest  of  all  purposes— to  achieve  a  distant  ob¬ 
ject  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  nearest  duty — and  therefore  rooting  out 
from  among  themselves  all  aristocratic  tendencies  and  usages,  rarely 
speaking  of  their  own  sufferings  and  sacrifices,  but  in  honour  preferring 
one  another,  how  can  they  fail  to  win  over  the  heart  of  society — that 
great  heart,  sympathiwng  with  all  that  is  lofty  and  true  ?'  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
164—166. 

^  We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  the  remarks  we  had 
intended  to  offer  on  the  religious  aspects  of  American  society. 
Our  two  authors  are  here  opposed  to  each  other  as  decidedly  as 
in  the  case  already  referred  to,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
met 

Mr.  G.  s  statements  are  highly  favourable ;  and,  in  support  of 
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them,  he  produces  evidence  which  ought  to  shame  those  who  are 
continually  referring  to  America  as  an  instance  of  the  decay  of  re¬ 
ligion  through  the  want  of  state  patronage.  After  a  tabular  view 
of  the  various  denominations,  he  observes, 

4 

*  It  appears  then  that  out  of  the  whole  population,  including  slaves 
and  children,  there  are  five  communicants  to  every  thirty-nine  j)ersons, 
one  minister  to  every  eleven  hundred,  and  a  church  to  every  eight 
hundred  and  forty  nearly.  When  we  reflect  that  no  tix  is  imposed  for 
the  sup|>ort  of  ministers,  or  the  building  of  churches,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  all  these  establishments  are  the  result  of  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  people  ;  the  conviction  will  certainly  be  forced  on  our 
minds  that  the  Americans  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
religious  instruction,  and  that,  t(^ther  uith  their  freedom,  they  prize 
nothing  so  high  as  the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity.’  ‘  Not  only  have 
the  Americiuis  a  greater  numl)er  of  clergymen  than,  in  proportion  to 
the  )K)pulution,  can  l)e  found  either  on  the  Continent  or  in  England, 
but  they  have  not  one  idler  amongst  them,  all  of  them  being  obliged 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  respective  amgre- 
gations.’  Vol.  I.,  pp.  290,291. 

Mr.  G.  also  gives  tables,  which  furnish  at  a  view  the  particulars 
respecting  the  various  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  missionary 
societies,  &c.,  and  he  shows  that  ‘  the  receipts  of  the  principal  be- 

*  nevolent  institutions  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1835, 

*  amounted  to  815,310  dollars  23  cents,  or  £163,000  sterling.  All 

*  these  societies,’  Mr.  G.  continues,  ‘  are  formed  for  the  promotion 

*  of  morality,  religion,  and  education ;  and  impose  a  tax  of  Ss. 
^per  annum  on  every  white  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 

*  When  to  this  are  added  the  ordinary  taxes  for  the  support  of 

*  common  schools,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Americans  pay  more 

*  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  society,  than  any 

*  other  nation,  England  herself,  in  proportion  to  her  population, 

*  not  excepted.’  Vol.  I.,  p.  364, 

Miss  Martineau,  so  far  from  controverting  these  statements, 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  their  truth,  llie  facts  of  the  case 
are,  for  the  most  part,  admitted  by  both  witnesses ;  but  the  rea¬ 
sonings  founded  on  them,  and  the  results  which  are  anticipated, 
differ  toto  ccbIo,  Our  authoress  avows  herself  to  be  a  disciple  of 
the  Unitarian  school,  which  was  scarcely  necessary  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  her  readers.  Her  occasional  allusions  to  Christianity, 
coupled  with  her  ill-suppressed  contempt  at  its  practical  mani¬ 
festations,  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  her  theological  posi¬ 
tion.  Her  remarks  on  the  whole  subject  of  religion  are  as  dis¬ 
creditable  to  her  intellect  as  to  her  heart,  and  leaa  us  to  wish  that 
she  had  abstained  from  pronouncing  judgment  on  a  topic  which 
she  is  utterly  disqualified  for  setting  in  an  accurate  light  Her 
statements  abound  with  mawkbh  sentiment  and  fi^se  pnilosophy, 


and  indicate  an  inveterate  hostility  to  every  form  of  vital  godli¬ 
ness,  There  is  the  parade  and  the  affectation  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  but  an  utter  absence  of  that  sympathy  with  its  nractical 
exhibitions,  which  characterize  every  well-regulated  mind.  This 
we  regret  the  more,  as  it  destroys  any  hope  we  might  otherwise 
have  entertmned  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  her  strictures.  •  That 
there  are  evils  in  the  religious  tone  of  American  society  w’e  do 
not  doubt,  but  the  pseudo  Christianity  of  such  a  writer  as  Miss 
Martiueau  is  not  the  instrument  hy  which  they  wdll  be  remedied. 
It  would  be  a  poor  exchange  which  the  citizens  of  the  States 
would  make  were  they  to  substitute  her  vague  abstractions  and 
heartless  philosophy,  for  the  faith  which  now  enkindles  their  de¬ 
votion,  and  combines  them  in  labours  of  charity  and  good  will. 
That  such  a  writer  should  sneer  at  members  of  her  sex  occu¬ 
pying  much  of  their  time  ‘  in  attending  preachings,  and  other 
religious  meetings,*  is  perfectly  in  character ;  but  when  she  goes 
on  to  tell  us  that  ‘  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  suffered  much  by  their  being,  especially  in 
New  En|(land,  an  ostensibly  religious  community,*  she  hazards 
an  assertion,  of  which  no  proof  is  adduced,  and  respecting  which 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  refuted  by  a  thousand  facts. 
She  declaims  against  cant  with  all  the  zeal  and  acrimony  which 
the  writers  of  her  class  have  usually  displayed  against  the  more 
spiritual  exercises  of  religion.  We  hate  the  thing  as  much  as 
Miss  Martiueau,  but  W’e  must  take  leave  to  remind  her — however 
impolite  she  may  deem  the  suggestion — that  the  word,  as  employed 
in  lier  pages,  is  as  applicable  to  many  portions  of  the  apostolical 
epistles,  as  to  those  manifestations  of  character  which  she  designates 
by  it. 

The  public  meetings  which  are  held  throughout  the  States  for 
the  promotion  of  religious  objects  meet,  of  course,  with  her  un- 
cpialified  reprobation.  She  has  no  sympathy  with  the  supporters 
of  lliblc.  Missionary,  and  Tract  Societies,  and  rejoices  in  any 
occurrence  adapted  to  divert  public  attention  from  them.  We 
have  not  often  met,  even  in  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Paine, 
with  a  more  censurable  passage  than  the  following,  or  one  which 
displays  a  p^osser  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  the  case  so  dog¬ 
matically  adjudged : 

*  Liectures  abound  in  Boston ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  at  least  in  the 
interval  before  the  opening  of  the  public  amusements  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  required,  sooner  or  later.  These  lectures  may  not  be  of  any 
great  use  in  conveying  science  and  literature :  lectures  can  seldom  do 
more  than  actuate  to  study  at  home.  But  in  this  case,  they  probably 
obviate  meetings  for  religious  excitement,  which  are  more  hurtful  than 
lectures  are  bencticial.  The  spiritual  dissipations  indulged  in  by  the 
rtdigious  world,  wherever  iLsceticisin  prevails,  are  more  injurious  to 
sound  morals  than  any  public  amusements,  as  conducted  in  modern 
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times,  has  ever  been  proved  to  be.  It  is  questionable  whether  even 
^ross  licentiousness  is  not  at  least  equally  encouraged  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  passionate  religious  emotions,  separate  from  action :  and  it  is 
certain  that  rank  spiritual  vices,  pride,  selfishness,  tyranny,  and  sujHjr- 
stition,  spring  up  luxuriantly  in  the  hotbeds  of  religious  meetings. 
The  odiousness  of  spiritual  vices  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  horror 
of  sensual  trangressions/  Vol.  III.,  pp.  205,  200. 

But  tliis  state  of  things  is  not  without  hope.  Better  days  may 
be  expected,  and  that  speedily,  for  our  authoress  tells  us,  ‘  Many 
^  indubitable  Christians  are  denouncing  cant  as  strongly  as  those 
‘  whom  cant  has  alienated  from  Christianity.  The  dislike  of  as- 
‘  sociations  for  religious  objects  is  spreading  fast ;  and  the  eyes 
‘  of  multitudes  are  oeing  opened  to  the  fact  that  there  cjui  be 
‘  little  faith  at  the  bottom  of  that  craving  for  sympathy  which 
‘  prevents  men  and  women  from  cheerfully  doing  tneir  duty  to 
‘  God  and  their  neighbour,  unless  sanctioned  by  a  crowd.*  In¬ 
deed  so  rapidly  is  the  revolution  proceeding,  that  *  some  of  the 
‘  clergy  have  done  away  with  the  forms  of  admission  to  their 
‘  churches  ;*  and  ‘  there  are  even  a  few  places  to  be  found  where 
‘  Deists  may  come  amount  Christians  to  w^orship  their  common 
‘  Father,  without  fear  of  insult  to  their  feelings,  and  mockery  of 
‘  their  convictions.*  Vol.  III.,  pp.  256,  257.  How  the  latter 
effect  can  take  place,  unless  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  sup- . 
pressed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
general  truth  of  these  statements,  and  what  do  they  prove  be¬ 
yond  this,  that  in  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  Unitarianism  is 
a  downw'ard  system,  the  disciples  of  which  are  but  slightly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  more  consistent  abettors  of  infidelity  ? 

Before  closing  our  remarks,  we  must  make  our  readers  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  remedy  proposed  by  Miss  Marti neau  for  what 
she  terms  ‘  the  prevalent  superstition.*  We  could  not  refniin 
from  a  smile  wdien  we  read  the  passage,  and  unconsciously  asked 
ourselves,  can  this  be  the  serious  proposition  of  a  writer  who  has 
undertaken  to  instruct  her  age  in  the  science  of  politics,  and 
the  complicated  interests  of  human  life.  If  so,  what  con¬ 
fidence  can  be  placed  in  her  counsels  ?  But  Miss  M.  shall  speak 
for  herself. 

*  A  most  liberal-minded  clergyman,  a  man  as  democratic  in  his  re¬ 
ligion,  and  as  genial  in  his  charity,  as  any  layman  in  the  land,  re¬ 
marked  to  me  one  day  on  the  existence  of  this  strong  religious  sensi. 
bility  in  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  asked  me  what  1  thought 
should  be  done  to  cherish  and  enlarge  it,  we  having  been  alarming 
each  other  with  the  fear  that  it  would  be  exasperated  by  the  prevalent 
superstition,  and  liecome  transmuted,  in  the  next  generation,  to  some¬ 
thing  very  unlike  religious  sensibility.  We  projMised  great  changes  in 
domestic  and  social  habits :  less  formal  religious  observance  in  f  nilies. 
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and  more  genial  interest  in  the  intellectual  provinces  of  religion  ; 
more  rational  promotion  of  health,  by  living  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  ordain  bodily  exercise  and  mental  refreshment.  We 
pro}MMied  that  new  temptations  to  walking,  driving,  boating,  &c.  should 
he  prepared,  and  the  delights  of  natural  scenery  laid  open  much  more 
freely  than  they  are ;  that  social  amusements  of  every  kind  should  be 
encouraged,  and  all  religious  restraints  upon  speech  and  action  removed ; 
in  short,  that  spontaneousness  should  be  reverenced  and  approved  above 
all  things,  whatever  form  it  may  take.  Of  course,  this  can  only  be 
done  by  those  who  do  approve  and  reverence  spontaneousness  ;  but  I 
am  confident  that  there  are  enough  of  them,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
most  ascetic  society  in  America,  to  make  it  unreasonable  that  they 
should  any  longer  succumb  to  the  priests  and  devotees  of  the  com. 
munity.'  V^ol.  III.,  pp.  260,  267. 

Here  we  must  close,  without  noticing  the  multifarious  otlier 
topics  discussed  in  the  volumes  before  us.  We  regret  that  w^e 
cannot  wholly  commend  either  of  these  works.  Having  honestly 
pointed  out  tlieir  defects,  justice  requires  us  to  say  that  their 
excellencies  are  many  and  great  They  combine  a  vast  range  of 
information,  and  are  characterized  in  many  parts  by  sterling  sense 
and  much  sound  philosophy.  No  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct 
and  enlarged  view  of  the  character,  institutions,  resources,  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  America  should  content  himself  without  a  perusal  both 
of  Mr.  Grund’s  and  of  Miss  Martineau’s  volumes. 


Art.  V.  The  Philosophy  of  Living,  By  Herbert  Mayo,  F.R.S. 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  London :  Parker.  8vo. 

If  we  were  asked.  Why  has  the  ‘  Philosophy  of  Living’  not 
received  a  larger  share  both  of  private  study  and  of  public  atten¬ 
tion  in  England  ?  we  could  only  reply  by  presuming  that  its  prac¬ 
tical  urorkings  and  results  are  not  fully  and  generally  understood, 
or  if  understCKKl,  not  justly  appreciated.  The  Science  of  Dietetics 
*  has  been  much  written  upon,  and  we  have  been  well-nigh  nau¬ 
seated  by  perusing  books  containing  sanitary  maxims  as  vene¬ 
rable  as  Coruaro,  with  hackneyed  enquiries  into  the  comparative 
merits  of  broiling,  roasting,  and  frying;  the  sjilubrity  of  various 
climates ;  the  principles  and  modes  of  bathing,  &c.  &,c. ;  but 
such  works  w’e  regard  as  little  more  than  imbecile  in  their  re¬ 
sults,  ill  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  sound  generalization. 
1  lie  precepts  which  they  contain  for  the  maintenance  or  re¬ 
covery  of  health  cjin  obviously  be  adopted  but  by  a  trivial  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  empire,  and  if  really  essential  to  its 
security  would  leave  a  fearful  majority  the  helpless  and  unre¬ 
deemable  prey  to  the  ills  wdiich  ‘  human  flesh  is  heir  to.’ 

1  hey  respect  the  individual,  but  not  the  mass,  and  pander  to 
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the  personal  comforts  of  the  few,  whilst  the  many,  whose  abodes 
are  the  secret  harbours  for  disease,  are  under  constantly  renewed 
obligations  to  ‘  Dame  Nature  *  for  her  struggles  on  their  behalf, 
so  long  as  her  energies  are  availing.  We  again  urge  that  the 
importance  of  a  system  which  has  a  special  reference  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  national  health  has  not  been  fully  recognized  in 
this  country.  It  might  be  deemed  extravagant  to  connect  with 
such  a  system  the  grandeur  or  declension  of  Dynasties,  but  we 
unhesitatingly  do  so ;  and  have  only  to  peruse  the  records  which 
remain  of  earth’s  mightiest  empires  to  be  convinced,  that 
insubordination  to  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  depravity  and 
disease,  have  ever  been  the  harbingers  of  national  downfall  and 
destruction.  These  records  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  human  society  stand  like  friendly  beacons  amidst  the 
waves  of  time,  marking  the  reefs  on  which  communities  have 
foundered.  And  what  are  these  reefs?  The  circumstances  of 
the  external  world  remain  the  same  in  every  age  and  clime ;  the 
siime  spirit  of  nature  has  hitherto  kindled  in  the  dwarfish  ferns 
of  Iceland  and  the  commanding  palms  of  India ;  has  breathed 
in  the  Zephyr,  and  blustered  in  the  blast ;  has  streamed  the  flag 
of  prosperity  over  the  battlements  of  one  empire,  and  curled  the 
smoke  which  has  at  the  same  moment  aptly  shrouded  the  ashes 
of  another.  The  tendencies  of  man’s  nature,  with  the  same 
elements  of  intellectual  and  physical  endowment,  have  been  per¬ 
petuated  since  the  Fall,  ana  yet  Rome  had  to  mourn  over  her 
enfeebled  sons,  whilst  the  uncivilized  Goth  rejoiced  in  the  {god¬ 
like  fire  of  his  ‘  conquering  heroes.’  It  is  obvious  that  to  neither 
of  these  sources  are  the  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  the 
disposition  of  nations  to  be  attributed.  ‘  The  world’s  a  stage,' 
ana  the  mutability  which  characterizes  its  scenes  can  but  be  the 
results  (if  we  limit  ourselves  to  contemplate  natural  causes 
and  effects)  of  the  various  modifications  of  energies  which 
are  contributed  to  make  up  the  performance.  The  Sove¬ 
reign  Disposer  of  ‘  worlds  unnumbered,’  has  so  adapted  the 
codes  of  moral  and  natural  legislation,  that  the  vigorous  culti¬ 
vation  of  true  religion  is  most  compatible  with  the  advancement 
of  a  nation  to^rds  intellectual  and  physical  perfection.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  combined  development  must  be  the  sovereignty 
of  its  power,  the  rectitude  of  its  internal  administrations,  the 
happiness  of  its  citizens,  the  philanthropic  and  just  character  of 
its  enterprises,  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  existence,  forming  to¬ 
gether  tlie  best  arguments  of  the  favour  of  its  God.  On  the 
urns  of  Dynasties  we  may  still  discover  the  epithets,  ‘  in¬ 
justice,’  ‘  treachery,’  ‘  infidelity,’  and  ‘  luxury,’  with  their  fatal 
allies ;  and  on  the  tablet  of  inspiration  is  eternally  pourtrayed 
the  sunken  humanity  of  a  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  more  we 
penetrate  into  such  histories,  with  their  sad  associations,  the  more 
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convinced  shall  we  be  that  a  sound  Philosophy  in  Living  (taking 
it  in  its  most  comprehensive  significance,  and  diffused  to  the 
very  outposts  of  society),  is  the  only  effective  fortification  of  a 
community  against  such  foes.  Mr.  Mayo's  ‘philosophy'  in¬ 
cludes  ‘  the  rules  which  should  guide  us  in  respect  to  diet,  ex- 
‘  ercise,  sleep,  bathing,  clothing,  choice  of  residence,*  as  well  as 
‘  observations  respecting  health  of  mind  ;*  and  since  these  rules 
and  observations  must  remain  necessarily  so  restricted  in  their  ap¬ 
plicability,  we  should  have  sympathized  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
nave  admired  our  author’s  philanthropy,  had  he,  with  that  talent 
which  is  so  peculiarly  his  own,  brought  before  the  public  the 
necessity  of  a  national  system,  capable  of  supplying  the  defect  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

Amongst  the  ancients  the  health  of  the  nation  at  large  was 
blended  with  their  religion,  and  amongst  the  first  objects  of 
regard  with  their  rulers.  In  the  celebrated  Spartan  code  of 
Lvcurgus,  the  first  seven  years  of  their  youth  were  so  disposed 
of  as  to  allow  the  energies  of  nature  to  give  full  development 
to  their  physical  powers,  as  the  best  means  of  preparing  them  for 
the  educational  duties  of  the  next  septenniad — and  amongst  the 
other  Lacedemonians  the  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium  were  more 
encouraged  than  the  studies  of  the  Portico.  We  cannot  omit 
our  author  s  remarks  upon  this  system : 

*  They  were  the  humble  elements  of  national  greatness . A 

natural  association,  or  the  skill  of  the  lawgiver,  or  the  taste  of  the 
petiple,  connecU'd  with  the  severity  of  physical  training,  the  necessity 
of  a  blameless  life  and  character.  Sculpture,  which  had  her  studies 
ill  the  gymnasium,  gave  deathless  existence  to  the  victor.  Architecture 
raised  her  column  and  j)ortico,  which  echoed  to  lofty  philosophy,  and 
from  whence  ascending,  the  music  of  the  golden  harp  celebrating  the 
triumphs  of  heroes,  floated  around  Olympian  Jove.’ — p.  139. 

With  other  nations  at  the  present  time.  National  Hygeine  em¬ 
ploys  the  attention  of  the  mightiest  intellects.  Need  we  refer 
to  tlie  ‘  Conseil  de  Sidubrite,*  of  Paris,  which  lately  numbered 
the  llarons  Dupuytren  and  Dubois,  and  still  holds  the  names  of 
Deyeux,  Petit,  Pelletier,  Marc  Gerard,  Esquinol,  Parent 
Duchatelet,  Orfila,  Larry,  and  others.  And  we  would  inquire, 
Is  Lnglaiui,  renowned  Lngland,  so  far  in  advance  of  her  con¬ 
temporaries  as  to  be  capable  of  dispensing  with  such  an  institute  ? 
It  is  a  stninge  display  of  constitutional  regard,  that  the  sword  of 
justice  should  ever  be  prepared  to  avenge  any^act  the  tendency  of 
w'hich  shall  be  to  plunder  the  public  or  the  private  purse,  whilst 
habits  or  systems  which  necessju*ily  compromise  the  public  health 
and  national  security  have  no  restraint  from  her  authorities.  The 
argument  has  been  urged,  that  the  value  of  health  must  be  so 
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keenly  felt  by  each  individual,  that  attention  to  its  presentation 
may  sjifely  be  left  in  his  own  hands — such  a  tenet  requires  no 
ji^reat  degree  of  sagacity  for  its  refutation.  The  floodgates 
through  which  pestilence  enters  a  community  have  been  shown 
by  scientific  research,  and  the  labours  of  an  occasionally  formed 
Board  of  Health,  to  be  the  elements  in  which  a  great  portion  of 
that  community  exist.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  Tables  of 
Dr.  Key,  which  were  the  results  of  a  surveyance  of  the  town  of 
Manchester,  in  anticipation  of  the  cholera  in  1832.  Out  of  687 
streets  inspected,  248  were  unpaved,  53  partially  paved,  112  ill- 
ventilated,  and  352  contained  heaps  of  refuse,  stagnant  pools, 
&c.  &c.  The  tables  are  given  in  detail  in  Mr.  Mayo’s  w’ork, 
and  a  more  minute  examination  of  them  ’  will  render  the  extent 
‘  of  the  evil  affecting  the  poor  more  apparent.’  And  to  what 
but  a  similar  condition  of  our  large  cities  is  their  comparatively 
I  ^eat,  and  we  reasonably  believe  increasing  rate  of  mortality  to 
be  attributed  ?  According  to  some  tables  on  the  average  mor¬ 
tality  of  different  counties  in  England  and  Scotland,  by  Mr. 
Rickman,  it  appears  that  in  Middlesex  the  rate  of  mortality  is  at 
its  maximum,  and  compared  wath  Cornwall,  Somerset,  and  Devon, 
is  as  41  is  to  61,  55,  and  53 ;  and  in  counties  abounding  in 
marshes,  and  in  which  are  the  sites  of  our  large  Cotton  Manu¬ 
factories,  the  relative  number  of  deaths  is  but  little  less.  It  is 
also  w’orthy  of  note,  that  in  England  more  die  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  forty  than  in  Belgium,  Sweden,  or  France. 

Again,  within  the  last  half  century  a  system  has  taken  root 
and  flourished  which  has  entailed  misery,  irreligion,  disease,  and 
death  upon  numbers  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  these  realms ;  a 
system  which,  if  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  will  speedily  im¬ 
plicate  the  safety  of  our  social  institutions,  and  tenas  to  render 
less  stable  even  the  pillars  of  our  empire.  We  refer  to  the 
Factory  system,  but  especially  to  the  Cotton  Manufactories  of 
Lancashire,  Nottingham,  &c.,  to  which  our  author  alludes  with 
much  force,  and  which,  as  it  is  forced  upon  us,  we  shall  here 
notice. 

For  a  detail  of  the  horrors  of  this  system — and  we  bring  our 
charges  against  the  system  only — we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reports  of  1832,  1833,  and  1834;  the  work  of  Mr. 
Fielden;  the  ‘  Factory  Statistics’  of  1836,  by  Mr.  Sadler;  and 
the  Inquiries  of  Dr.  Key  and  Mr.  Wing.  By  these  pourtrayers 
of  the  evils  of  this  system  but  one  picture  is  delineated — a  picture 
of  degraded  humanity ;  where  want  urges  his  victims  on  to  the 
slaughter-house  of  the  ‘  King  of  Terrors  ’ — a  picture  in  which 
are  displayed  the  sacrifices  of  the  Valley  ot  Hinnom,  but 
the  revelry  of  the  votaries  of  Mammon  are  substituted  for 
the  trumpets  of  the  priests  of  Baal.  Such  systems  are 
allowed  (by  an  awful  permission  of  Providence)  to  arise  and 
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flourish  in  our  land;  but  no  protection  is  ready  for  the  happiness 
and  lives  of  those  who  are  their  necessary  prey,  in  illus^tion  of 
which  we  will  now  proceed  to  facts,  anxious  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  evils  which  are  abroad,  that  their  remedy  may  not  be 
delayed.  Mr.  Mayo’s  information  is  mostly  furnished  from  the 
authorities  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  from  which  we  shall 
quote  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible.  Mr.  Thackrah,  of  Leeds, 
standing  in  the  Oxford  Road,  Manchester,  and  observing  the 
stream  of  operatives  as  they  left  the  Mills,  says,  after  specifying 
some  peculiar  features  of  decrepitude, — 

‘  1  saw  no  fresh  fine-looking  individuals  amongst  them.  .  .  .  Here  I 
saw,  or  thought  1  saw,  a  degenerate  race — human  beings  stunted,  en¬ 
feebled,  and  depraved/ — p.  2C2. 

Mr.  Wing  provided  himself  with  a  Thermometer  and  visited 
the  Mills. 

‘  In  one  mill  which  I  visited,  says  Mr.  W.,  there  were  about  forty 
operatives  in  the  card-room,  which  was  very  dusty  and  oppressive  to 
respiration.  I  found  the  effluvia  particularly  offensive.  To  describe 
the  effluvia  in  some  of  the  rooms  is  difficult,  partaking,  as  it  does,  of 
the  combined  qualities  of  the  friction  of  the  machinery,  and  the  oil ; 
the  effect  is  of  a  faint  and  sickly  nature.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  spinal  deformity,  and  upon  making  the  relative  inquiry,  I  found 
that  it  was  induced  by  the  system,  and  I  saw  wounds  caused  by  the 
machinery.* — p.  205—267. 

From  Mr.  Gaskell’s  volume  on  Artisans  and  Machinery,  other 
features  of  this  system  are  extracted,  which  we  cannot  forbear 
noticing. 

‘  The  system  of  factory  lalmur  has  gone  far  tow'ards  annihilating  the 
great  and  beautiful  principle  in  woman's  moral  organization.  .  .  .  This 
has  torn  asunder  those  links  of  affection  which  under  almost  all  other 
circumstances  have  bound  a  mother  to  her  offspring  ;  and  doing  so,  it 
has  deprived  her  of  that  characteristic  which  is  the  most  influential  in 
rendering  her  a  loveable  and  a  loving  being.* — p.  268. 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Gregg,  gives  the  following  account : — 

‘  These  women  (referring  t«»  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  offspring 
whilst  the  mothers  are  at  their  employ)  often  undertake  the  care  of 
several  infants  at  the  same  time ;  their  habits  are  generally  indolent 

and  gossiping :  the  children  are  restless  and  irritable . 

and  the  almost  universal  practice  is,  to  still  the  cries  of  the  infant  by 

administering  opiates . The  quantity  of  opium  which 

froin  habit  some  children  become  capable  of  taking  is  almost  in¬ 
credible  ;  and  the  effects  are  correspondingly  destructive.  Even 
when  the  infants  have  a  healthy  appearance  at  birth,  they  al¬ 
most  uniformly  l)ectnne,  in  a  few  months,  puny  and  sickly  in  their 
aspect,  and  a  very  large  jwrtion  fall  victims  to  bronchites,  hydroce- 
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phalus,  and  other  diseases,  produced  by  the  want  of  care  and  the  per. 
nicious  habits  we  have  detailed/ — ^pp.  26B,  260. 

These  documents  proceed  to  ^ve  still  more  awful  results  of 
this  pernicious  system,  as  evidenced  in  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  operatives ;  representing  them  as  spending  their 
Sabbaths  in  drunkenness  and  profanity,  and  living  continually  in 
the  most  debasing  ignorance  and  practical  heathenism.  Here, 
then,  are  the  elements  of  social  life  in  a  state  of  chaotic  disorder, 
ruinous  and  deadly — here  the  light  of  a  sound  philosophy 
does  not  arrive,  but  the  night  of  ignorance  and  despotism  favours 
the  disconsonant  struggles  betwixt  the  fiercer  [)assions  and  the 
softer  feelings  of  our  humanity ;  and  with  our  author  we  may 
inquire, — 

'  For  these  complicated  ills  is  there  no  relief?  Is  the  prospect 
clothed  in  thick  and  utter  darkness  ?  Does  no  cheering  light,  how. 
ever  distant  and  dim,  penetrate  the  gloom  ? 

^We  raise  our  thoughts  to  that  great  Being,  whose  attributes  are 
mercy  and  beneficence ;  can  this  be  the  irrevocable  earthly  doom  of 
one  class  of  his  creatures  ?  when  such  infinite  blessings,  such  capacity 
of  moral  worth,  enjoyment,  happiness,  are  partially  yet  profusely  scat, 
tered  through  the  world  ?  can  the  author  of  nature  intend  this  per. 
petual  misery?  Some  exit  there  must  surely  be  from  this  dark 
path  ;  some  turning  in  this  crowded  lane  of  human  wretchedness. 

‘  That  under  which  so  large  a  section  of  civilized  humanity  is  pros, 
trate,  is  the  result  of  infinite  thought,  industry,  skill :  the  mastery  of 
mind  over  the  physical  elements  of  nature,  that  wields  her  powers 
with  a  force  of  productiveness  and  increase  of  national  wealth,  that  no 
philosophic  dreamer  anticipated.  Is  national  suffering  and  degradation 
to  increavse  in  the  same  ratio  ?  Is  that  power  which  knowledge  gives, 
like  other  power,  in  proportion  to  its  greatness,  to  promote  vice  and 
misery  ?  Is  this  the  decree  of  nature  ?  Does  this  tree  likewise  bear 
death  ?  One  cannot  relinquish  the  contrary  belief.  .  .  .  The  main  hope 
of  amelioration  for  the  condition  of  the  labourer  of  the  factory,  is  in  the 
interference  of  the  legislature,  to  organize  a  system  of  public  edu. 
cation,  and  effectually  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour.' — pp.  272,  273. 

Such  a  condition  may  be  the  result,  but  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  mastery  of  infinite  thought,  industry,  and  skill  over  the 
physical  elements  of  nature ;  and  such  a  result  owns  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  corrupting  influences  in  the  processes  by  which  it  is 
produced.  If  that  tliought  has  been  infinite,  it  has  been  tainted 
by  finite  depravity ;  that  industry  has  had  some  other  than  a 
legitimate,  a  beneficent  purpose ;  and  that  skill  has  been  too 
wanton  with  ‘  the  gods  of  this  world.' 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  system  under  consideration 
has  had  but  comparatively  a  short  time  for  its  operation,  and  its 
progress  has  received  several  potent  checks.  Scarcely  half  a 
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century  lias  elapsed  since  Mr.  Arkwright  s  looins  were  invented 
and  cinploye<l  in  the  lar^e  factories  ot  Lancashire,  Nottingham, 
and  Derby,  demanding  hands  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
'rhe  effects  of  this  congregation  of  ‘  apprentices  *  (as  they  were 
termed)  in  a  rarified  atmosphere,  and  their  subjection  to  hard 
work,  destitution,  and  filth,  were  fevers,  which  proved  awfully 
destructive  both  amongst  the  labourers  themselves  and  the  com¬ 
munity  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  These  calamities  in¬ 
vited  the  attention  of  our  Legislature,  and  a  temporary  Board 
of  Health  wns  appointed  in  1796,  upon  which  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  commenced  a  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  these  apprentices, 
which  has  since  been  followed  up  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  Mr. 
Sadler,  and  Lord  Ashley.  The  system  had,  however,  taken  too 
deep  root,  and  the  public  as  well  as  the  private  purse  had  begun  to 
be  enhanced  with  its  fruits ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  these  gentlemen,  the  cry  of  humanity,  and  the  plea  of  religion, 
it  was  not  until  1833  that  a  Bill  proposed  by  Lord  Ashley,  and 
amended  according  to  the  recommenaation  of  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  this  system,  was  sanctioned,  whereby  tlie 
hours  of  labour  were  restricted  from  sixteen  per  day  (the  original 
number)  to  eight  for  all  children  under  thirteen,  and  twelve  for 
those  beyond  thirteen.  We  have  not  entered  into  the  detail  of 
measures  which  were  brought  forward  prior  to  that  of  Lord 
Ashley,  as  it  is  not  to  our  purpose :  nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  regulations  of  minor  importance  which  have  been  made. 
Our  aim  has  been  to  show  that  institutions  are  allowed  to  spring 
up  in  our  land,  as  baneful  as  the  deadly  Upas-tree,  and  to  become 
so  firmly  loadized  as  to  mock  at  both  reason  and  humanity, 
although  the  burden  of  their  appeal  is  the  silence  of  the 
slaughtered.  We  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government 
to  exercise  a  vigilant  circumspection  so  as  to  suppress,  at  its  com¬ 
mencement,  every  thing  which  may  compromise  the  national 
health.  An  authority  vested  with  that  power  is  demanded,  and 
we  again  point  to  the  ‘  Conseil  de  Salubrite’  of  Paris  as  its 
model.  There  are  many  and  increasing  spheres  for  its  operation, 
juid  we  urge  that  only  by  such  means,  under  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty,  will  the  fatal  tendencies  of  such  evils  be  averted. 
Left  alone,  their  spirit  is  to  extend  themselves,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  national  scroll  the  record  of  old— ‘  They  forsook  the 
Lord,  and  served  Baalim  and  Ashteroth.’ 


‘Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay : 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade  ; 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made 
But  a  l)old  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
hen  once  destroy'd  can  never  be  supplied.* 
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We  must  now  turn  from  the  melancholy  spectacle,  which  we 
have  been  contemplating^;  and,  begging  our  author’s  pardon  for 
having  probably  played  the  truant,  return  to  the  topics  which  are 
more  directly  treated  of  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  deliberately  to  go  through  the  maxims  on  hygeine  which 
are  contained  in  it,  some  of  which  are  right,  and  some  possibly 
wrong;  we  shall  barely  give  a  few  of  the  leading  principles,  and 
for  detail,  in  the  old  Abernetliian  style  refer  to  the  renowned 
‘  page  84.* 

In  the  appropriation  of  diet,  &c.  &c.,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
subject  a  material,  the  properties  of  which  are  determined,  to  the 
operations  of  an  agent  whose  forces  are  varied  and  controlled  by 
the  active  principle  which  we  term  ‘  vitality.’  Muscles  of  equal 
mathematical  proportions  may  nevertheless,  in  different  indivi¬ 
duals,  be  endowed  with  very  different  force ;  and  this  results 
from  the  varied  character  of  the  agency  which  has  just  been  men¬ 
tioned.  So  it  is  with  the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs;  and 
it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  resistance  of  tlie  material  ought 
to  be  commensurate  with  the  power  of  the  agents,  in  order  that 
their  reciprocal  operations  may  be  conducive  to  perfect  health. 
Upon  such  a  principle,  and  ignorant  of  the  power  of  materially 
modifying  the  capaoilities  of  these  agents,  it  becomes  us  to  seek 
an  acquaintance  with  their  peculiarities  in  each  individual,  and 
thereupon  determine  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  material 
subjected  to  their  action.  Thus  the  study  of  the  ‘  diversities  of 
constitutions,’  or,  in  other  words,  ‘  temperaments,’  ^  habits,’  &c., 
but  especially  the  former,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  we 
would  wish  to  attain  to  right  and  physiological  principles  for  the 
management  of  our  health ;  and  for  this  reason  we  presume  Mr. 
Mayo  has  placed  their  consideration  in  his  Introduction. 

After  remarking  that  no  two  individuals  ‘  have  the  same  springs 
‘  of  their  physical  powers  tempered  alike,  so  that,  under  like  cir- 
‘  cumstances,  their  reaction  shall  be  equal  ;*  Mr.  M.  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  temperaments. 

'  By  temperaments  are  meant  certain  peculiarities  of  constitution 
compatible  with  perfect  health  and  ordinary  duration  of  existence, 
which  are  born  with  the  individual,  but  are  capable  of  being 
heightened  or  diminished  through  the  influence  of  external  circum- 
stances ;  and  which,  when  disease  is  excited  in  the  frame,  imparts  to  it 
a  bias.’  p.  5. 

It  may  not  be  probably  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  to 
have  laid  before  him  a  succinct  account  of  the  leading  vtrieties  of 
temperament,  and  an  elucidation  of  them  by  national  peculiariti<^. 
It  is  obvious  we  cannot  apply  the  balance  and  the  plumb-line  to 
that  spiritual  agent  which  is  the  main-spring  of  corporeal  mani- 
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festatioiiy  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  seek  for  a  criterion  of 
its  energies  in  physical  evidences  chiefly*  Mr.^  M.  has  distin** 
guished  five  varieties,  as  developed  in  tne^  English  ^  nation — the 
mixed  or  equal,  the  sanguine,  the  lymphatic,  the  bilious,  and  the 
nervous. 

The  mixed  temperament  is  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  cor¬ 
poreal  excellence,  ‘  in  which  the  greatest  soundness  of  constitution 
exists’  .  .  .  ‘  and  to  which,  as  might  be  expected,  the  highest 

physical  and  mental  development  is  congenial.’  The  eyes  are 

f  enerally  grey,  or  grey  mingled  with  a  shade  of  brown  or  blue — 
air  soft  and  brown — complexion  fresh  and  fair — body  neither 
spare  nor  large,  and  capable  of  great  endurance.  The  Apollo 
Belvidere  and  the  Venus  de  Medicis  represent  the  physical  attri¬ 
butes  of  this  temperament.  It  is  what  a  distinguished  writer* 
represents  as  ‘  La  perfection  des  proportions  entre  les  elemens 
combines.’  The  mind  is  generally  active,  fancy  lively,  and 
judgment  sound ;  but  it  gives,  however,  no  security  for  moral 
excellence — Helen  was  passionate,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
imprudent.  Amongst  the  Greeks  this  temperament  abounded.  . 

The  SANGUINE  temperament  is  characterized  by  a  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  with  colour  sometimes  amounting  to  ruddiness ;  a  capa¬ 
city  for  intellectual  exertion  of  the  strongest  kind,  but  often  ca¬ 
pricious  and  ill-sustained.  The  morbia  tendencies  are  all  in¬ 
flammatory  ;  regimen  should  be  abstinent,  and  depletive  measures 
are  well  borne.  The  Germans,  as  a  nation,  are  of  this  tem¬ 
perament,  so  that  Pritchard  has  given  it  the  distinction,  ‘  Consti- 
tutio  Germanica.’ 

The  lymphatic  is  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  Dutch,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  a  disposition  towards  indolence  and  in- 
exerUon,  witin  an  impassive  temper.  The  diseases  to  which 

Iversons  having  this  peculiarity  are  liable,  partake  of  an  indo- 
ent  or  chronic  character,  and  depletion  in  every  shape  is  pre¬ 
judicial. 

In  those  of  a  bilious,  choleric,  or  melancholic  temperament, 
the  complexion  is  dark,  temper  serious,  and  not  easily  excited. 
Pereons  of  this  temperament  have  given  proofs  of  the  most  la¬ 
borious  industry,  and  minds  of  the  highest  rank  have  borne  the 
burthen  of  its  influence.  Rousseau  and  Zimmermann,  Burton 
and^  Pascal,  are  illustrious  examples ;  and  in  Tasso  and  Kirke 
White  the  combination  of  youth’s  buoyancy  and  imagination’s 
fire  could  not  suspend  its  influence.  Antiphlogistic  measures,  in 
such  constituUons,  if  reouired,  are  tolerab^  well  borne. 

We  submit  that,  with  respect  to  the  nervous  temperament, 
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Mr.  M.,  who  regards  it  as  ‘  the  offspring,  and  at  once  the  parent 
of  refinement/  is  on  the  verge  of  a  very  serious  error,  l)y  recog¬ 
nizing  a  morbid  condition  of  system,  or  a  diathesis,  for  an  original 
tone.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  the  product  of  ex¬ 
cess  and  luxury,  and  hence  only  to  be  seen  in  connexion  with 
the  drawing-room  and  sofa.  A  young  lady  of  a  lardaceous  com¬ 
plexion,  who  is  well  nigh  *  frightened  to  death’  at  the  ^vicious 
expression’  of  some  harmless  animal,  or  is  actually  prevailed  upon 
to  undertake  a  fit  of  a  somewhat  heterodox  character,  ii^oii  the 
discovery  of  a  ‘  horrid  spider,*  and  occasionally  ‘  creeps  into  the 
jaundice  by  being  peevish,’  by  such  writers  would  be  held  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  genus ;  but  this  condition  of  tlie  constitu¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  baneful  agencies,  and  as  much  a  disease  as 
gout  or  indigestion. 

The  nervous  temperament  is,  as.  others,  the  result  of  an  undue 
proportion  of  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  the  human  frame, 
or  of  their  respective  forces  and  faculties.  It  embraces  indi¬ 
viduals  of  varied  configuration,  but  most  generally  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  character  of  the  mixed.  The  mind  is  vividly  susceptible ; 
excitement  is  its  atmosphere ;  the  intellectual  powers  are  at 
times  very  vigorous ;  the  perceptive  faculties  especially  so.  The 
peculiarity  of  persons  so  constituted  is  that  probably  from  a  more 
intimate  connexion  of  mind  and  body,  the  powers  of  tlie  latter 
exhaust  themselves  under  an  undue  excitement  of  the  former; 
and  thus  actual  debility  has  not  unfrequently  been  fatally  mis¬ 
taken  for  excitement,  and  a  large  bleeding  substituted  for  seda¬ 
tives  and  tonics.  The  Italians  exhibit  frequent  examples  of  tliis 
temperament;  and,  with  an  intermixture  of  the  bilious,  it  becomes 
their  national  feature.  The  French  appear  to  combine  the  san¬ 
guine,  the  bilious  or  choleric,  and  the  nervous,  and  are  very  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  lymphatic.  The  English  may  be  regarded  generally 
as  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  Italians,  with  a  mixture  of 
the  lymphatic. 

These,  then,  constitute  the  innate  original  forces  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  furnish  the  most  unexceptionable  guides,  if  rightly 
conceived  of,  for  the  regulation  of  those  measures  which  are  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health.  The  modifications  which 
diathesis  gives,  as  they  do  not  admit,  happily,  of  very  extensive 
application,  we  must  pass  over. 

When  Dupaty  saw  the  treasures  accumulated  by  Fontana,  and 
lodged  in  the  anatomical  museum  of  Florence,  in  a  burst  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  he  exclaimed :  *  Philosophy  has  been  in  the  wrong  not 

*  to  descend  more  deeply  into  physical  man ;  there  it  is  that  the 

*  moral  man  lies  concealed ;  the  outward  man  is  the  shell  of  the 

*  man  within.*  We  hold  that  the  union  of  mind  and  body  is  con¬ 
ventional  and  not  necessary ;  but  we  maintain  that  between  the 
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two  there  is  a  reciprocal  influence  suflBcient  to  give  some  plausi- 
bility  to  the  problem  of  Condillac:  ‘The  physical  man  being 
‘  given,  required  the  extent  and  character  of  his  intellectual  ca- 
‘  pacity.*  Such  considerations  have  a  tendency  to  give  additional 
importance  to  the  designs  of  our  author’s  philosophy,  and  will 
introduce  us  to  his  remarks  on  Health  of  Body.  These,  however, 
we  shall  pass  over  hastily,  having  been  so  frequently  brought 
before  the  public  attention.  It  has  been  pertinently  remarked, 

‘  that  man  lias  so  long  forsaken  the  simple  laws  which  nature  had 
*  instituted  for  his  direction,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  she  has  aban- 
‘  doned  her  charge,  and  left  him  under  the  control  of  that  faith- 
‘  less  guide  and  usurper  to  which  civilization  has  given  dominion.* 
It  tlierefore  devolves  upon  philosophy  to  supply  what  a  con¬ 
stantly  more  arrogant  system  of  refinement  has  destroyed,  or  at 
any  rate  impaireo,  and  the  varied  amalgamation  of  ‘  aches*  and 
‘  uneasinesses*  proclaim  that  the  reparation  has  hitherto  been  but 
very  imperfect.  Mr.  Mayo  may  certainly  claim  the  credit  of 
introducing  as  good  a  system  of  living  as  any  that  have  preceded 
it  His  oDservations  on  diet,  sleep,  clothing,  bathing,  exercise, 
&c.  &c.,  are  generally  sound,  and  have  the  superior  advantage  of 
being  based  upon  right  physiological  principles.  Man  is  equally 
a  carnivorous  as  well  as  an  herbivorous  animal ;  and  requires  a 
due  mixture  of  food  from  both  kingdoms,  in  order  to  present  a 
just  intermixture  of  the  delicate  and  graceful  with  the  firm  and 
manlike.  The  Hindoo,  who  lives  upon  vegetable  food  only,  is 
much  inferior  in  vigour  and  strength  to  the  Mahomedan  of  the 
same  country9  who  lives  almost  exclusively  upon  animal  food; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  animals  strictly  carnivorous  are  vastly 
more  fierce  and  destructive  than  those  which  are  solely  herbivo¬ 
rous.  Food  should  tlierefore  be  varied ;  and,  as  it  is  rendered 
more  susceptible  of  digestion  by  being  cook^,  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  that  process  which  relieves  it  of  its  more  nocuous 
matter.  Broiling  is  preferable  ;  and,  next  to  it,  boiling,  since  the 
former  has  a  tendency  to  dissipate  oil,  which  is  very  indigestible 
in  every  form. 

•  Of  tea  and  coffee,  our  author  thinks  the  latter  is  most  stimulant, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  salutary.  In  cases  of  weak  digestion, 
Mr.  M.  says,  ‘  it  is  sometimes  better  reinforced  by  a  cup  of  coffee 
‘  immediately  after  dinner  than  by  wine.* 

I  o  whatever  cause  may  be  attributed  the  injurious  tendency 
of  immoderate  tea-drinking,  certain  it  is  that  such  is  its  tendency, 
ajid  we  venture  to  say  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  dyspep¬ 
tics  have  their  cure  in  their  own  hands.  A  comparison  oi  the 
component  principles  of  tea  and  coffee  assuredly  gives  the  greater 
recommendation  to  the  latter ;  the  following  being  analyses  made 
by  eminent  chemists : 
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Gallic  acid . 

GREKN  TEA. 

•  • 

COFFEE. 

3-5 

Tannin . . 

...  34-6 

•  • 

Albumen . . 

1  •  •  •  • 

0-14 

Gum . 

5-9 

91 

Gluten . . 

5-7 

•  • 

W cM)dy  mutter  . 

..  513 

43- 

Volatile  matter  and  loss. 

..  2*5 

6* 

Extractive  matter . 

>  •  •  •  • 

1* 

1()0* 

64* 

The  quantity  of  strong  astringent,  and  the  absence  of  ex« 
tractive  matter  in  tea,  not  only  acts  deleteriously  on  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  but  also  on  the  food  with  which  it  is  taken,  rendering 
it  increasingly  resistant  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  We 
therefore  recommend  the  very  suspicious  use  of  strong  tea,  and 
the  substitution  of  moderate  libations  of  coifee,  cocoa,  or  cho¬ 
colate. 

The  chapter  on  exercise  contains  many  sage  maxims,  re¬ 
solving  themselves  into  this  important  principle  of  Galen,  that 
the  right  use  of  a  part  is  its  stimulus  to  perfection.  The  lives  of 
Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar  are  eminent  examples  of  the  remedial 
and  invigorating  influence  of  exercise. 

‘  There  is  but  one  disease/  says  Mr.  M.,  ‘to  which  female  children 
are  liable — that  is  education.  .  .  .  Whilst  boys  are  encouraged  to 

pursue  sports  of  increasing  exertion,  their  sisters,  whose  bodily  strength 
not  keeping  pace  with  theirs,  nevertheless  requires  exercise  equal  in 
proportion  for  its  maintenance,  are  forbidden  all  they  need.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  are  liable  to  become  fragile  and  delicate.* 
p.  123. 

We  should  like  to  have  quoted  the  maxims  which  are  enjoined 
for  the  prevention  of  that  formidable  and  too  frequent  disease 
amongst  our  female  children,  viz.  spinal  deformity,  but  have  not 
room. 

The  work  concludes  with  some  excellent  remarks  on  *  Health 
of  Mind,’  but  we  must  terminate  our  analysis.  The  confession 
is  due  to  Mr.  Mayo  that  the  preceding  extracts  from  his  work 
are  not  a  fair  criterion  of  the  whole,  no  more  than  a  detached 
group  of  trees  or  a  villa  can  characterize  one  of  Poussin’s  land¬ 
scapes.  Books  on  health  have  been  too  generally  unhappy  re¬ 
quisites  in  a  library; — sequels  to  the  ‘  Miseries  of  Human  Life* — 
and  their  only  panacea  has  been  hope,  almost  without  a  kindling 
smile  on  her  cheek,  or  rose  on  her  brow,  supporting  the  present 
by  promising  for  the  future ;  but  the  one  before  us  requires  no 
such  incitement  for  its  perusal,  from  the  pleasing  and  almost 
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faultless  style  in  which  it  is  written.  The  abstractedly  unengaging 
deUiil  of  Hygeine  is  made  forcible  and  well-nigh  bewitching  by 
the  pertinent  aphorism  and  anecdote  with  whiA  it  is  conveyed; 
whilst  its  axioms  are,  for  the  most  part,  commended  by  their  in¬ 
nate  reasonableness  and  Mr.  M.*s  reputation. 


Art.  VI.  A  Narrative  of  Events y  since  the  First  of  August,  1834. 

^  By  James  Williams,  an  Apprentice  Labourer  in  Jamaica.  London: 
W.  Ball.  Bvo.  pp.  Third  Edition. 

WS  have  been  grossly  deceived,  and  the  fact  must  be  sup¬ 
pressed  no  longer.  No  false  delicacy,  nor  any  feelings  of 
wounaed  pride,  must  restrain  us  from  the  open  avowal  oi  our 
misplaced  confidence  and  disappointed  hopes.  We  have  been 
absurdly  lauding  ourselves  to  the  very  skies.  The  senate,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  press,  have  rung  with  our  praise ;  and,  as  though  this 
were  not  enough  to  feed  our  vanity,  other  nations  have  applauded 
our  deeds,  and  proposed  our  example  for  their  own  imitation. 
What  then  wdll  be  said  of  us  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
when  it  is  known, — as  known  it  speedily  must  be, — that  all  this 
praise  has  been  unmerited,  for  slavery  yet  continues  in  its  vilest 
form,  to  brutalize  and  crush  our  colonial  peasantry.  Such  is  the 
fact,  the  undoubted,  the  well  ascertained  fact,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  British  people  will  bestir  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly.  For  some  time  past  the  evidence  of  this  state  of  things 
lias  been  rapidly  accumulating,  but  has  now  become  so  strong  and 
overwhelming  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  doubt.  For  a  time 
we  were  hela  in  suspense.  We  fondly  hoped  that  the  colonists 
were  not  so  madly  bent  on  the  frustration  of  our  hopes  as  they 
W'ere  charged  to  be.  But  our  confidence  was  delusive,  and  we 
awake  to  the  sjid,  the  humbling,  the  agonized  conviction,  that, 
over  those  islands  w  hich  our  pow^r  protects,  and  our  besotted 
liberality  has  enriched,  there  is  still  extended  the  dark  and 
withering  influence  of  that  accursed  system,  whose  destruction 
the  British  people  had  willed.  Our  missionaries  proclaim  tlie 
feet;  the  vitiated  administration  of  justice,  as  with  a  trumpet’s 
voice,  sounds  it  in  our  ears ;  and  now'  at  length  the  report  of  intelli¬ 
gent,  impartial,  and  noble-minded  men,  returning  from  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  missions  which  humanity  ever  undertook,  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  doubt.  We  have  before  us  the  copy  of 
a  document  addressed,  in  September  last,  to  one  of  our  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies,  by  six  of  its  agents;  amongst  whom  are 
1  homas  Burchell  and  William  Knibb,  men  ever  to  be  held  in 
grateful  reverence,  in  which  they  say,  referring  to  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  scheme :  ‘  W’^ith  respect  to  the  system  itself,  we  feel  it 
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*  our  paramount  duty  to  denounce  it  as  a  most  iniquitous  and  ac» 
‘cursed  one;  oppressive,  harassing,  and  unjust  to  the  appren- 
‘  tice ;  liable  to  innumerable  abuses,  with  but  little  positive  and 
‘  actual  protection, — that,  instead  of  assuming  a  more  lenient  as- 
‘  pect,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  oppressive  and  vexatious, — 

‘  that  the  change  is  more  in  name  than  in  reality, — that  the 
‘apprentices  feel,  yes,  deeply  feel,  the  disappointment  of  all 
‘  their  fondest  hopes,  and  that  the  most  fearful  consequences  are 
‘  to  be  dreaded  unless  the  British  parliament  is  induced  to  pro- 
‘  claim  full  liberty  to  the  predial  as  well  as  to  the  non-pr^ial 
‘  apprentices  in  the  year  1838.’ 

This  testimony  from  such  men,  whose  means  of  information 
are  so  ample,  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  case ;  but,  happily  for 
the  interests  of  humanity,  there  are  other  witnesses  in  court  to 
speak  to  the  same  facts,  one  of  whom  we  are  desirous  of  introduc¬ 
ing  to  the  immediate  acquaintance  of  our  readers.  James 
Williams,  whose  brief  narrative  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  has  been  brought  to  our  country  by  Joseph  Sturge, 
Esq.,  who  purchased  the  unexpired  term  of  his  apprenticeship.* 
His  tale  is  written  throughout  with  weeping,  lamentation,  and 
blood.  It  is  simply  told,  and  bears  the  obvious  marks  of  truth. 
Never  was  there  a  narrative,  couched  in  human  language  which 
revealed  a  darker  and  more  atrocious  scene, — which  laid  bare  the 
secrets  of  a  prison-house  more  loathsome  and  disgusting.  It  should 
be  read  and  inwardly  digested  by  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
land.  It  should  be  sent  from  house  to  house,  from  the  Land’s 
End  to  John  O’Groats,  till  one  strong  and  impassioned  resolu¬ 
tion  combines  all  the  intellect  and  virtue  of  the  nation  to  crush 
the  monster  that  now  revels  in  negro  blood.  It  is  not  needful 
that  we  should  make  many  extracts,  as  the  pamphlet,  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  will  soon  be  in  every  person’s  hand.  The  following  is  but 
a  fair  sample  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  apprentices  by  the 
special  magistrates;  men,  be  it  remembered,  paid  by  British 
benevolence  to  enforce  the  spirit  of  the  Abolition  Act : 

^  When  Dr,  Thompson  come  to  the  parish,  him  call  one  Thursday, 
and  said  he  would  come  back  next  Thursday,  and  hold  court  Friday 
morning.  He  come  Thursday  afternoon,  and  get  dinner,  and  sleep  at 
Penshurst,  and  after  breakfast,  all  we  apprentices  called  up.  Massa 


*  James  Williams  was  appraised  at  the  enormous  amount  of  £46.  4s.  7d., 
Jamaica  currency.  This  was  effected  by  a  store-keeper,  Mr.  Joseph  Isaacs, 
offering  to  engage  him  when  liberated  at  two  dollars  a  week,  together  with 
food  and  clothes.  The  offer  was  altogether  nefarious,  being  designed  only  to 
Riise  the  value  of  his  unexpired  time.  Isaacs,  of  course,  subsequently  re¬ 
fused  to  take  him  into  his  service,  and  his  bene&ctor  wisely  resolved  to  bring 
him  to  England. 
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try  eight  of  we,  and  Dr.  Thompson  flog  every  one ;  there  was  five 
man,  and  three  boys :  them  flog  the  boys  with  switches,  but  the  men 
flog  with  the  Cat.  One  of  the  men  was  the  old  driver,  Edward  Law¬ 
rence  ;  Massa  say  he  did  not  make  the  people  take  in  pimento  crop 
clean  ;  he  is  quite  old — head  quite  white — havn’t  got  one  black  hair  in 
it,  but  Dr.  Thompson  ordered  him  to  be  flogged ;  not  one  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  been  doing  any  thing  wrong ;  all  flog  for  trifling,  foolish  thing, 
just  to  please  the  massa. 

*  When  them  try  me,  massa  said,  that  one  Friday,  I  was  going  all 
round  the  house  with  big  stone  in  my  hand,  looking  for  him  and  his 
sister,  to  knock  them  down.  I  was  mending  stone  wall  round  the 
house  by  massa’s  order ;  I  was  only  a  half-grown  boy  that  time.  I 
told  magistrate,  I  never  do  such  thing,  and  olfer  to  bring  evidence 
about  it ;  he  refuse  to  hear  me  or  my  witness ;  would  not  let  me  speak; 
he  sentence  me  to  get  thirty-nine  lashes ;  eight  policemen  was  present, 
but  magistrate  make  constable  flog  at  first ;  them  flog  the  old  driver 
first,  and  me  next ;  my  back  all  cut  up  and  cover  with  blood, — could 
not  put  on  my  shirt — but  massa  say,  constable  not  flogging  half  hard 
enough,  that  my  back  not  cut  at  all ; — Then  the  magistrate  make  one 
of  the  police  take  the  Cat  to  flog  the  other  three  men,  and  him  flog 
most  unmerciful.  It  was  Henry  James,  Thomas  Brown,  and  Adam 
BrowTi,  that  the  police  flog.  Henry  Janies  w'as  an  old  African;  he 


had  been  jiut  to  w  atch  large  corn-piece — no  fence  round  it — so  the 
cattle  got  in  and  eat  some  of  the  corn — he  couldn't  help  it,  but  magis¬ 
trate  flog  him  for  it.  After  the  flogging,  he  got  quite  sick,  and  begin 
coughing  blood;  he  w’ent  to  the  hot-house,*  but  got  no  attention,  them 
say  him  not  sick. — He  go  to  Capt.  Dillon  to  complain  about  it ;  ma¬ 
gistrate  give  him  paper  to  carry  to  massa,  to  warn  him  to  court  on 
Thursday ;  that  day  them  go  to  Brown's  Town,  Capt.  Dillon  and  a 
new  magistrate,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  was  there.  Capt.  Dillon  say  that 
him  don't  think  that  Henry  James  was  sick ;  he  told  him  to  go  back, 
and  come  next  Thursday,  and  he  would  have  doctor  to  examine  him  ; 
the  old  man  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should  live  till  Thurs¬ 
day  ;  He  walk  away,  but  before  he  get  out  of  the  town,  he  drop  down 
dead — all  the  place  cover  with  blood  that  he  puke  up.  He  was  quite 
well  before  the  flogging,  and  always  said  it  was  the  flogging  bring  on 
the  sickness.* — pp.  6,  7« 

But  the  workhouse  system  is  the  most  horrible  feature  of 
Jamaica  apprenticeship*  Let  the  following  description  of  it  be 
inscribed  on  every  British  heart,  and  we  shall  soon  see  an  end  of 
such  atrocities : 

‘  There  was  about  thirty  p^ple  in  the  workhouse  (St.  Ann’s  Bay) 
that  time,  mostly  men  ;  nearly  all  have  to  dance  the  tread-mill  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  ;  six  or  eight  on  the  tread-mill  one  time,  and  when 
them  done,  another  spell  go  on,  till  them  all  done ;  every  one  strap  to 


*  Hospital. 
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the  bar  over  head,  by  the  two  wrists,  quite  tight ;  and  if  the  people 
not  able  to  catch  the  step,  them  hang  by  the  two  wrists,  and  the  mill, 
steps  keep  on  batter  their  legs  and  knees,  and  the  driver  with  the  cat 
keep  on  flog  them  all  the  time  till  them  catch  the  step.  The  women 
was  obliged  to  tie  up  their  clothes,  to  keep  tliem  from  tread  upon 
them,  while  they  dance  the  mill ;  them  have  to  tie  them  up  so  as  only 
to  reach  down  to  the  knee,  and  half  expose  themself ;  and  the  man 
have  to  roll  up  their  trowsers  aliove  the  knee,  then  the  driver  can  flog 
their  legs  with  the  cat,  if  them  don’t  dance  good  ;  and  when  they  flog 
the  legs  till  they  all  cut  up,  them  turn  to  the  back  and  flog  away ;  but 
if  the  person  not  able  to  dance  yet,  them  stop  the  mill,  and  make  him 
drop  his  shirt  from  one  shoulder,  so  as  to  get  at  his  bare  back  with  the 
cat.  The  boatswain  flog  the  people  as  hard  as  he  can  lay  it  on — man 
and  woman  all  alike. 

'One  day  while  I  was  in,  two  young  women  was  sent  in  from 
Moneague  side,  to  dance  the  mill,  and  put  in  dungeon,  but  not  to  work 
in  pend  gang ;  them  don’t  know  how  to  dance  the  mill,  and  driver 
flog  them  very  bad ;  they  didn’t  tie  up  their  clothes  high  enough,  so 
their  foot  catch  upon  the  clothes  when  them  tread  the  mill  and  tear 
them ; — And  then  between  the  cat  and  the  mill — them  flog  them  so 
severe, — they  cut  away  most  of  their  clothes,  and  left  them  in  a  man. 
ner  naked ;  and  the  driver  was  bragging  afterwards  that  he  see  all 
their  nakedness. 

'  Dancing  tread-mill  is  very  hard  work,  it  knock  the  people  up — the 
sweat  run  all  down  from  them — the  steps  all  wash  up  with  the  sweat 
that  drop  from  the  people,  just  the  same  as  if  you  throw  water  on  the 
steps. 

'  One  boatswain  have  to  regulate  the  pole  •  of  the  mill,  and  make 
it  go  fast  or  slow,  as  him  like ;  sometimes  them  make  it  go  very  fast, 
and  then  the  people  can’t  catch  the  step  at  all — then  the  other  boat- 
swain  flogging  away  and  cutting  the  people’s  legs  and  backs  without 
mercy.  The  people  bawl  and  cry  so  dreadful,  you  could  hear  them  a 
mile  oflf ;  the  same  going  on  every  time  the  mill  is  about ;  driver  keep 
the  cat  always  going  while  the  people  can’t  step. 

'  When  them  come  off  the  mill,  you  see  all  their  foot  cut  up  behin* 
with  the  cat,  and  all  the  skin  bruise  oflf  the  shin  with  the  miU.steps 
and  them  have  to  go  down  to  the  sea-side  to  wash  away  the  blood.' 

pp.  IJ,  12. 

The  system  presses  with  aggravated  severity  on  nursing  mo¬ 
thers  and  their  infant  offspring.  The  following  will  suflice  as  an 
illustration.  It  refers  to  those  who  were  sentenced  to  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  workhouse. 

'  Them  woman  that  have  young  sucking  child,  have  to  tie  them  on 
their  back,  and  go  to  the  field  chain  two  together ;  when  it  rain  ever  so 
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hard  they  have  to  keep  on  work  with  the  children  tied  on  their  backs^ 
but  when  the  weather  dry,  them  put  down  the  child  at  the  fire-side ; 
when  Mr.  Drake  there,  he  don’t  allow  them  to  suckle  the  child  at  all, 
if  it  cry  ever  so  much ;  him  say  the  children  free,  and  the  law  don’t 
allow  no  time  to  take  care  of  them ;  it  is  only  the  good-will  of  the 
driver  that  ever  let  woman  suckle  the  children.* — pp.  18,  19, 

Such  are  the  atrocities  practised  under  Lord  S^ley’s  much 
lauded  apprenticeship  system.  Would  that  his  evil  genius  had 
confined  itself  to  questions  of  domestic  policy,  the  results  of  which 
would  hare  been  open  to  every  eye.  We  might  then  have  wit¬ 
nessed,  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  strong  rousing 
of  the  national  mind,  and  should  have  rejoiced  to  perceive  that 
the  immediate  and  obvious  mischief  of  his  measures  led  to  their 
early  abandonment  But  his  lordship  has  had  his  reward.  His 
bitterest  enemies  must  be  satisfied  with  his  present  humiliation. 
His  waywardness  and  caprice  of  temper,  his  aristocratic  insolence, 
his  despotic  tendencies,  his  treacherous  abandonment  of  his  former 
colleagues,  and  the  transference  of  his  services  from  the  cause  of 
the  people  to  the  tactics  of  a  part^  unparalleled  in  our  country 
for  recklessness  and  want  of  principle,  have  unnerved  his  arm, 
and  rendered  him  as  impotent  as  could  be  desired.  We  could 
find  it^  however,  in  our  hearts  to  forgive  him  much  of  this,  but 
his  penitence  must  be  deep  and  protracted  before  we  shall  cease 
to  regard  his  colonial  policy  as  one  of  the  basest  compounds  of 
perfidy  and  injustice,  which  modern  times  have  witnessed. 

His  evil  genius  unhappily  did  not  abandon  the  Colonial  Office 
M^hen  he  retired  from  the  councils  of  reform.  Others  have 
adopted  his  policy,  and  have  employed  all  their  skill  in  bolstering 
up  the  wretched  system  which  was  but  too  accurate  a  portraiture 
of  his  lordship’s  mind.  It  is  wdth  regret  that  we  refer  in  terms 
of  strong  but  w^ell- considered  reprobation  to  a  member  of  the 
present  government — a  government  which  in  the  main  commands 
our  confidence,  and  to  wliich  we  owe  no  trifling  obligation.  But 
the  interests  of  humanity  are  at  stake,  and  silence  would  be 
treachery  to  our  principles.  We  are  pleading  the  cause  of  those 
w’ho  are  incapable  of  pleading  for  themselves,  and  must  not 
suffer  our  approval  of  the  general  policy  of  an  administration  to 
render  us  insensible  to  the  obliquities  of  some  of  its  members. 
Nothing  can  be  more  disingenuous,  or  less  becoming  a  liberal 
government--w’e  say  so  deliberately,  and  with  pain — than  the 
conduct  of  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Under- Secretary  for  the  Colo¬ 
nies.  Were  he  the  retained  advocate  of  the  planters,  he  could 
not  labour  more  assiduously  to  prevent  the  great  ends  of  justice 
from  being  attained,  than  he  did  during  the  last  session  of  par¬ 
liament,^  and  especially  in  the  Committee  which  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Working  of  the  Apprenticeship  System. 
1  his  was  universally  complained  of  by  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
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pearcd  on  behalf  of  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  u*as  apparent  in 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  he  nimself  gave  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Every  thing  that  proceeded  from  the  pro-slavery  party 
was  readily  credited,  and  the  weight  of  his  official  influence 
was  given  to  its  support,  while  the  averments  of  enlightened  and 
impartial  men  were  analyzed  and  commented  upon  with  an 
animus  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  most  candid  observers 
of  the  policy  of  the  Under- Secretary  attribute  it  to  his  solici¬ 
tude  to  protect  the  government  from  the  charges  to  which  the 
remissness  and  chicanery  of  the  Colonial  Office  expose  it  This 
is  probably  the  true  solution  of  the  enigma,  but  tne  interests  of 
the  apprentices  must  not  be  sacriflced  even  to  such  an  end.  If 
our  colonial  secretaries  have  failed  to  discharge  their  duty,  let  the 
guilt  rest  upon  their  own  heads,  but  let  not  the  helpless  and  the 
^ing  suffer  in  their  stead.  Were  the  policy  of  the  Colonial 
(Jffice  on  the  great  question  now  pending  between  the  friends  of 
the  Negro  and  their  long-cherished  oppressors  to  be  disclosed,  we 
fear  that  the  reputation  of  the  government  would  suffer  more 
damage  than  it  has  done  by  all  the  artiflces  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  or  the  bedlam  violence  of  the  immaculate  leader  of  the 
Tory  lords.* 


•  Tlic  resignation  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  furnishes  proof  of  this. 
His  lordship,  it  is  well  known,  was  popular  at  first  amongst  the  Jamaica 
planters,  but  his  uprightness  and  industry  soon  earned  him  their  bitter  hos¬ 
tility.  It  was  consequently  thought  advisable  at  home  to  effect  his  removal, 
and  an  opportunity  for  doing  so  was  not  long  wanted.  Tlie  following  ac¬ 
count  is  given  in  the  Jamaica  Watchman,  of  the  9th  of  May,  and  we  nave 
^od  reason  to  confide  in  its  accuracy.  '  In  the  case  of  Jamaica,  what  did 
it  matter  that  the  apprentices  should  be  preserved  in  peace  by  a  just  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  al)olition  law,  so  long  as  the  Colonial  newspapers  were  ra¬ 
bid,  the  Assembly  furious,  and  the  West  India  body  in  a’state  of  agitation  ? 
Jamaica  was  not  ‘  quiet  ;*  Lord  Glenel^’s  slumbers  were  disturlied  by  its 
noise  and  tumult,  and  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  must  be  sacrificed.  An  incident 
most  fortunately  occurred  of  getting  rid  of  him  on  anti-slavery  grounds.  Ho 
had  a  difference  with  Dr.  Palmer,  wiio  luid  deservedly  earned  a  nigh  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  special  magistrate.  Tliis  dispute  ended  in  the  suspension  of  Dr. 
Palmer,  an  error  into  which  he  was,  too  probably,  betrayed  by  the  very  men 
who  subsequently  promoted  his  own  resignation.  The  government  gladly 
seized  this  opportunity,  and  sent  out  a  despatch  directing  the  restoration  of 
Dr.  Palmer,  which,  from  the  circumstances  hereafter  detailed,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  was  couched  in  terms  which  wore  deliberately  intended  to  procure 
Lord  Sligo's  resignation.' 

'  About  this  time  two  individuals  in  England,  one  a  retired  planting  at¬ 
torney,*  who,  after  accumulating  a  vast  fortune  in  Jamaica,  left  it  without  in¬ 
vesting  a  shilling  in  its  soil ;  and  the  other,  an  eminent  West  Indian  mer¬ 
chant,?  after  having  on  a  certain  occasion,  as  it  is  said,  in  vain  attempted  to 
move  the  West  India  body  in  London  to  make  strong  representations  to  the 
Colonial  office  against  Lord  Sligo,  went  to  Downing  Street  to  try  what  they 
could  individually  effect.  They  saw  Sir  George  Grey,  to  whom  they  opened 
their  hearts,  and  whose  rejidy  sympathies  immediately  echoed  their  wishes. 
The  substance  of  his  communication  was  as  follows: — ‘Wc  cannot  recal 
*  Wm.  Miller.  t  Philpotts. 
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It  will  devolve  upon  the  constituents  of  Sir  George  Grey  to 
recal  him  to  a  sense  of  his  position ;  and  the  sooner  this  is  done 
the  better.  The  weight  of  a  liberal  government  must  not  be 
given  to  a  course  of  policy  which  is  based  on  an  utter  abandon¬ 
ment  of  every  righteous  principle,  and  is  adapted  to  confirm  and 
aggravate  the  worst  features  of  a  system  which  ought  never  to 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  We  know  some 
of  the  men  of  Devonport,  and  we  rejoice  to  feel  assured  that 
they  will  faithfully  discharge  their  duties  at  this  crisis. 

liut  what  must  be  done  with  the  general  question.  Shall  the 
apprenticeship  continue,  or  shall  it  cease  for  ever?  Shall  we 
suffer  it  to  drag  on  its  existence,  inflicting  its  wrongs,  and  com¬ 
mitting  its  murders ;  or  by  one  strong,  united,  and  instantaneous 
expression  of  the  public  will,  shall  we  consign  it  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Capulets  ?  The  case  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  There  must 
be  no  hesitancy,  no  compromise.  We  must  enforce  the  stem 
demands  of  justice,  and  never  rest  till  the  last  instalment  has 
been  paid.  ‘  Let  the  earnest  entreaties  of  your  Missionaries,* 
says  tlie  document  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  ‘  move 
‘  you  to  exert  your  utmost  energies  to  terminate  this  anomalous 


him,  he  is  in  such  favour  with  the  dissenters,  who  are  a  powerful  and  in¬ 
fluential  body.  We  have,  however,  sent  liim  a  despatch  which  will  ensure 
his  rcsi/;rnation.* 

'  The  result  of  this  interesting  interview  was  immediately  communicated 
by  letter  to  a  wealthy  I^^^nter  resident  in  Jamaica,  the  father-in-law  of  the 
West  India  merchant.  Tliis  letter  was  shown  to  those  who  might  be  trusted 
of  the  old  Colonial  party,  among  whom  were  numbered,  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  Deputy  Island  &cretary  Stewart,  and  W.  G.  Nunes,  the  Private  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Lord  Sligo.  Surrounded  as  the  Governor  was  by  such  treacherous 
advisers,  how  was  it  possible  that  the  deep-laid  scheme  should  not  take  ef¬ 
fect  ?  Lord  Sligo  sent  home  his  unconditional  resignation  if  the  restoration 
of  Dr.  Palmer  was  insisted  on.  But  such  was  the  magnanimity  of  his  mind, 
long  before  any  answer  could  be  returned,  he  had  restored  Pahner  to  his  fa¬ 
vour,  and  replaced  him  in  the  commission.  Theirs  was  the  difference  of  two 
honest  men,  a  friendship  obscured  by  a  passing  shade  of  infirmity :  respect 
for  each  other  still  remaining  as  the  basis  of  a  future  re-union. 

‘The  knowledw  of  the  treachery  detailed  above  was  communicated  to 
Lord  Sligo  by  a  hiphly-respected  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  who 
gave  up  the  Islana  Secretary  as  his  informant.  The  Governor  called  in 
Dtewart,  and  asked  him  plainV  what  he  knew  of  such  a  letter.  Unable  to 
excuse  himself,  the  abashed  official  criminated  his  colleague,  the  Private  Se¬ 
cretary,  Nunes,  on  which  Lord  Sligo,  with  contemptuous  indignation,  left 
them  to  cover  their  confusion  as  they  best  could. 

‘  In  order  that  so  extraordinary  a  narration  should  not  be  without  its  ap¬ 
propriate  sequel,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  successor  of 
l>ord  Sligo,  has  again  suspended  Dr.  Palmer  on  the  report  of  a  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry,  which  sums  up  the  heinous  offences  of  that  individual 
against  the  *  quiet  of  the  community,  by  declaring  ‘  that  he  has  administered 
Uie  abolition  law  in  the  spirit  of  the  Imperial  Act.*  This  suspension  has 
been  confirmed  at  home,  not,  if  report  is  to  be  believed,  because  it  w’as  a 
just  and  equitable  act,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  ‘quiet*  of  the 
Colony.* 
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‘  and  accursed  system,  and  avert  the  ruin,  the  desolation,  the 
‘  misery,  which  may  result  from  the  apathy  and  indifference  of 
*  British  Christians.  We  cannot  refrain,*  it  is  remarked,  in  so¬ 
lemn  and  ominous  words,  ^  from  addini^,  that  if  this,  our  warning 
‘  and  entreaty  be  disregarded,  we  shall  consider  the  responsibility 
‘  resting  upon  those  at  home,  who  have  the  power  to  obtain 
^justice  for  the  enslaved  apprentices  in  this  island,  and  not  upon 
‘  us  who  daily  exert  our  influence  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  a 
‘  people  cheated  with  the  mockery  of  freedom,  and  doomed  to 
‘  sustain  injuries  from  which  the  magnanimity  of  tlieir  conduct 
‘  ou^ht  for  ever  to  have  sheltered  them.’ 

This  language  does  honour  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of 
the  men  who  employed  it  Faithful  to  their  vocation,  they  have 
closed  their  ears  to  the  suggestions  of  an  unrighteous  and  selfish 
policy;  and,  fearless  of  consequences,  have  stepped  into  the 
oreach  b>etween  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  people  amongst 
whom  they  labour  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — who  have  been 
given  to  them  as  a  re^md  of  their  toils,  and  an  earnest  of  their 
future  joy,  are  weeping,  and  groaning,  and  dying  around 
them;  and  what  would  be  thought  ot  their  humanity  and 
religion,  if  they  failed  to  plead  the  cause  of  men  thus  endeared 
to  their  hearts  ?  But  the  question  returns,  and  we  must  fairly 
meet  it.  What  must  be  done  ?  Shall  we  act  upon  the  advice,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  imploring  entreaty  of  our  missionary 
brethren ;  or  shall  we  suffer  the  wrongs  of  the  Negroes  to  be 
continued  ?  We  can  imagine  but  two  objections  to  the  former 
course,  the  one  relating  to  the  moral  of  the  case,  and  the  other 
to  its  practicability.  Have  we  not  entered,  it  may  be  asked, 
into  a  compact  with  the  colonists,  whereby  we  bound  ourselves 
to  maintain  the  present  system  till  1840 ;  and,  having  done  so, 
can  we  now  righteously  refuse  to  fulfil  the  engagement?  It  is 
barely  possible  that  some  over-scrupulous  minds  in  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  will  be  puzzled  by  this  objection, 
and  we  may  therefore  be  excused  in  devoting  a  few  words  to  the 
exposure  of  its  flimsy  character.  The  compact  entered  into 
bound  both  parties,  the  one  to  pay  £20,000,000,  and  the  other 
to  constitute  the  Negroes  free — absolutely  and  wholly  free — 
with  the  single  exception,  of  their  working  a  certain  number  of 
hours  weekly  for  their  masters.  Our  part  of  the  engagement 
has  been  fulfilled,  hastily  and  absurdly  fulfilled,  but  what  has 
been  the  case  w  ith  the  Colonists  ?  Have  they  (lone  their  part  ? 
The  £20,000,000  have  been  paid,  but  where  is  the  freedom  it 
w’as  intended  to  purchase?  we  plead,  therefore,  a  breach  of 
contract — a  gross  and  palpable  violation  both  of  the  letter  jind  of 
the  spirit  of  the  engagement.  But  this  is  not  all.  Accumulated 
wrongs  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  parties  whom  we  sought  to 
benent.  Instead  of  being  restored  to  freedom,  subject  only  to 
the  condition  of  limited  service,  burning  coals  have  been  heaped 
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upon  their  heads.  Insult  has  been  added  to  oppression,  and  the 
hope  of  future  freedom  converted  into  an  instrument  of  present 
torture.  We  point,  therefore,  to  ‘  the  bond,'  while  we  demand 
that  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  apprentices,  since  1834,  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  their  immediate  and  unconditional  freedom. 

Re«>ecting  the  practicability  of  the  case,  little  need  be  said. 
The  Hritish  people  have  never  yet  willed  an  act  of  justice,  and 
fliiled  in  its  execution,  unless  they  have  first  submitted  their 
better  judgment  to  the  hollow  and  delusive  guidance  of  others. 
They  did  so  in  1 833,  and  were  instantly  shorn  of  their  strength. 
But  we  will  do  so  no  more.  The  fruits  of  our  misplaced  confi¬ 
dence  have  been  too  bitter  to  tempt  us  to  repeat  it.  We  have 
now  a  plain  case,  and  our  means  of  enforcing  it  are  direct  and 
simple.  We  must  act  on  the  public  mind ;  and,  through  that, 
upon  the  legislature.  From  the  Colonial  Office  there  is  nothing 
to  be  anticipated  but  opposition.*  Its  influence  will  be  against  us 
so  long  as  the  public  feeling  is  dubious  or  half-hearted;  but  let 
the  people  speak  out,  and  even  Sir  George  Grey  may  feel  it  to 
be  prudent  to  adopt  a  different  course  from  what  he  has  hitherto 
pursued. 

A  noble  example  has  been  set  by  the  Society  of  Friends;  and 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  have  already  responded 
to  the  appeal.  Preparatory  meetings  have  been  held  in  London  ; 
and,  on  the  11th  of  July,  Exeter  Hall  will  bear  witness  to  the 
true-heartedness  and  fixed  resolve  of  English  abolitionists.  Let 
the  country  follow  this  example,  and  we  cannot  fail.  Every 
Anti-Slavery  association  must  be  re-organized.  Our  constituen¬ 
cies  must  demand  an  unequivocal  pledge  from  the  candidates 
who  solicit  their  votes,  and  the  earnest  intercession  of  simple- 
minded  piety  must  bring  down  the  blessing  of  the  living  God 
upon  our  humane  and  Christian  exertions.  One  strong  effort  now, 
and  we  may  rest  from  our  labours,  and  our  works  will  follow  us. 


•  We  hope  in  a  future  number  to  furnish  our  readers  with  some  informa- 
Uon  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Colonial  office  in  the  Mauritius  Case.  It 
is  notorious  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  negroes  of  that  island  have  been 
imported  since  the  Slave  Trade  was  declared  to  be  piracy,  yet  the  planters 
have  received^  their  full  share  of  the  compensation  hind,  and  the  innocent 
victims  of  their  cupidity  are  retained  in  bondage.  It  is  said— and  we  believe 
the  averment — that  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  so  in¬ 
censed  at  Judge  Jeremie  s  honest  attempt  to  bring  this  state  of  things  to 
light,  that  he  refused  to  reimburse  the  loss  consequent  on  the  detention 
of  that  gentleman  in  England,  though  his  presence  was  required  by  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee,  and  tlie  pa\*ment  of  his  loss  was  recommended  by 
their  unanimous  vote.  Mr.  Spring  Rice  refused  to  advance  more  than  £80, 
leaving  a  dedciency  of  £l70,  which  was  voted  from  the  funds  of  the  Anti- 
olaveiT  Society.  Surely  the  electors  of  Cambridge  have  a  duty  to  perform 
as  weU  as  those  of  Devonport. 


Art.  VII,  1.  A  Summer  in  the  Pyrindet,  By  the  Hon.  James 
Erskine  Murray.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  London  :  Mucrone,  1837* 

2.  Sketches  in  the  Pyrenees,  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Slight  Reminiscences 
of  the  Rhine/  and  ^  the  Griwsip’s  Week.*  London :  Longman  & 
Co.  Two  Vols.  I2mo.  1837. 

T^E  remember  some  few  years  ago  contemplating  the  Pyrenees 
from  Montaubon,  with  an  earnest,  but,  owing  to  circum¬ 
stances,  a  fruitless,  wish  to  traverse  its  magnificent  districts; 
and  were  therefore  well  pleased  to  see  the  announcement  of 
these  works.  We  were  much  impressed  by  the  characteristic 
outline  of  the  Pyrenean  district,  as  viewed  at  the  distance  in 
question,  which  was  that  of  a  long  and  almost  level  series  of  hible 
lands,  with  here  and  there  indeed  a  shirting  eminence,  but  pre¬ 
senting  as  a  whole  an  obvious  contrast  to  the  irregular  and  jagged 
appearance  produced  by  the  freauent  peaks  that  distinguish  the 
Alps.  One  of  the  most  favourable  points  from  which  to  survey 
the  mighty  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  from  the  hills  called  Tech 
Djivid,  to  the  south  of  Toulouse,  where  the  spectator  is  situated 
in  front  of  nearly  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  can  distinguish 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  features.  There  they  may  be  traced  for 
about  150  miles  from  the  Canigou,  in  Roussillon,  to  the  summits 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  d*  Ossau,  in  the  Basses  Pyrenees. 

Separating  France  and  Spain,  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  Pyrenees  constitute  an  isolated  chain  of  200  miles  in 
length,  from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  sixty ;  but 
in  fact  they  form  a  part  of  the  system  of  mountains  of  both  these 
countries.  On  the  east  they  are  attached  to  the  Alps  by  the 
Montaigne  Noire  and  the  C6vennes,  and  to  the  west  they  stretch 
from  the  point  of  Figuer  to  Cape  Ortegal  in  Galicia.  The 
boundaries  of  the  two  great  kingdoms,  which  they  appear  to  di¬ 
vide,  are  determined  by  the  course  of  the  waters  from  the  summits 
of  the  central  ridge ;  the  land  to  the  northward  of  the  division 
of  the  streams  belonging  to  France,  that  to  the  south  to  Spain. 
The  French  department  of  the  Aude  contains  mountains  which 
belong  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  are  the  branches  commonly  known 
as  the  mountains  of  the  Corbiires,  a  part  of  the  connecting  link 
betw’een  the  French  and  Swiss  mountains. 

The  Pyrenees  contain  a  great  number  of  valleys;  all  the 
principal  of  which  are  transversal.  They  begin  at  a  Col  (a  de¬ 
pression  at  the  head  of  a  valley),  in  the  ridge  of  the  central 
chain,  and,  proceeding  directly  north  or  south,  form  nearly  a  right 
angle  with  it.  The  valleys  of  the  greatest  length  are  those  which 
are  situated  towards  the  centre  of  tne  range ;  as  the  valleys  of  the 
Garonne,  fifteen  leagues  long,  and  the  Lavedan  thirteen  leagues. 
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Hie  longitudinal  valleys,  or  those  parallel  to  the  central  range, 
are  of  small  extent ;  often  mere  ravines  or  gorges.  Most  of  the 
valleys  present  a  succession  of  basins  throughout  their  course, 
formed  oy  the  receding  of  the  bordering  mountains  from  the 
banks  of  the  river.  These  basins  are  elevated  above  each  other, 
and  are  joined  together  by  narrow  ravines,  rapidly  inclined 
plains,  or  by  a  slope  of  rock  so  .perpendicular  that  the  river 
dashing  over  forms  a  cataract  from  the  basin  above  to  that  be¬ 
neath.  In  the  upper  districts  of  the  valleys  the  basins  frequently 
contain  lakes  of  a  proportionate  extent  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
basins;  but,  while  these  abound  on  the  northern  side,  they  are 
rare  on  the  southern  or  Spanish  side,  proving  the  superior  steep¬ 
ness  of  tlie  latter.  When  these  lakes  are  situated  at  such  heights 
as  to  be  surrounded  with  glaciers  and  perpetual  snow,  they  are 
constantly  covered  with  ice  throughout  the  year.  The  walls  of 
perpendicular  rock  which  encircle  the  basins  are  called  cirques, 
and  sometimes  form  the  successive  slopes  which  surround  these 
amphitheatres.  Of  these  the  most  beautiful,  though  not  the 
largest,  is  that  of  Gavarnie,  at  the  source  of  the  valley  of  the 
Lavedan.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  central  ridge  are  about 
thirty  principal  valleys,  and  twenty-six  or  seven  on  the  southern. 
Of  tiie  enormous  masses  of  ice  and  snow  denominated  glaciers, 
there  are  six  of  great  magnitude.  The  Pyrenees  abound  in  mi- 
nenil  springs,  many  of  wliich  have  acquired  much  celebrity,  and 
the  most  frequented  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  physician 
employed  bv  government.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Bag- 
neres  de  Bigorre,  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  the  waters  of  Bareges, 
Cauteretz,  the  springs  of  the  valley  d*  Ossau,  and  the  Eaux 
Chaudes.  In  the  valley  of  the  Arri^ge  are  various  mineral  springs, 
and  several  watering  places,  beautifully  situated. 

The  climate  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  Pyrenees  is  much 
warmer  than  that  of  their  central  districts.  This  advantage  of 
temperature  may  be  explained  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  the 
inferior  elevation  of  the  land  above  its  level,  and  the  distance 
from  the  principal  mountains.  The  eastern  extremity  is  consi¬ 
derably  milder  than  the  western,  on  account  of  its  more  southern 
situation.  In  the  bordering  districts  the  climate  is  generally  soft, 
and  the  winters  short  imd  temperate.  Vegetation  is  everywhere 
luxuriant  in  the  Pyrenean  valleys,  whose  fertility  rivals  any  part 
of  the  globe,  and  whose  beauties  have  been  long  celebrated,  but 
comparatively  little  known. 

Lotty  ranges  of  mountains  form  what  geologists  sometimes  call 
the  bones  or  skeleton  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  and,  while  they 
furnish  a  splendid  field  of  amusement  to  the  traveller,  they  pre¬ 
sent  a  subject  of  interesting  research  to  the  philosophic  inquirer 
and  man  of  science.  In  the  direction  which  they  w'ere  made  to 
take  by  the  moulding  hand  of  Omnipotence,  in  the  general  pur- 
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poses  which  they  answer  in  the  physical  economy  of  the  earth, 
oy  their  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
motions  of  the  winds  and  clouds,  the  origination  of  a  thousand 
rills  and  rivers,  with  other  great  purposes,  we  cannot  but  trace 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  power  of  the  almighty.  May  we  not  also 
perceive  in  their  arrangement  natural  fences  to  bound  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  man,  and  to  check  the  fury  of  his  hostilities,  and  the  folly 
of  his  grasping  selfishness  ?  JSometimes,  indeed,  they  have  been 
surmounted  by  a  daring  heroism,  but  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
how  difficult  and  almost  impossible  it  is  to  retain  or  to  profit  by 
the  forced  retention  of  captured  possessions  wliere  the  God  of 
nature  has  seemed  to  prescribe  eternal  laws,  written,  as  we 
may  say,  in  tlie  great  mountains,  to  regulate  the  politics  of 
nations. 

But  we  must  restrain  ourselves,  and  inform  our  readers  that 
this  is  not  a  work  of  science  or  literature,  but  mainly  written  to 
amuse,  as  the  journey  itself  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  pour 
passer  Ic  terns.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  the  Appendix 
contiiins  some  useful  memoranda  of  the  geographical  character  of 
the  Pyrenees,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  preceding  state¬ 
ments.  It  supplies  also  some  account  of  the  composition  of  the 
Bearnais  language,  with  specimens  of  their  poetry,  and  gives  a 
brief  glossary  ot  certain  terms  peculiar  to  the  Pyrenees.  Be¬ 
sides  tliese  we  have  a  useful  catalogue  of  the  heights  of  the  most 
remarkable  mountains  and  places. 

Our  author’s  tour  had  nearly  terminated,  so  to  speak,  before 
it  had  begun ;  and  we  will  insert  the  account  of  his  descent  into 
Roussillon,  for  the  especial  amusement  of  those  who  delight  in 
hair-breadth  escapes. 

‘  The  summit  of  the  ridge  is  quitted  by  a  narrow  passage,  the  en¬ 
trance  to  which  has,  in  other  times,  been  guarded  by  a  fort  built  upon 
the  rocks  beside  it ;  and,  from  this  spot,  the  traveller  can  look  down 
upon  the  plains  of  Roussillon,  and  distinguish  the  road  corkscrewing 
down  the  mountain  into  the  valley  many  thousand  feet  below.  Few 
roads,  even  in  the  higher  Pyrenees,  are  more  rapid  in  their  descent 
than  this,  and  none  of  them  narrower,  and  worse  defended,  without 
any  parai)et  and  hanging  like  a  shelf  on  the  mountain  side.  Having 
passed  the  old  fort,  and  put  the  drag  chains  i^n  the  wheels,  the  con¬ 
ductor  set  oif  full  gallop  down  the  descent.  The  lady  screamed ;  but, 
with  the  noise  of  the  diligence,  and  the  rain  which  fell  in  torrents,  no 
one  could  hear  her  but  myself.  She  shut  her  eyes,  seized  hold  of  me, 
and,  fortunately  for  herself,  fainted.  The  rocks  were  almost  over  our 
heads ;  and,  when  we  were  going  down  at  this  rate,  an  immense  block, 
of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  tons  weight,  detached  from  its  resting, 
place  by  the  rains  of  the  preceding  night,  came  over  the  mountain 
side,  and,  dashing  upon  the  narrow  road  a  few  hundred  yards  in  ad. 
vance  of  us,  carried  one  half  of  it  into  the  valley.  Here  was  a  pretty 
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situation  to  be  placed  in— a  fainting  lady  in  my  arms,  with  the  know, 
ledge  that  a  few  seconds  would  decide  whether  we  were  to  pass  the 
breach  which  had  been  made,  or  accompany  the  rock  in  its  descent. 
To  pull  up  was  impossible  ;  the  rate  at  which  we  were  going,  and  the 
impetus  given  to  the  carriage,  totally  precluded  it,  even  had  there  been 
harness  for  the  horses  to  hold  back  \%nth,  which  there  was  not.  As  we 
approached,  a  cry  of  horror  came  from  those  in  the  blanquete*  who 
could  see  the  danger,  and  I  thanked  God  that  the  lady  was  insensible 
to  it.  What,  if  any  of  the  leaders  swerved  from  the  path  ;  what,  if 
the  conductor  had  not  a  steady  head,  and  still  steadier  hand — were 
thoughts  of  the  moment.  I  threw  the  lady  upon  the  seat ;  and, 
climbing  through  the  window  of  the  coup6  to  the  side  of  the  driver, 
urged  him  to  keep  the  heads  of  the  leaders  well  to  the  rock  ;  so  that 
they  (if  it  was  yet  possible  to  pass)  might  not  see  the  danger,  and 
start  from  it.  Most  fortunately,  he  was  a  steady  fellow ;  he  did  as 
he  was  desired  ;  and  we  galloped  over  the  remaining  shelf,  barely  broad 
enough  for  the  wheels  to  run  upon :  and,  .turning  round,  I  could  see 
an  additional  portion  of  the  road  roll  down  the  precipice,  from  the  shock 
which  the  diligence  had  given  it.  The  danger  was  seen  and  passed  in 
the  tenth  part  of  the  time  which  I  have  taken  to  narrate  it ;  and  we 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  bottom. 

'  I  have  seldom  found  myself  in  a  situation  of  greater  danger ;  no 
exertion  of  my  own  could  here  avail  in  extricating  me,  which,  when  I 
could  employ,  I  have  always  found  effectual  in  stunning  the  unpleasant 
feelings  upon  such  occasions.  At  the  bottom  of  the  descent  is  the 
village  of  Candies,  where  the  lady  was  soon  revived,  and  the  driver 
had  the  assembled  villagers  round  him,  listening  to  his  story,  which 
lost  nothing  by  being  told  by  a  Frenchman  ;  but,  in  this  case,  there 
could  be  no  embroidery — it  was  not  ])ossible  to  make  the  danger  greater, 
short  of  our  having  actually  rolled  into  the  abyss.  I  suggested  the 
propriety  of  sending  over  the  ridge,  to  give  warning  on  the  other  side 
of  the  accident,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  crossing ;  and  a  party  set 
off  for  the  purpose.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  20 — 23. 

At  Valmania  an  incident  is  related,  which,  as  it  demands  our 
sympathy,  but  more  especially  as  it  illustrates  the  customs  of  the 
country,  we  shall  transcribe : 

‘  Here,  for  the^  first  time,  I  drank  wine  out  of  the  curiously-shaped 
bottle,  chiefly  in  use  among  the  Spaniards.  It  is  made  very  flat  and 
round,  with  a  long  neck,  and  still  longer,  but  v^ery  narrow,  spout. 
Glasses  are  not  in  general  use,  and  therefore  every  one  drinks  from  the 
bottle ;  there  is  more  delicacy,  however,  displayed  than  in  ouf  old 
English  way  of  using  silver  cups  and  porter  pots,  as  they  never,  by 
any  chance,  apply  the  spout  to  the  mouth,  but,  holding  it  at  arm’s 
length,  send  the  liquor ,  like  a  jet  from  a  fountain,  down  the  throat.  I 
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did  as  1  saw  others  do,  but  found  there  was  more  science  required  than 
I  was  aware  of ;  for,  not  having  made  the  neck  and  funnel  of  the 
bottle  describe  the  proper  angle,  I  discharged  the  contents  in  my 
bosom.  I  made  particular  inquiries  whether  any  ^  Anglais*  had 
found  his  way  to  this  spot,  but  could  not  ascertain  that  any  had.'  Vol. 
I.  pp.  79,  80. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Prades  the  hanks  of  the  Tet  on  both 
sides  are  decorated  with  villages,  and  the  old  cliateaux.  Among 
these,  on  the  right,  is  the  hamlet  of  the  Ilia,  which  derived  its 
name  from,  or  gave  it  to  a  family  renowned  in  history.  From 
the  family  of  d’Kia  are  descended  tiie  Counts  of  Barcelona,  whose 
posterity  have  given  kings  and  queens  to  Arra^on,  Navarre, 
Castile,  Portugal,  Majorca,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  I  ranee.  Thus 
the  greater  part  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe  can  trace 
their  descent  from  the  original  proprietor  of  the  little  village 
of  Ria. 

A  tremendous  thunderstorm  brought  our  author  into  contjict 
with  an  intelligent  Andorrian,  from  wdiom  he  derived  information 
respecting  the  district,  the  interesting  character  of  which  will,  we 
trust,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  length  of  the  extract. 

^  The  Republic  of  Andorre,  situated  upon  the  southern  side  of  the 
Pyr^n^es,  and  beyond  the  natural  frontier  of  France,  ought  from  its 
physical  position  to  belong  to  Spain.  It  is,  however,  considered  as  a 
neutral  and  independent  province,  although  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
connected  with  both  countries  ;  to  Spain  by  its  religious,  to  France,  by 
its  civil  government.  The  history  of  this  little  country  presents  a 
phenomenon  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  and  the  poli¬ 
tician.  it  affords  the  almost  solitary  instance  of  a  people,  few  in 
number,  and,  in  comparison  with  their  powerful  neighbours,  almost 
incapable  of  defence,  having  preserved  during  twelve  centuries  their 
independence  and  their  institutions  uninjured  by  the  many  revolutions 
which  have  so  frequently  convulsed  the  two  great  kingdoms  which 
surround  it.  The  contented  and  unambitious  minds  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  their  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  indifference  to  or  ignorance 
of  the  political  intrigues  and  commotions  which  have  overthrown 
and  subverted  its  many  states,  has  for  such  a  length  of  time  se¬ 
cured  to  them,  as  the  feudatory  republic  of  France, 'more  real  and 
substantial  liberty  than  was  ever  enjoyed  under  the  purest  of  the 
Italian  republics. 

‘  The  government  is  composed  of  a  council  of  twenty-four  ;  each 
commune  electing  four  members,  who  are  chosen  for  life.  The 
council  elect  a  Syndic,  who  convokes  the  assemblies,  and  takes  the 
charge  of  public  affairs.  He  enjoys  great  authority,  and,  when  the 
.assemblies  are  not  sitting,  he  has  the  complete  government  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

*  It  is  to  Charlemagne  that  Andorre  owes  its  independence.  In 
790,  that  prince  having  marched  against  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  de- 
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feated  them  in  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Carol,  the  Andorrians  (fol¬ 
lowing  the  tradition  of  the  country,  the  only,  but,  in  a  state  like  this, 
the  best  authority  to  rely  upon),  rendered  themselves  so  useful  to  the 
French  army,  supplying  them  with  provisions,  and  taking  care  of  their 
wounded,  that  the  emperor,  to  recompense  them  for  their  kindness, 
made  them  independent  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  delivered  them 
from  the  Moors,  and  permitted  them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws. 
After  him,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  whom  the  Andorrians  style  the  pious, 
having  driven  the  iMo(»rs  across  the  Ebro,  ceded  to  Lisebus,  the  Bishop 
of  Urgel,  a  part  of  the  rights  over  Andorre  which  Charlemagne  had 
reserved  to  himself  and  his  successors.  It  w  as  in  virtue  of  this  grant 
that  the  bishop  of  Urgel  acquired  a  right  to  a  part  of  the  tithes  of  the 
six  parishes,  and  still  exercises  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the 
countr}’.  Tins  is  the  only  manner  in  which  it  has  any  dependence 
up<m  Spain. 

'  Afterw'ards  the  Counts  of  Foix  exercised  in  Andorre  the  rights  of 
the  crown  of  France,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  upon  their  owm  account.  Since  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  kings 
of  France  have  maintained  their  rights  according  to  the  usages  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  Counts  of  Foix.  In  IJH**!,  these  rights  being  considered 
as  feudal,  w'ere  abandoned,  and  Andorre  was  for  a  time  comjdetely 
separated  from  France;  but  notwithstanding  this  temporary  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  Andorrians  continued  to  preserve  their  attachment  to  that 
country.  The  inhabitants  courageously  resisted  the  violation  of  their 
territory  by  the  Sj)aniards,  and  furnished  to  the  French  armies,  during 
the  late  w'ar,  both  guides  and  assistance  of  every  kind.  At  the  same 
time  they  anxiously  solicited  the  establishment  of  the  ancient  order  of 
things,  and  Napoleon  yielded  to  their  w  ish  by  a  decree  of  the  20th  of 
March,  1800.  By  this  decree  Andorre  continued  to  be  a  republic 
connected  w'ith  France;  its  Viguier,  or  criminal  judge,  being  a 
Frenchman  chosen  from  the  department  of  Arriege  ;  and  paying  an 
annual  sum  of  900  francs,  for  which  he  was  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
receiving  various  articles  of  commerce  free  of  duty  from  France. 
Thus,  excepting  as  regards  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Urgel,  which,  after  all,  camiot  be  said  to  interfere  w'ith  its  indepen¬ 
dence  any  more  than  the  pope's  ecclesiastical  authority  over  Catholic 
countries  can  w'ith  theirs,  Andorre  is  altogether  independent  of  Spain ; 
mul,  as  regards  France,  the  annual  payment  it  makes  to  that  country 
is  only  in  lieu  ot  certain  privileges  which  it  enjoys  from  it,  while  there 
being  so  little  crime  in  Andorre,  the  appointment  of  the  French  judge 
has  been  more  with  a  view'  to  deter  criminals  of  that  country  from 
taking  refuge  in  the  neutral  province,  than  for  the  punishment  of  its 
natives.  ^  Andorre  may  therefore  be  justly  considered  as  the  oldest  free 
republic  in  existence.  The  population  is  from  seven  to  eight  thousand, 
quite  great  enough  for  the  resources  of  the  co\intry.  The  Andorrians 
are  all  ot  the  church  of  Rome,  and  very  religious.  The  members  of 
their  clergy  are  in  general  natives,  and  they,  and  the  more  wealthy  of 
the  inhabitants,  receive  their  education  at  I'oulouse  or  Barcelona, 
Each  cure,  in  addition  to  his  pastotal  duties,  has  the  charge  of  a 
schtad,  where  the  poor  are  instnicted  gratuitously,  but  this  does  not 
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give  him  much  extra  trouble,  few  of  the  pejisants  thinking  it  at  all 
necessary  to  send  their  children  to  schcnd  to  accpiire  what,  in  their 
land  of  shepherds  and  labourers,  they  imagine  can  l)e  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  to  them  in  their  future  lives ;  this  erroneous  impression  is  the 
cause  why  few  of  the  natives  have  more  learning  than  is  sulhcient  to 
enable  them  to  read  and  write,  and  the  great  majority  are  in  total  ig¬ 
norance  of  even  these  first  principles. 

*  The  Andorrians  are  simple  and  severe  in  their  manners,  and  the 
vices  and  corruptions  of  cities  have  not  hitherto  found  their  way  into 
their  valleys,  still,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  alKnle 
of  virtue  and  content.  The  inhabitants  live  as  their  forefathers  lived 
a  thousand  years  before  them,  and  the  little  they  know  concerning  the 
luxuries,  the  arts,  and  the  civilization  of  other  countries,  inspiring 
them  rather  with  fear  than  envy.  Their  wealth  consists  in  the  number 
of  sheep  or  cattle  they  possess,  or  the  share  they  may  have  in  the  iron 
forges,  only  a  very  few  of  their  numl)er  being  the  proprietors  of  any 
extent  of  land  l)eyond  the  little  garden  which  surrounds  their  cottage. 
Each  family  acknowledges  a  chief,  who  succeeds  by  right  of  primoge¬ 
niture.  These  chiefs,  or  eldest  sons,  choose  their  wives  from  families 
of  equal  consideration  with  their  own,  reprobating  mes-alliances,  and 
looking  little  to  fortune,  which  besides  is  always  very  small  upon  l)oth 
sides.  The  eldest  sons  have,  even  during  the  lives  of  their  parents,  a 
certain  status,  being  considered  as  the  representatives  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  ;  they  never  leave  the  paternal  roof  until  they  marry,  and  if  they 
marry  an  heiress  they  join  her  name  to  their  own  ;  and  unless  married, 
they  are  not  admitted  to  a  charge  of  public  affairs. 

‘  When  there  are  only  daughters  in  a  family,  the  eldest,  who  is  an 
heiress,  and  succeeds  as  an  eldest  son  would  do,  is  always  married  to  a 
cadet  of  another,  who  adopts  her  name,  and  is  domiciliated  in  her  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and,  by  this  arrangement,  the  principal  Andorrian  houses  have 
continued  for  centuries  without  any  change  in  their  fortunes,  ni  plus 
riche — ni  plus  pauvre.  They  are  married  by  their  priests,  after  having 
had  their  bans,  as  in  Scotland,  proclaimed  in  their  parish  church  for 
three  successive  Sundays.  The  poorest  of  the  inhabitants  are  in 
A  ndorre  not  so  badly  off  as  in  other  countries,  their  wants  are  few  and 
easily  supplied,  the  opulent  families  taking  care  of  those  who  are  not ; 
and  they,  in  gratitude,  honour  and  respect  their  benefactors. 

‘  The  Andorrians  are  in  general  strong  and  well  proportioned  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  diseases  proceeding  from  the  moral  affections  are 
unknown,  as  well  as  those  from  vice  and  corruption.  The  costume  of 
the  men  is  simply  composed  of  the  coarse  brown  cloth  made  from  the 
wool  of  their  own  sheep ;  it  resembles  that  worn  by  the  peasants  of 
Bigorre,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Andorrians  wear  the  flowing 
red  cap  of  the  Catalans:  the  women  dress  exactly  as  the  Catalan 
women  do ;  they  are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  assemblies  where 
public  affairs  are  considered ;  nay,  so  little  has  the  wisdom  of  the  sage 
Andorrians  coincided  with  that  of  the  British  parliament,  expressed 
upon  a  late  occasion,  that  the  ladies  are  not  even  allowed  to  assist  at 
the  masses  which  are  performed  upon  the  reception  of  the  bishop,  or 
the  judge.  Crime  of  every  kind  is  very  rare,  and  the  punishments 
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awarded  to  culprits  are,  although  mild,  sufficiently  effectual.  There 
;ire  no  law'suits  relative  to  paternal  successions ;  and  should  disputes 
of  any  kind  arise,  they  are  at  once  referred  to  the  Syndic,  whose  deci¬ 
sion  is  never  controverted.  All  the  males  are  liable  to  serve  as  militia, 
should  they  be  required,  and  every  head  of  a  family  is  obliged  to  have 
in  his  possession  at  all  times  a  musket  and  a  certain  quantity  of  powder 
and  balls. 

*  Commerce  of  every  kind  is  free  in  Andorre,  but  as  its  industry  is 
only  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  indispensable  articles, 
and  these  are  of  the  most  indifferent  nature  ;  it  has  little  to  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  other  countries,  excepting  its  iron,  the  whole  of 
which  is  sold  to  Spain,  the  high  duties  prohibiting  its  entrance  into 
France.  The  republic  is  not  without  its  arms,  which  are  those  of 
Bearn,  quartered  with  those  of  Foix.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  161 — 170. 

A  curiosity  in  natural  history  presented  itself  at  Mont 
Perdu.  Near  a  cabin,  where  the  flocks  of  sheep  in  this  Alpine 
region  are  assembled  each  night  for  safety,  quantities  of  molehills 
were  observed,  many  of  them  freshly  raised,  among  the  thick 
grass.  That  such  a  little  creature  should  have  found  its  way  to 
the  height  of  at  least  7500  feet  was  remarkable.  The  mole  de¬ 
lights  in  rich  and  deep  soils ;  and,  whenever  met  with  on  the 
mountains,  it  is  by  the  sides  of  brooks  and  streams,  w  here  the 
soil  has  accumulated,  and  the  vegetation  is  the  finest ;  but  the  little 
patch  of  land  at  the  cabin  in  question  was  not  only  situated  at  an 
immense  elevation,  but  entirely  isolated  from  the  lower  pastures 
by  extensive  wastes  of  bare  rock.  If,  therefore,  this  small  animal 
had  travelled  from  the  plains  beneath,  it  must  have  been  writh 
proiligious  lalmur  and  difliculty,  and  under  the  influence  of  an 
instinct  singular  and  unknowm  to  us. 

The  shepherds  of  the  Pyrenees  are  in  many  respects  an  in¬ 
teresting  people;  and,  while  their  seclusion  from  the  comforts 
and  improvements  of  more  civilized  life  may  well  awaken  com¬ 
miseration,  it  should  excite,  and  w^e  wish  the  consideration  of  it 
might  lead  to  some  benevolent  effort  for  their  good.  While  en¬ 
tertained  and  instructed  by  tours  of  amusement,  we  should  like 
to  see  a  journey  of  benevolence ;  and  we  have  more  than  once 
observed  with  what  advantage  and  success  the  Christian  itinerant 
can  follow  the  track  of  the  philosopher  and  the  traveller. 

The  shepherds  and  their  nocks  appear  to  understand  each  other 
extremely  well.  They  have  a  simple  and  effectual  method  of 
assembling  them  from  their  dispersions  in  the  mountains.  If  not 
very  distant,  the  sliepherd  merely  whistles,  and  th^  instantly 
leave  off  feeding  and  obey  him ;  but  if  they  are  far  oft  and  scat- 
tore^  he  utters  a  shrill  cry,  and  immediately  the  flock  are  seen 
leaping  down  the  rocks,  and  scampering  towards  him.  Having 
waited  till  all  have  mustered,  he  sets  off  for  his  cabin,  while  the 
sheep  follow*  like  so  many  well-trained  hounds.  Two  fine-looking 
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do^  are  generally  attached  to  eacli  flock,  to  protect  them  from 
the  attacks  of  wolves  and  hears,  to  whom,  on  their  appearance, 
they  at  once  offer  battle.  The  sheep  are  so  well  a^vare  of  the 
intentions  and  care  of  these  fine  dogs,  that  they  continually  crowd 
round  them,  as  if  to  solicit  their  aia. 

We  must  extend  our  article  a  little  further,  to  introduce  to  the 
rejider  as  curious  an  adventure  as  we  have  ever  heard  of.  It 
was  related  to'  the  author  by  Barras,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Pyrenean  guides. 

‘  A  rencontre  which  Barras  had  with  a  bear  is  worth  narrating.  It 
seemed  that  he  had  discovered  a  cavern,  in  which  a  bear  had  taken  up 
his  winter  quarters,  and  from  which  he  immediately  determined  to 
dislodge  him.  Single-handed  he  did  not  dare  to  attempt  this,  and  ac- 
cordingly  he  chose  one  of  his  most  hardy  companions  to  join  him  in 
the  attack.  The  place  which  the  bear  had  chosen  for  his  retreat  was 
an  almost  inaccessible  cave  on  the  side  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  and  among 
its  darkest  forests.  When  the  two  hunters  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cave,  they  consulted  as  to  the  best  mode  of  rousing  the  animal, 
and  getting  him  to  leave  it.  Barras  proposed  that  he  should  enter  the 
cave,  and  wake  him,  while  his  companion  stood  guard  without.  This 
extraordinary  mode  of  disturbing  the  bear's  slumbers  was  adopted, 
and  the  sentry  having  sworn  by  the  blessed  Virgin  to  stand  by  his 
'  friend,  the  other  prepared  to  enter  the  cave.  Por  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  the  cavity  was  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  daring  hunter 
walking  upright,  but  decreasing  in  height,  he  had  to  grope  his  way 
ujwn  all  fours.  While  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  bear,  roused  by 
the  slight  noise  which  the  hunters  had  made  at  the  entrance  of  his 
chamber,  was  heard  approaching.  To  turn  and  run  away  was  hope- 
less ;  the  bear  was  too  near  to  permit  of  this  being  attempted,  so  that 
to  throw  himself  on  his  face  and,  take  the  chance  of  the  animal’s 
passing  over  him,  was  the  only  chance  of  escape.  Barras  did  so,  and 
the  bear  walked  over  him  without  even  saluting  him  with  a  growl. 
His  companion  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  did  not  get  off  so  easily,  for, 
expecting  that  he  would  certainly  have  some  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  animal,  he  was  not  altogether  prepared  for  the  encounter  when 
he  appeared j  and  ere  he  had  time  to  lift  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  he 
was  folded  in  the  deadly  embrace  of  the  giant  brute.  Within  a  few 
yards  of  the  cave,  the  precipice  was  several  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
and  in  the  struggle  both  bear  and  man  rolled  over  it  together.  Barras, 
eager  to  aid  his  friend,  followed  the  bear  after  it  had  passed  over  him, 
but  reached  the  mouth  of  the  cave  just  as  the  bear  and  his  comrade 
were  disappearing  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Horror-struck  at 
the  dreadful  fate  of  his  friend,  and  without  the  slightest  hope  of 
saving  him,  Barras  rushed  forward  to  descend  the  mountain-side,  and 
rescue,  if  possible,  his  mangled  body ;  when  the  first  glance  into  the 
gorge  l)elow  revealed  to  him  his  friend  dangling  by  his  clothes  among 
the  branches  of  a  thick  shrub,  which,  growing  out  of  a  fissure  in  the 
precipice,  had  caught  him  in  his  fall,  while  the  l)car,  less  fortunate, 
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had  descended  to  the  bottom.  To  release  his  friend  from  his  preca¬ 
rious  situation  was  no  easy  matter  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  the  long  sashes 
which  the  mountaineers  aJmost  always  wear,  he  at  last  effected  it,  and 
drew  him  to  the  platform  from  which  he  had  been  so  rudely  hurled. 
The  bear  had  lacerated  him  severely,  but  he  was  no  sooner  on  his  legs 
than,  expressing  his  confidence  that  the  bear  must  have  been  killed  by 
the  fall,  he  proposed  descending  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  result.  This  with,  much  difficulty  they  effected,  and  to  their 
great  satisfaction,  as  well  as  profit,  found  among  the  rocks  below  the 
object  of  their  search,  in  the  last  agonies  of  death.  Sure  of  their  prize, 
they  returned  to  the  Eaux  Chaudes,  the  wounded  man  greatly  ex¬ 
hausted  by  loss  of  blood ;  and  Barras  returning  next  morning  to  the 
field  of  battle,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  villagers,  triumphantly  car¬ 
ried  off  the  spoil.  The  occasion  upon  which  Barras  related  this  ad¬ 
venture  to  me  was  a  very  appropriate  one ;  we  were  then  crouching 
together  under  a  fallen  pine  of  great  size,  watching  a  bear  pass.  I 
asked  him  how  he  relished  the  bear  walking  over  him  in  the  cave  ;  he 
said  he  knew  that  his  life  depended  on  his  remaining  perfectly  quiet ; 
and  he  drew  his  large  l>ony  hand  down  my  back,  by  way  of  indicating 
the  feeling  which  the  tread  of  the  animal  gave  him.*  Vol.  II.  pp. 

234^237. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  volumes  will  be  found  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  They  are  interspersed  with  useful  historical  no¬ 
tices,  and  comprise  an  account  of  the  Pyrenean  district  situated 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  valley  d’  Aspe.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  find  that  the  rapid  sale  of  his  first  edition  encourages 
the  author  to  furnish  us  with  the  remaining  volume,  to  which  he 
refers  in  his  brief  Advertisement. 

Having  extended  our  notice  of  Mr.  Murray’s  volumes  beyond 
what  we  had  intended,  we  have  but  brief  space  left  for  the 
‘  Sketches  in  the  Pyrenees.*  In  point  of  style  and  manner  it 
competes  fairly  w'ith  the  vivacity  of  the  former  publicjition,  but 
contains  less  of  historic  reference.  We  are  much  gratified  upon 
the  whole  with  both  productions,  and  only  hope  that  the  cacoethes 
scrihendi^  or  the  idea  that  a  good  game  has  been  started,  will  not 
induce  too  many  to  press  into  the  field,  and  annoy  us  with  their 
noise  and  number. 

’Phere  is  no  reason,  w'e  think,  for  writing  again,  at  present, 
descriptively  about  the  Pyrenees;  but  we  shall  hail  the  first  com¬ 
petent^  performance  that  wall  give  their  scientific  character,  or 
that  wall  let  us  more  fully  into  the  secret  of  their  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  aspect.  Mountains  and  valleys  are  beautiful  to  see,  and 
such  mountains  and  valleys  as  those  of  the  Pyrenees  will  bear  to 
be  described  and  descanted  upon  by  a  writer  or  tw’o  of  vigorous 
imagination,  in  a  few  hundred  pages  of  good  readable  letter¬ 
press;  but,  jilter  this  luxuriant  introduction,  we  wish  for  sketches 
of  what  in  nature  lies  below  the  mere  surface  and  the  sunshine. 
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and  in  man  below  the  form,  and  figure,  and  dress,  in  the  recesses 
of  his  intelligent  being,  his  mental  habits,  and  the  modifications 
of  his  character. 

This,  besides,  is  the  more  important,  not  only  on  account  of 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  memorials  of  the  past, 
in  the  firm,  inwrought,  and  inflexible  distinctions  of  a  peculiar 
race,  but  also  and  especially  because  of  the  political  struggle  now 
in  progress,  and  its  probable  results  in  rendering  Spain  and  the 
Pyrenees  more  accessible  to  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence. 
We  wish  to  know  more  of  the  men,  that  we  may  judge  better  of 
the  means  by  which  their  moral  and  spiritual  amelioration  may 
be  attempted.  We  must  not  pursue  this  subject,  however, 
but  rather  turn  to  the  work  before  us  for  a  few  characteristic 
extracts. 

‘  Every  thing  in  the  Pyrenees  has  a  character  of  its  own.  We  seem 
to  leave  France  behind  us  as  we  enter  them,  and  the  eye  is  imme¬ 
diately  struck  by  the  sudden  and  singular  change.  The  dress  of  the 
women,  their  capulets  and  capuchons ;  the  physiognomy  of  the  young 
men  with  their  Ilenri  Quatri  air,  jin  el  gaillard  ;  the  shepherd  look, 
pastoral  and  patriarchal,  of  the  old  ones ;  the  southern  nonchalance, 
Spanish-sounding  language,  and  warm  vegetation,  all  combine  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  unexpected  effect,  which  is  increased  by  the  tribes  of  Spaniards 
of  all  classes,  whom  political  casualty  or  the  desire  of  gain  have  thrown 
in  upon  the  country.  The  labourers  who  come  over  from  Arragon, 
being  harder  workers  than  the  native  peasants,  and  content  with  lower 
wages,  are  sure  to  find  employment ;  their  wives  and  children  beg, 
and  contribute  not  a  little  to  give  a  foreign  and  especial  character  to 
the  country. 

'  The  shepherds  of  Beam  have  the  dark  eyes  and  the  aqueline  nose, 
as  in  the  time  of  Montaigne,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  *  odeur  de  forte 
conscience.’  The  old  Bearnais  with  his  small  flat  herret,  blouse  of 
blue  or  white,  his  hat  cut  close  on  the  crown,  but  flowing  over  the 
shoulders  like  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race,  has  something  frank 
yet  staid  in  his  aspect,  which  becomes  the  simple  and  pastoral  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  country, — I  speak  especially  of  the  old  men,  the  young 
ones  being  free  gaillards,  who  have  not  yet  come  to  their  dignity.  Old 
age  in  peasant  men  is  usually  dignified,  but  rarely  so  in  peasant 
women,  who  are  oftenest  bleared  and  full  of  care  ;  while  the  men  con¬ 
trive  to  set  off  their  silver  hairs  with  a  healthy  and  pleasant,  though 
magisterial,  serenity  of  countenance.  I  have  seen  a  few  respectable 
Roman-nosed  matrons  here,  stern  as  northern  prophetesses,  but  erect 
and  active  in  their  long  black  robes  and  scarlet  capulets ;  but  these 
lofty  specimens  are  scarce,  while  the  hearty  old  grandads  seem  all  of 
the  same  upright,  ruddy,  patriarchal  race.  The  young  men  are  often 
handsome,  with  a  marked  expression  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity ; 
two  qualities  apparently  opposite,  but  frequently  united :  the  young 
w'omen  in  general  comely,  superb  in  the  valley  d’Ossau,  pretty  and 
coquette  at  Pau,  expert  (the  damsels  of  Pau,  I  mean,)  in  the  tie  of  a 
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inadrass  as  the  grisettes  of  Bordeaux  ;  and,  if  the  scandalous  chronicle 
says  true,  not  at  all  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  that  fair  girl  of 
Moiiasque,  who,  seeing  that  her  beauty  had  made  an  impression  on 
the  susceptible  heart  of  Francis  the  First,  scalded  or  scorched  her  face 
till  she  had  destroyed  every  thing  that  could  have  excited  his  danger¬ 
ous  admiration. 

‘  In  summer,  the  light  vest,  or  the  blouse,  (the  long-sleeved  tunic 
of  the  ancient  monument,)  is  the  habitual  dress  of  the  B^arnais  pea¬ 
sant.  In  cold  weather,  the  cape  with  its  friar's  hood  keeps  out  the 
biting  air.  It  is  probably  the  same  ^  cape  Bergerique*  which  ^  Sainct 
Martin  acheta  pour  son  usage*  hundreds  of  years  ago.  In  remote 
places  the  people  are  like  weU-preserved  coins,  that  hand  down  to  us 
the  fashions  of  past  ages.* — Vol.  I.  pp.  215 — 218. 

We  subjoin  the  following  passage  because  it  contains  some  ex¬ 
planations  which  will  gratify  those  of  our  readers  who  are  fond  of 
exploring  the  signification  of  words  and  names.  And,  by-the-by, 
this  is,  to  most  minds,  as  soon  as  they  commence  the  inquiry, 
both  fascinating  and  useful.  In  fact,  to  the  studious,  every  study 
has  its  charms,  and  we  would  recommend,  especially  to  our  juve¬ 
nile  readers,  early  to  addict  themselves  to  every  kind  of  research, 
assured  tliat  they  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  all.  But 
to  the  text 

‘  The  eldest  sons  of  the  earth,  as  some  one  calls  the  great  moun¬ 
tains,  become  the  expressive  appellations  which  distinguish  them  here, 
— as  La  Maladetta,  (the  accursed  mountain);  the  Poey  Mourou, 
(black  peak)  ;  Mont  Perdu,  (lost  mountain) ;  Traou  Malet,*  (mauvais 
trou) ;  Campana  del  Val,  (bell  of  the  valley,  and  the  same  that  will 
toll  on  the  day  of  judgment),  &c.  The  lakes  and  torrents,  too,  have 
had  their  romantic  baptism, — as  the  Coumbe  Scure,  (lake  of  the  dark 
hill)  ;  Riou  Mou,  (bad  stream)  ;  le  Pas  de  TOurs,  (the  pass  of  the 
bear),  and  many  others ;  some  christened  in  the  patois  of  the  country, 
others  familiarized  to  the  stranger’s  ear  through  the  less  energetic 
medium  of  the  modem  tongue.  The  poetical  feeling  to  which  the 
streams  and  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees  owe  their  characteristic  deno¬ 
minations,  appears  to  be  the  heritage  of  rude  minds.  We  often  find 
fine  or  modern  names  grafted  on  the  simple  and  expressive  ones  by 
which  the  remarkable  features  of  a  country  are  known  in  the  dialect 
of  the  peasants,  but  they  have  not  their  charm  or  character.  The 
literal  meaning,  too,  of  these  vernacular  names  is  sometimes  so  beauti¬ 
ful  !  What  sweet  ones  are  often  attached  to  old  lands  in  Ireland, — as 
Lisnegar,  the  fort  of  sorrow  ;  or  Benena,  the  music  of  the  glen  :  what 
a  sin  it  would  be  to  make  Rose  Hill,  or  Holly  Mount,  of  them,  or  even 
Tivoli,  or  Laurentinum.  I  do  not  know  what  Cader  Idris  may  mean, 
nor  yet  Helvelleyn  ;  but  if  they  be  translateable  it  must,  I  am  sure,  be 
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into  something  wild  and  grand ;  both  sound  so  in  their  untranslated 
tongue/ — pp.  319,  320. 

W  e  are  pleased  to  observe  here  and  there  scriptural  references, 
and  an  estimation  of  religious  men  or  things  that  bespeak  a  mind 
not  spoiled  by  travelling.  The  moral  progress  of  the  age  will 
doubtless  secure  much  more  of  this  in  yet  to  be  published  Tours 
and  Travels.  We  must  make  room  for  the  account  of  a  thunder 
storm,  which  confirms  the  statements  in  the  writer  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  volumes  as  to  the  character  of  these  PyrcneanVisitations. 

‘  The  other  day  I  quarrelled  with  a  thunder-storm  for  its  muffled 
tone  and  small  artillery  ;  but  last  night  we  had  such  a  wiping  off  of 
scores, — such  a  hurtling  in  the  heavens  !  lightning  sheeting  the  earth 
with  its  blue  glare  and  streaming  in  at  the  unshuttered  windows, 
while  the  loud  thunder  came  booming  from  the  distance  with  a  deep 
forward  roll,  like  a  mighty  vessel  la^uring  through  the  clouds  and 
throwing  off  its  tremendous  broadsides ;  and  then  the  last  unearthly 
sound, — the  retreating  one, — dying  with  slow  rebound  along  the  hills 
until  it  was  lost  in  fearful  silence,  quickly  and  suddenly  broken  by  a 
fresh  uproar,  more  awfully  near,  or  more  solemnly  distant  than  the 
former. 

‘  What  plenitude  of  power  is  in  a  storm  !  "with  what  a  voice  it  cries 
aloud  in  the  \vilderne8a,  compassing  the  earth  in  its  mighty  sweep,  and 
mocking  the  strength  and  violence  of  man  !  When  the  stars  that  keep 
nightly  watch  in  the  firmament  seem  extinguished,  and  the  blue  dome 
into  whose  fields  of  light  the  timid  imagination  fears  not  to  adventure, 
feeling  that  nothing  but  joy,  and  love,  and  praise  can  dwell  in  such  a 
heaven,  is  transformed  into  a  tossed  and  shapeless  desert,  the  heart 
sinks, — seeing  in  its  lurid  darkness  images  that  it  had  not  dared  to 
think  of,  and  hearing  in  its  deadly  and  portentous  sounds  the  same 
voice,  that  when  the  condemned  to  everlasting  punishment  inquire 
what  hour  of  tlie  night  it  is, — as  if  the  passage  of  time  could  allay 
their  torments, — answers,  'Eternity  !  ’* 

‘  Such  storms  as  that  of  last  night  are  not  heard,  even  in  countries 
subject  to  their  visitations,  without  some  feeling  of  alarm,  though 
familiarity  strips  danger  of  many  of  its  terrors ;  but  the  unknown 
voice,  the  unfathomable  power,  never  entirely  loses  its  hold  on  the 
mind.  Science  may  prove  that  the  shock  and  the  flash  are  the  effects 
of  natural  and  explicable  causes ;  but  in  the  volume  of  the  mind  is  a 
page  on  which  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  omnipotent  hand,  that  im¬ 
pels  the  storm  and  sends  it  reeling  through  the  heavens,  are  written  in 
everlasting  characters,  in  defiance  of  the  demonstrations  of  chemistry. 
*  It  is  the  Lord  that  commandeth  the  waters,  it  is  the  glorious  Ood  that 
maketh  the  thunder.’  * — pp.  248 — 250. 


•  '  This  fine  and  fearful  image  was  presented  by  a  Christian  missionary  to 
the  minds  of  his  Indian  followers.* 
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We  must  add,  and  it  is  all  we  can  add, — though  we  would 
willingly  make  other  extracts, — a  brief  account  of  the  curate  of 
Gavarnie : 

‘  Returned  to  the  hamlet  of  Gavarnie  with  my  chair  carried  back¬ 
wards,  and  my  face  turned  towards  the  Marbor^ ;  by  which  means  I 
enjoy^  a  view  of  its  glories  for  nearly  an  hour  longer,  taking  in  the 
whole  of  the  hollow  sweep  from  one  extreme  of  the  crescent  to  the 
other,  and  its  sudden  break  down  into  softer  mountains ;  which,  sink¬ 
ing  into  green  hills,  pastured  by  sheep,  or  pleasantly  wooded,  melt 
gradually  into  the  gentle  valley  of  Gavarnie, — a  pleasant  valley,  where 
the  grass  is  enamelled  with  meadow-saffron  and  moistened  by  swift 
streams,  and  where  the  curate  sits  reading  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock, 
but  with  a  better  breviary  open  before  him  than  his  written  one.  An 
angel,  the  mistress  of  the  inn  calls  him, — wise,  mild,  learned,  and,  she 
might  have  added,  resigned ;  for  it  requires  the  courage  of  piety  to 
wear  out  with  cheerfulness  a  young  existence  in  this  lonely  hamlet, 
which,  during  the  seven  or  eight  months  of  its  long  winter  is  almost 
buried  in  snow,  and  not  a  human  being  to  speak  to  but  the  few  poor 
peasants  who  remain  in  it ;  no  commerce  with  the  responding  mind,  no 
companionship  of  thought ;  nature  sealed  up,  and  the  short  hours  of 
daylight  bleak  and  clouded. 

‘  Nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  a  great  duty,  and  the  power  of 
alleviating  by  counsel  and  by  comfort, — but  above  all  by  the  lesson  of 
devout  hope,  the  hardships  of  the  small  flock  of  whom  he  is  in  the  most 
beautiful  sense  of  the  word  the  pastor,  could  make  such  a  situation 
acceptable  to  a  young  and  (as  he  is  described)  educated  man.  An  in¬ 
tense  conviction,  the  heart-whole  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  an  apos¬ 
tle,  and  an  humble  confidence  in  divine  support  belong,  no  doubt,  to 
one  who  thus  devotes  himself  to  the  labours  of  holiness, — labours  too 
of  love,  love  which  finds  its  requital  even  here,  in  the  warm  affection  of 
the  poor  dwellers  by  the  winter  river  and  the  cold  mountains  of 
Gavarnie. 

*  But,  after  all,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  edifying  life ;  full  of  usefulness, 
privileged  in  good.  Who  can  say,  when  their  wanderings  have  led 
them  to  the  remote  cabin  of  the  Christian  priest,  that  ^  there  is  no 
longer  perfume  in  the  temple,  or  music  in  the  sanctuary,  or  emotion  in 
the  heart  !*  * — pp.  426 — 428. 

We  have  observed  nothing  objectionable — (nor  from  a  lady 
^veller  could  we  fairly  apprehend  it)— but  much  that  is  attractive 
in  these  Sketches,  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  our  readers. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Stanley,  on  the  Law 
of  Church  Rates,  By  Sir  John  Campbell,  &c.  Ridgway  and 
Son,  Piccadilly. 

2.  A  Few  Historical  Remarks  upon  the  Supposed  Antiquity  of 
Church  Rates,  and  the  Threefold  Division  of  Tithes,  By  a  Lay 
Member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Ridgway  &  Son,  Piccadilly. 

3.  Will  you  have  your  church  Repaired?  Ridgway  &  Son,  Piccadilly., 

There  are  in  all  just  four  aspects  which  the  present  absorbing 
controversy  respecting  church  rales  may  be  said  to  assume — 
or  four  grounds  on  which  the  question  of  their  continuance  or 
al)olition  may  be  argued.  The  first  is  the  abstract  reason  of  the 
case,  in  which  we  include  the  justice  or  injustice  of  compelling 
the  whole  community  to  support  the  religious  services  of  a  part. 
I'his  view  of  the  subject  has  been  copiously  argued,  pro  and  cow, 
in  almost  all  the  speeches  at  public  and  vestry  meetings  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  We  certainly  think  that  little  cause  has 
been  shown  to  justify  so  obnoxious  a  measure,  either  on  the 
ground  of  the  incompetence  of  the  conformists  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  their  own  worship,  or  any  advantages  which  the  non¬ 
conformists  derive  from  the  moral  and  social  excellences  of  the 
privileged  party.  And  this,  because  the  advantages  are  recipro¬ 
cal  ;  and  if  such  an  argument  were  valid  on  the  one  side,  it  would 
be  equally  valid  for  the  other.  The  contributions  to  the  general 
or  national  amount  of  virtue  and  piety,  are  as  valuable  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  And,  as  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned,  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  indebted  to  the  nonconformists  as  to 
the  conformist,  for  the  promotion  of  social  virtue.  Consequently, 
these  reciprocal  claims  equalize  or  neutralize  each  other.  The 
churchman  has,  on  this  ground,  no  more  right,  in  the  view  of 
natural  justice,  to  tax  the  dissenter,  than  the  dissenter  to  tax  the 
churchman.  If  the  second  is  benefited  by  the  piety  of  the  first, 
so  is  the  first  by  the  piety  of  the  second.  One  has  no  peculiarity 
of  claim  which  the  other  has  not. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  question,  or  the  second  ground  on 
which  it  may  be  argued,  is  that  of  sacred  law,  divine  authority,  or 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  or,  if  the  parties  please,  the 
practice  exhibited  in  both  Testaments.  It  is  abundantly  obvious 
that  all  the  pro-rate  advocates  have  failed  to  produce  a  single 
scriptural  argument  in  support  of  compulsory  payments.  We 
have  seen  scarcely  one  who  has  made  any  reference,  however 
slight,  to  the  new  dispensation,  while  the  advocates  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  have  entrenched  themselves  strongly  in  the  great  principles 
laid  down  by  the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  the  uniform  proce¬ 
dure  of  his  apostles.  But  some  show  of  argument  has  been  made 
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by  appeals  to  the  Jewish  establishment— the  divinely  instituted 
system  of  tithes  and  offerings,  the  ordinances  and  regulations  of 
various  pious  kings  of  Israel,  when  special  pecuniary  exertions 
were  necessary  for  the  rebuilding  and  repairs  of  the  temple.  In 
some  instances  we  have  seen  references  to  eminent  nonconformist 
commentators,  in  recommendation,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  a  compul¬ 
sory  tax  for  the  support  of  a  national  profession  of  Christianity. 
Now,  all  these  arguments  may  be  classed  under  two  species ;  the 
first  are  those  that  are  derived  directly  from  the  divine  authority 
for  the  support  of  the  Jewish  church— and  the  second  are  all  ar¬ 
guments  of  authority,  or  ad  verectmdiam^  in  reference  to  noncon¬ 
formists. 

Let  us  examine  the  first  class,  as  to  their  validity.  They  are 
of  this  description:  tithes  and  offerings  for  the  support  of 
Judaism  were  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  divine  commandment, 
therefore  it  cannot  be  wrong  in  Christian  rulers  to  make  analogous 
assessments  for  the  support  of  Christianity.  Supposing  the  pre¬ 
mises  admitted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  assumption,  the  inference 
we  say  could  not  logically  follow  ;  because  it  argues  from  what 
God  did,  and  that  in  a  special  case,  to  what  we  may  do.  God 
established  Judaism  by  taxing  the  people  for  its  maintenance,  and 
we  may  therefore  do  the  same  in  reference  to  Christianity.  But 
if  the  argument  is  good  in  one  case,  it  is  good  in  another.  God 
established  an  order  of  priests,  according  to  lineal  descent.  God 
commanded  that  the  Sabbath-breaker  should  be  put  to  death ; 
and  innumerable  other  things.  Dare  wt  or  our  Christian  legisla¬ 
tors  do  the  same  ?  Does  the  divine  act  authorize  our  act?  We 
apprehend  not 

But  we  say  further,  the  argument  is  essentially  invalid,  because 
its  premises  are  bad.  Neither  tithes  nor  offerings,  under  the  law 
of  Moses,  were  a  compulsory  payment  in  reference  to  the  civil 
power.  They  were  w  holly  a  religious  regulation,  placed  upon 
divine  commands,  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  Jew — x^oluntary  as 
it  regarded  all  human  interference — not  recoverable  if  withheld. 
This  is  clearly  stated  by  Mosheim  in  his  ‘  Laws  of  Moses,’  and  by 
many  other  writers.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  no  direc¬ 
tions  are  given  for  the  seizing  of  them ;  no  instances  can  be  found 
of  their  being  violently  taken — and  all  the  threatenings  and  crimi¬ 
nations  of  the  prophets  respecting  them  show  that  they  were  often 
withheld,  and  that  divine  judgments  were  the  consequence. 
‘  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse.*  ‘  Ye  have  robbed 
me,  even  this  whole  nation — in  tithes  and  offerings.*  We  put 
this  matter  to  all  our  clerical  friends  who  argue  for  the  compul¬ 
sory  payment  of  tithes  and  rates,  from  the  supposed  fact  of  their 
compulsory  nature  under  Judaism.  Let  them  show  that  the 
system  now  sanctioned  by  so  many  Christian  divines,  had  any 
parallel  in  Judaism.  We  allege  that,  in  this  respect  they  have 
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incorporated  with  their  established  Christianity  a  feature  of  extor¬ 
tion  and  severity  alien  even  from  the  system  of  Judaism.  They 
would  fasten  around  our  necks  a  yoke  which  was  never  borne  even 
by  the  Jew’s.  God  left  the  support  of  the  Mosaic  church  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Jew,  wrought  upon,  indeed,  by  the  authority  of 
the  divine  law,  but  altogether  exempt  from  the  coercion  of  the 
priesthood,  or  the  power  of  the  civil  ruler.  Thus  it  appears  that 
Judaism  supplies  no  sanction  whatever  to  the  compulsory  exactions 
for  which  so  many  Christian  ministers  and  bishops  are  now 
blindly  zealous. 

As  to  the  various  quotations  which  w’e  have  seen  from  Matthew 
Henry,  Baxter,  and  other  non-conformist  writers,  our  reply  is, 
that  were  these  opinions  far  more  clear  and  decisive  than  they 
really  are,  they  would  not  deserve  the  weight  of  a  feather  against 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  Holy  Scripture  affords  not  the 
slightest  sanction,  in  either  Testament,  to  coercive  payments. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  writers  in  question 
meant  no  such  thing  as  to  give  their  approbation  to  forced  pay¬ 
ments  in  support  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  further,  that  some  of  them 
were  only  nonconformists  in  some  points  of  discipline,  and  agreed 
with  our  opponents  in  the  propriety  of  a  national  system  of  reli¬ 
gion — only  they  did  not  approve  that  system  called  Episcopalian 
— but  preferred  an  Established  Presbyterian.  Then,  finally,  it 
behoves  all  our  adversaries  to  know  that  we  admit  no  authority 
in  religion  but  the  inspired  word.  NuUins  cuidictvs  juravi^  &c. 
We  believe  that  many  of  the  early  nonconformists,  though  right 
in  the  fact  of  their  nonconformity  on  the  grounds  they  assumed, 
yet,  like  the  first  reformers,  did  not  go  far  enough — did  not  carry 
out  their  own  principles  consistently.  We  believe  that  they  were 
fallible  men,  and  that  we  have  just  as  good  right  to  examine  thif 
subject  for  ourselves  as  they  had — and  therefore,  that  though  we 
are  bound  to  consider,  as  we  have  done,  their  opinions,  yet  we  are 
not  bound  to  bow  to  them.  Our  opponents  may,  therefore,  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  citing  such  authorities,  for  our  appeal  is 
to  a  higher  tribunal — and  to  that  only  in  such  a  case  can  we  sub¬ 
mit. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  third  ground  on  which  this  question  is 
at  present  argued — that  is,  the  antiquity  of  the  claim  to  rates,  con¬ 
stituting,  as  the  clergy  say,  their  right  to  demand  them  as  a  real 
property  belonging  to  the  church,  and  having  as  valid  a  title  as 
can  be  shown  for  holding  any  other  property  in  the  empire.  They 
pretend  to  have  their  origin  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ina,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons ;  if  not  to  the  ancient  British  churches  which 
existed  when  Augustine,  the  monk,  arrived  in  Kent  with  autho¬ 
rity  from  Pope  Gregory  to  convert  the  Anglo  Saxons.  Every 
thing  that  has  emanated  from  the  pro-rate  party  proiessedly  treat¬ 
ing  this  branch  of  the  argument,  proves,  when  examined,  to  be  a 
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tissue  of  mistake  or  misrepresentation.  They  find,  first,  an  in¬ 
junction  from  Ina  upon  his  subjects  to  pay  church-shot — and  they 
instantly  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  this  must  have  been  a  church- 
rate  establisned  by  royal  mandate  in  the  seventh  century.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  argument, Ina  was  king  of  only  a  small 
section  of  England,  and  had  this  been  a  church-rate,  it  would  no 
more  have  constituted  a  proof  of  a  national  statute  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  than  a  county-rate  or  parish-rate  of  the  present  day.  More¬ 
over,  secondly^  it  can  never  be  proved  that  the  church-shot  or  scot 
was  a  payment  for  the  repair  of  the  church  or  maintenance  of  the 
service.  The  learned  author  of  the  second  pamphlet  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  has  clearly  shown  that  the  repair  of  the  churches 
was  well  provided  for  in  another  way  during  this  very  period — so 
that  the  church-shot  could  not  have  been  a  church-rate  in  any 
sense.  We  submit  the  following  passage  in  proof  of  this  point, 
and  in  reproof  of  those  who  say  the  tithes  were  never  burdened 
with  the  claim  for  the  support  of  the  churches — nor  divided  into 
several  portions  having  distinct  destinations. 

*  The  first  jwrson  who  brought  Christianity  to  this  country ,  as  a 
missionary  from  Pope  Gregory  of  Rome,  was  St.  Augustine :  he  found 
the  people  of  England  worshipping  Wcklen  and  Thunor,  and  other 
gods,  and  he  succeeded  in  converting  a  great  number  of  the  men  of 
Kent  fnnn  heathenism.  He  came  weak,  poor,  and  friendless,  but  he 
speedily  l)ecame  strong,  rich,  and  influential ;  and  from  Kent,  the  true 
religion  gradually  made  its  way  into  the  other  kingdoms  of  which 
England  then  consisted.  The  men  of  Kent  made  various  offerings  to 
the  church,  and  to  Augustine,  the  Bishop,  even  as  they  had  before 
l)een  accustomed  to  make  ofterings  to  the  priests  of  Woden  and  the 
other  gods.  Now  Augustine  had  not  been  very  long  here,  before  he 
fimnd  that  he  could  not  proceed  in  a  half-converted  land,  as  he  could 
in  Italy  or  France,  which  had  much  longer  received  the  light  of  the 
gospel ;  and,  Iwung  unwilling  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  respon¬ 
sibility  of  making  changes  which  might  have  been  contrary  to  the  strict 
laws  <»r  canons  of  the  clnirch  to  which  he  l)elonged,  he  took  care  to  con¬ 
sult  Pope  Gregory  as  to  what  measures  he  should  adopt,  and  what 
steps  he  should  take.  We  have  still  the  letters  which  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  sent  to  Augustine,  and  not  only  from  their  great  wisdom  and 
piety,  but  from  the  rules  of  conduct  which  they  laid  down,  these  let¬ 
ters  were  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  primitive  English  Christians ; 
one  of  tlu'se  letters  is  particularly  valuable,  because  it  contains  a  large 
number  of  inquiries  made  by  Augustine,  together  ^vith  the  answers 
returiKHl  by  Pone  Gregory.  Now,  one  of  the  questions,  amongst  this 
great  number  all  directed  to  the  one  end  of  ascertaining  what  Augus¬ 
tine  and  his  clergymen  were  to  do  in  the  newly  converted  land,  in¬ 
quires,  *  What  distribution  is  to  be  made  of  such  gains  as  accrue  to  the 
•  altar  (i.  e.  the  church),  from  the  offerings  of  the  faithful.*  And  to 
this  Gregory  answered,  ‘  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Apostolical  see, 
‘  whenever  a  bishop  was  ordained,  to  give  him  a  command  to  this 
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‘  etfect : — that  of  every  stipend  which  accrued  to  the  church,  four 
‘  portions  should  be  made ;  tme  for  the  bishop  and  his  family,  that  he 
‘  might  keep  himself,  and  receive  guests  and  strangers ;  a  second,  for 

*  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  a  third,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ; 

*  and  a  fourth,  for  the  repairs  of  the  churches ;  but,*  Pope  Gregory 
added,  *  as  you  are  a  monk,  you  must  not  be  separated  from  your 

*  clergy  ;  but  in  a  newly  established  church,  like  that  of  England,  you 
‘  must  adopt  such  a  habit  as  prevailed  amongst  our  forefathers,  in  the 
‘  primitive  church  of  Christ,  who  had  nothing  for  themselves  alone,  but 
‘  all  things  in  common.*  * — pp.  4,  5. 

We’  have  not  space  to  go  through  the  various  documentary 
proofs  which  this  tract  affords  that  church-rates  can  derive  no 
•  support  from  those  early  ages,  and  that  all  the  argument  which 
has  been  raised  respecting  the  antiquity  of  church-scot  or  shot,  is 
^  mere  delusion.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself, 
w'hich  is  mainly  confined  to  the  question  of  antiquity.  It  brings 
many  curious  matters  to  light,  and  appears  to  us  satisfactorily  to 
prove  that  no  such  thing  as  Church-rate  existed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Norman  period  of  our  history. 

'Fhe  fourth  ground  upon  which  the  present  controversy  rests, 
relates  to  the  present  legal  existence  of  such  a  property,  and  the 
l)ower  of  the  church  to  enforce  its  payinent.  The  pro-rate  party 
have  taken  upon  them  to  declare  that  statute  law  is  its  basis — 
that  the  church  can  enforce  its  payment  and  possesses  a  right 
to  it  as  a  property  which  never  did  belong  to  the  parishioners, 
but  is  reserved  as  an  attachment  to  all  lands  and  houses.  Now, 
the  absurdity  of  this  whole  argument  is  exposed  by  Sir  John 
Campbell*s  pamphlet,  noticed  at  the  head  of* this  article.  He 
clearly  challenges  his  opponent  Lord  Stanley,  to  the  proof  that 
,  any  statute  of  the  realm,  or  even  the  common  law,  knows  any 

thing  of  church-rates,  except  as  a  power  parishioners  possess  of 
voluntarily  taxing  themselves.  He  gives  his  legal  opinion,  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  examination  and  citation  of  all  the  cases  in  which  the 
question  has  appeared  in  court — that  till  the  majority  of  a  vestry 
agrees  to  make  a  rate,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence.  He 
denies  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  or  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  the  King’s  Bench,  has  any  power  to  enforce  any  payment  in 
the  form  of  a  church-rate.  He  proves  that  all  these  courts  have 
decided  that  there  is  no  rate,  and  consequently  none  to  be  enforced 
till  the  parish  have,  by  their  majority  of  votes,  made  one.  He 
,  clearly  defines  that  the  utmost  power  of  the  courts  is  to  enforce 
upon  the  wardens  or  the  parish  the  duty  of  holding  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  matter;  and  then,  if  they  meet 
and  refuse  a  rate,  the  power  of  the  courts  terminates.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  decisions  of  the  most  eminent  judges 
since  the  Reformation.  He  further  exhibits  very  clearly  a  most 
important  matter  at  the  present  moment,  and  to  which  we  par- 
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ticularly  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers,  because  the 
Dissenters  may  yet  have  to  pitch  their  battle-field  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  parish  vestries,  and  may  be  called  to  beat  their  enemies  in 
detail  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  shows  that  no  rate  is  legal, 
or  can  be  legally  enforced  unless  it  be  prospective — that  if  only  a 
part  of  the  sum  demanded  by  the  churchwardens  is  to  pay  a  debt 
already  contracted — it  may  be  refused,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
vestry  agree  to  grant  a  rate  for  it,  such  rate  cannot  be  enforced. 
This  opinion,  grounded  upon  numerous  decisions,  should  now  be 
universally  acted  upon  by  Dissenters  ;  and,  if  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  scrutinize  the  churchwardens*  accounts,  we  presume  it 
will  he  found  that,  in  a  majority  of  parishes,  the  rates  are  de¬ 
manded  to  re-imburse  the  wardens. 

‘  In  Rex  V,  Haworth*  it  was  decided,  upon  the  authority  of  several 
prior  cases,  that  a  rate  to  reimburse  churchwardens  such  sums  as  they 
had  exj)cnded^  or  might  thereafter  exj)end,  on  the  parish  church,  is  bad 
on  the  face  of  it,  as  in  part  retrosj)ective. 

‘  Lord  KllenlH)rough  there  says :  —  ‘  The  regular  way  is  for  the 
churchwardens  to  raise  the  money  before  hand  by  a  rate  made  in  the 
regular  form  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  in  order  that  the  money 
may  be  paid  by  the  existing  inhabitants  at  the  time,  on  whom  the  bur¬ 
then  ought  properly  to  fall.  It  will,  indeed,  sometimes  happen  that 
more  may  l)e  required  to  be  expended  at  the  time  than  the  actual  sum 
collected  will  cover ;  but  still  it  is  admitted  that  the  inconvenience  has 
!>een  gotten  rid  of  in  such  cases  by  an  evasion  ;  for  the  rate  has  been 
made  in  the  common  form,  and  when  the  churchwardens  have  collected 
the  money,  they  have  repaid  themselves  what  they  have  disbursed  for 
the  parish.  Rut  we  cannot  now  grant  the  mandamus  to  make  a  rate 
in  the  common  form ;  for  the  demand  made  upon  the  defendants  was 
to  make  a  rate  in  the  form  in  which  the  rule  is  drawn  up,  to  reimburse 
the  churchwardens  of  Bradford  for  money  which  they  had  expended, 
as  well  as  for  what  they  might  expend  ;  and  the  refusal  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  to  make  such  a  rate  applies  to  the  form  of  the  demand  ;  and  we 
cannot  now  qualify  their  refusal.  At  present  it  appears  that  the  rate 
prayed  for  in  this  form  would  be  bad,  and  therefore  we  cannot  enforce 
it  by  mandamus.*  Per  Curiam.  Rule  discharged. 

*  The  illegality  of  a  retrospective  church  rate  has  likewise  been  de¬ 
cided  in  equity.  In  Lanchester  v.  Thompson, t  an  attempt  was  tried 
to  force  the  making  of  a  church-rate  on  the  ground  that  the  vestry  had 
sanctioned  the  exjiense  which  the  churchwarden  had  incurred.  But 
Sir  John  Leach,  M.R.,  said,  *  In  the  case  before  Lord  Ellenborough 
it  was  established,  that  a  church-rate  can  be  legally  made  for  the  reim¬ 
bursement  of  no  churchwarden,  liecause  that  would  shift  the  burden  from 
the  parishioners  at  the  time,  to  future  parishioners.  The  law  was  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  po<»r  rate,  until  a  late  statute.  And  although 
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the  Spiritual  Court  may  compel  a  church-rate  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
pair,  it  must  follow  the  law,  and  cannot  compel  a  rate  for  reimburse, 
ment/* — pp.  2J — 23. 

Sir  John  then  gives  other  decisions  of  the  courts  to  the  same 
point,  and  closes  his  admirable  and  well-timed  argument  with  a 
lew  paragraphs  showing  the  inotiensive  nature  as  to  the  clergy, 
and  the  healing  nature  as  to  the  church  and  dissenters,  of  the 
proposed  Bill.  We  recommend  all  our  readers  who  wish  to  stand 
prepared  for  local  conHicts,  to  peruse  carefully,  the  brief,  but 
satisfactory  exhibition  here  made  of  the  state  of  the  law  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  courts,  upon  this  important  and  agitating  question. 

The  third  pamphlet  before  us  is  admirably  adapted  to  open  the 
eyes  ol  parisluoners  to  the  situation  in  which  they  will  soon  be 
placed,  if  tliey  allow  the  intemperance  and  intolerance  of  the 
clergy  to  seduce  them  into  a  rejection  of  the  wise  and  healing 
measure  of  our  reform  government — a  measure  which  appears 
will  do  good  to  all,  and  injury  to  none. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  ‘were  written,  a  momentous 
change  in  our  public  affairs  has  taken  place.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
speculate  on  the  consequences  which  will  probably  follow.  Our 
first  duty  is  to  prepju’e  for  the  impending  crisis.  iWliament  will, 
of  course,  be  speedily  dissolved,  and  then  comes  ‘the  tug  of  war.* 
'riie  nation  will  be  appealed  to,  and  we  look  for  its  reply  in  the 
tirm  assurance  that  it  wdll  determine  many  questions  yet  unre¬ 
solved,  and  render  certain  the  success  of  measures  too  liberal  and 
reforming  for  the  present  House  of  Commons.  The  Dissenters 
of  Great  Britain  have  a  high  duty  to  perform  in  the  approaching 
struggle.  The  ministers  of  the  crowai  have  evinced  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  extend  to  us  some  measure  of  justice,  and  a  majority  of 
the  lower  House  have  adopted  their  view^s.  But  the  strength  of 
the  Tory  })arty  would  inevitably  have  defeated  the  design  if  the 
present  parliament  had  been  continued.  Inveterately  hostile  to 
our  claims — with  the  language  of  conciliation  on  their  lips,  and 
the  deadliest  enmity  in  their  hearts — they  were  prepared  to 
liazard  all  consequences  in  order  to  crush  our  hopes,  and  to  react 
the  part  wdiich  they  have  been  accustomed  to  perform  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country.  But  our  fortunes  are  now  in  our  own  hands, 
and  we  shall  be  the  contempt  of  our  enemies,  and  the  pity  of  our 
friends,  if  w’e  do  not  act  worthy  of  the  occasion.  To  this  subject 
we  shall  return  in  our  next  number.  In  the  mean  time,  let  the 
Dissenters  he  vigilant,  cautious,  and  decided.  Not  a  single 
vote  must  the  Tory  party  receive  from  our  ranks,  and  those 
pseudo  liberals  w'ho  court  our  aid,  but  refuse  us  justice,  must  be 
left  to  confederate  with  the  enemies  of  human  virtue  and  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty. 
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Art.  IX.  A  Treatise  an  Pain  ful  and  Nervous  Diseases,  and  on  a  New 
Mode  of  Treatment  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear.  By  A. 
Turnbull,  M.D.  Third  Edition.  London  :  Churchill,  1837. 


The  study  of  medicine  is  purely  an  inductive  science  and  can  only 
be  pursued  with  advantage  by  those  who  narrowly  watch  the  re¬ 
lations  of  facts  or  those  phenomena  which  are  exhibited  by  the  human 
body  in  a  state  of  health  and  disease.  In  the  earlier  ages  physicians 
were  either  dogmatists  or  visionary  speculators  ;  the  one,  imperious  as 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  restricted  his  attention  to  detached  and  isolated 
facts  ;  the  other,  smitten  with  a  theorizing  mania,  bewildered  himself 
in  regions  of  fiction  as  airy  and  unsubstantial  as  any  dream  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  Both  overlooked  the  path  of  induc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  science  of  medicine  therefore  became  overrun  with  all 
sorts  of  vagaries ;  dogmas  the  most  absurd,  theories  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant,  found  some  champion  or  other  ever  ready  to  support  them  ;  and 
too  deservedly  did  they  incur  the  Ciceronian  censure, — ^  Nihil  tain 
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absurdum,  quod  non  dictum  sit  ab  aliquo  philosophorum.*  As  in  the 
higher  department  of  Theosophy  the  light  of  truth  has  gradually  dis- 
|)elled  the  superstitions  of  heathenism,  so  in  medical  science  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  has  repudiated  these  dreamy  fictions ;  and  now  assumes 
a  tone  of  practical  wisdom,  which  does  more  to  ameliorate  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  humanity  than  all  the  fine-spun  theories  that  ever  emanated 
from  the  schools. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles.  Dr.  Turnbull  has  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  investigations  which  have  led  to  some  curious  and 
ini])ortant  discoveries.  In  1834  he  announced  to  the  profession  the 
fact  that  V^eratria  has  a  specific  power  in  curing  Tic*doloureux, 
Neuralgia,  and  affections  of  the  heart.  In  the  public  hospitals,  and  in 
private  practice,  the  remedy  was  forthwith  had  recourse  to,  end  the 
seven  cases  which  were  cured  by  Veratria,  after  having  resisted  every 
other  minle  of  treatment,  proved  at  once  the  importance  and  value  of 
this  discovery.  Dr.  Turnbull  was  next  induced  to  try  its  effects  in 
cases  of  blindness  from  Amaurosis  or  Gutta  Serena ;  and  the  most 
happy  results  attended  its  exhibition.  He  then  further  extended  his 
researches,  and  discovered  that  the  vegetable  principle  of  Stavesacn* 
exerts  also  a  specific  remedial  effect  on  the  nerves  of  hearing  and 
vision  when  these  are  in  a  state  of  disease.  These  are  interesting 
facts.  He  furthermore  shows  the  nature  physiologically  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  explains  that  these  remedies  have  the  effect  of  displacing  the 
conditions  upon  which  inflammation  is  dependent.  This  is  strictly 
philosophical,  and  rigidly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  inductive 
science.  That  \'eratria,  Delphinia,  and  Aconitine,  should  possess 
these  specific  properties,  is  not  more  marvellous  than  that  mercury 
should  act  upon  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  or  belladonna  dilate  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  Dr.  Turnbull  to 
make  these  discoveries.  The  mode  in  which  the  most  simple  sub¬ 
stances  act  ujKm  the  human  body  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  understood; 
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we  observe  that  different  medicinal  agents  induce  different  effects ; 
but  the  secret  action,  the  modus  operandi,  is  not  so  easily  explained. 
This,  however,  is  no  more  an  opprobrium  on  medical  science  than  it  is 
an  opprobrium  on  physical  science,  that  philosophers  are  unable  to  re¬ 
veal  the  connexion  that  exists  lietween  cause  and  effect.  They  deduce 
from  observation  the  laws  of  gravitation,  but  in  what  the  phenomenon 
intrinsically  consists  they  cannot  tell ;  they  cannot,  in  fact,  unveil  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  which  it  has  been  finely  observed 
seems  to  be  the  grand  secret  that  divides  the  Creator  from  the  created. 
The  cases  which  Dr.  Turnbull  has  published,  and  which  occurred  not 
only  in  his  own  practice  but  in  that  also  of  other  medical  practitioners, 
constitute  a  mass  of  evidence  that  is  perfectly  irresistible.  They  prove 
that,  under  his  new  mode  of  treatment,  persons  who  have  been  blind 
and  deaf  have  recovered  permanently  their  sight  and  hearing.  We 
receive  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Turnbull  in  a  thankful  spirit,  and  sin¬ 
cerely  ho])e  he  will  persevere  in  researches  which  contribute  so  essen- 
tially  to  the  l)enefit  and  happiness  of  mankind. 


Art.  X.  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Trees,  and  the  Pruning  of 
Timber  Trees.  By  Stephen  Ballard.  Ledbury:  1830.  Se¬ 
cond  Edition. 

A  BATHER  bold  attempt  to  show  the  utter  inutility  of  pruning 
as  applied  to  forest  trees,  either  in  improving  the  quality,  quan¬ 
tity,  or  shape  of  timber.  The  author  is,  we  are  informed,  a  practical 
man  of  considerable  experience,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  trees.  The  first  three  chapters  show  the  power  of  trees 
to  adapt  their  form  to  their  situation — to  shed  such  sprays  as  are  use¬ 
less,  without  the  primer’s  aid — and  to  send  out  sprays  and  branches 
wherever  there  is  room  for  them  to  grow.  The  fourth  chapter  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove  that  the  idea  of  the  stem  being  enlarged  by  cutting  off 
the  side  branches  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  effect  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  deprive  the  tree  of  the  saj)  which  would  have  been  elaborated  by 
those  leaves  which  are  cut  off,  and  retard  the  growth,  since  the  stem 
always  grows  in  proportion  to  the  head  which  it  supports.  The  author 
next  shows  that  the  quality  of  timber  is  injured  instead  of  improved 
by  pruning,  as  the  place  where  the  branch  has  been  cut  off  will  not 
unite  with  the  young  wood,  when  enclosed  in  the  tree,  and  forms 
therefore  a  blemish  in  the  timber — sometimes  also  introducing  decay 
into  the  tree ;  while  some  of  the  sap- vessels  of  the  stem,  being  ren¬ 
dered  useless,  contract  and  form  what  carpenters  term  shakes.  He 
then  combats  the  idea  of  improving  the  shape  of  the  tree  by  cutting, 
instancing  the  fine  shapes  of  the  trees  near  gentlemen's  seats,  where 
they  have  been  preserved  from  mutilation.  The  treatise  concludes 
with  some  remarks  on  cutting  down  timber  at  too  early  an  age.  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  Mr.  Ballard’s  observ'ations  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  both  of  practical  and  scientific  men.  They 
are  not  published,  the  author  informs  us,  from  the  expectation  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  profit,— if  they  had,  he  might  have  swelled  out  his  little 
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volume  into  much  more  formidable  dimensions^—*  but,  be  continues, 
‘  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  ray  positions  by  long  and  attentive 

*  observation,  and  by  experiment,  I  feel  compelled  to  prevent,  as  much 

*  as  I  am  able,  a  practice  that  is  annually  robbing  this  country  of 

*  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  timber,  and  shall  be  amply  re- 

*  warded  for  my  trouble  if,  in  passing  through  the  country  I  see  any 

*  trees  left  unpruned,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  certain  ill-effects  of 

*  pruning.’ 


Thf  Editor  that  the  press  of  other  matter  has  compelled  him  to  postiwne  the 

article  oo  Menzel  till  next  Month. 


Art.  XII.  BRIEF  NOTICES. 


1.  Spring  ;  or  the  CanxeSt  Appear- 
nneexy  and  Effeetx  of  the  Seaxonnl 
Renorationx  of  Nat  are  ^  in  all  Cli- 
mutex.  By  R.  Mudie.  Ward  &  Co. 

2.  Summer;  or  the  Cauxex,  Appear- 
nneexy  and  Effects  of  the  Grand 
Nuptialx  of  Nature.  By  U.  Mu¬ 
die.  Ward  &,  Co. 

11.  Sact'ed  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons, 
Illustrating  the  Perfections  of  God 
in  the  Phenomena  of  the  Year.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  Duncan,  D.I).,  Ruth- 
well.  Oliphant  &  Son. 

We  rcjjrct  that  our  notice  of  these 
volumes  appears  so  late.  They  arc 
not  inort‘  alike  in  their  titles,  than 
they  art*  in  .sentiment.  Each  i>re- 
sents  religion  and  philasophy,  lK‘au- 
tifully  and  hannoniously  blended — 
and  as  we  liavc  read  i>age  after  jjage, 
we  have  been  delighted ;  not  more 
with  the  minute  and  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  nature,  with  wdiich  they 
alMnind,  than  with  the  correct  and 
rrligioiis  reflections  which  direct 
the  tlmughts  to  nature’s  God.  Dr. 
Duncan  ha.s  adopted  a  somewhat 
novel  plan  in  the  construction  of  his 
work.  It  is  divided  into  short  sec¬ 
tions,  for  daily  reading,  extending 
over  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks,  or 
the  Spring  quarter.  The  Simday 
fmrtion  Is  strictly  devotional,  having 
refeit'uce,  however,  to  the  sul>jects 
introduced  during  the  week.  The 
lueditations  are  highly  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  work.  We  most  conlially 
reccmimend  these  volumes  to  our 
readers.  The  style  is  impular,  and 
the  subji'ct  most  inviting.  Few 
works  are  better  adapted  for  presents 
to  young  people ;  for,  whilst  they  an* 


sure  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  youtli- 
ful  reader,  they  cannot  fail  to  im- 
j)rove  and  elevate  the  mind. 

Brief  Records  of  the  Indef)endent 
Church  at  Beccles,  Suffolk,  Includ¬ 
ing  Biographical  Notices  of  its  Mi¬ 
nisters,  and  Some  Account  of  the 
Rise  of  Nonconformity  in  the  East 
Anglian  Counties.  By  Samuel 
W iLTON  Rix.  London  :  Jackson 
and  Walford,  1837. 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  class 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
greatly  multiplied.  They  awaken  a 
deep  focal  interest,  and  tend  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  our  father’s  vir¬ 
tues  and  sufferings.  Many  of  our 
churches  possess  records,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  which  would  greatly  serve 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and  of 
scriptural  truth.  The  principles  and 
history  of  our  ecclesia.stical  system 
would  thus  be  kept  before  the  view 
of  our  seveml  communities,  and  the 
deep  piety  and  costly  sacrifices  of 
their  founders  be  better  appreciated. 
Though  the  interest  aw’akened  by 
such  publications  may  not  be  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  that  of  a  general  history,  it 
is  more  powerful  within  its  sphere, 
and  w’ill  frequently  be  found  to  lead 
to  the  perusal  of  larger  and  more 
pennanent  W’orks. 

Mr.  Rix’s  little  volume  is  written 
with  considerable  judgment,  and  dis¬ 
plays  throughout  extensive  research 
and  a  commendable  liberality.  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  very  acceptable  to 
the  church  wliose  fortunes  it  records, 
.and  is  admirably  adapted  to  awiiken 
an  interest  in  the  more  general  history 
of  the  Cliristian  church. 
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The  Emngelist,  Nos,  1  v'V  2.  Edited 
by  the  Hcv.  John  Leifchild  and  the 
Hev.  Dr.  Redford.  London  :  Leif- 
cbild  &  Hul^in. 

Each  niinibcT  of  this  new  periodi- 
eal  ‘  Is  intended  to  consist  of  al)OUt 
six  skeletons  of  Sennons,  with  hints 
for  filling  them  up,  and  |two  short 
Discourses.’  Tlic  class  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  designed  consist  of  vil¬ 
lage  preachers  and  city  missionaries, 

*  whose  habits  and  avocations  pre¬ 
clude  them  from  the  use  of  Commen¬ 
taries,  and  books  of  divinity,  as  well 
as  from  the  einnlojnnent  of  much 
time  in  forethougiit  and  meditation.* 
To  such  persons  the  publication  is 
eminently  appnipriate,  and  we 
heartily  recommend  it  to  their  notice. 
Hut  let  not  those  for  whom  the  ex¬ 
cellent  editors  never  designed  it 
resort  to  it  as  the  refuge  of  in¬ 
dolence.  We  sometimes  fear  that 
considerable  injury  has  been  done 
to  the  mental  vigour  an  dinde- 
pendence  of  the  rising  ministry  b^ 
the  dishonourable  use  of  such  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  high  character  of  the  Editors 
is  an  am])le  guarantee  for  the  literary 
respectability  and  tbcological  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  work :  ami  the  materials 
ahead v  accumulated  will  insure,  we 
are  infonned,  'an  ample  variety,  both 
in  the  topics  discussed,  and  in  the 
method  of  discussion.*  If  the  num¬ 
bers  before  us  be  a  fair  sample,  the 
work  cannot  fail  to  obtain  extensive 
circulation. 

Rosette  and  Miriam  ;  or  the  Twin 
Sisters:  a  Jewish  Narrative  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  Hy  the 
Author  of  '  Emma  de  Lissau,’  &c. 
&:c.  London :  Charles  Tilt. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with 
considerable  interest,  and  recommend 
it  to  the  penisal  of  our  readers.  It  Is 
a  Jew’ish  tale,  intended  to  exemplify 
some  of  the  domestic  and  internal 
peculiarities  of  the  Jew’s ;  and,  like 
the  fonner  narrative,  (by  the  same 
author),  '  Emma  de  Lissau,*  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  aw’aken  feelings  of  sympathy 
and  interest  on  behalf  of  this  neglect¬ 
ed  and  excluded  people.  In  England 
tlie  Jewish  character  is  little  niider- 


stood — for  the  most  i>art  it  is  looked 
at  through  a  pn*judiced  medium.  In 
Germany  or  Poland  the  Jew  is  not 
excluded  from  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state,  nor  refused  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  literary  honours ;  whilst, 
in  England,  they  neither  ^in  admis¬ 
sion  to  our  seats  of  learning,  nor  arc 
they  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  or  higher  departments  of 
the  j^ovemment.  'riicre  Is  much  to 
admire  in  the  domestic  character  of 
the  people ;  reverence  for  parental 
authority  is  strongly  displayed  by  all 
classes — and  pernaps  none  are  more 
unifonnly  remarkable  for  sobriety, 
industry,  and  perseverance.  If  then' 
lie  any  tiling  to  regret  in  this  tale,  it 
is,  its  tragical  conclusion.  We  think 
it  betrays  want  of  taste,  and  renders 
the  finale  too  painful  and  abrupt. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  From  the  German  of  the 
Rev.  C.  G,  Barth.  London: 
Tract  Society.  1837. 

Few  of  our  readers  probably  ever 
expected  to  meet  with  a  History  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  adapted  to  the 
capacities  and  capable  of  engaging 
the  interest  of  veiy  young  persons. 
Yet,  such  a  work  is  supplied  in  the 
little  volume  liefore  us,  which  we 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  youths. 
The  Tract  Society  has  performed  a 
very  acceptable  service  in  presenting 
it  to  the  public,  and  we  hope  it  win 
have  an  extensive  circulation. 

The  Judges  of  Israel ;  or  a  History 
of  the  Jews,  from  the  Death  of 
Joshua  to  the  Death  of  Samuel,  S^c. 
London :  Tract  Society. 

Another  of  those  very  useful  and 
interesting  little  works  for  young 
persons,  which  have  recently  issued 
from  the  same  press,  illustnitive  of 
Jewish  history,  manners,  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  intended  to  allure  the 
youthful  mind  to  the  study  of  the 
word  of  God.  Like  its  predecessors, 
it  is  neatly  adorned  witii  very  appro¬ 
priate  engravings  on  wood,  ana  gar¬ 
nished  with  a  variety  of  useful  hints 
in  favour  of  true  piety  and  devoted¬ 
ness  to  God. 
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Art.  XIII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

'  JuHt  Published, 

Visit  to  tl»e  Great  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  with  an  Account,  Ancient 
.nnd  iMt)dcm,  of  tlie  Oasis  of  Ainiin,  and  the  other  Oases  now  under  the 
tloininion  of  the  Pasha  of  EffN’pt.  With  a  Map  and  1  went}  1  lates.  G. 

A.  Hoskins,  Esq.,  Author  of  ‘  Travels  in  Ethiopia.* 

Kemains  of  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Vols.  3  &  4. 

Dr.  Chalmers’s  Works.  Vol.  G.— Commercial  Discourses. 

Summer;  or  the  Causes,  Appeaninces,  and  Effects,  of  the  Grand  Nuptials 
of  Nature,  in  all  its  departments.  By  K.  Mudie. 

The  English  Martvrologv,  abridged  fnnn  Foxe.  By  Charlotte  Elizabetli. 
Vol.  1.  ‘ 

The  Church  of  Christ  Considered,  in  Reference  to  its  Members,  Objects, 
Duties,  Officers,  Government,  and  Dlsci])line.  By  G.  Payne,  LL.D. 
Investigation  ;  or  Tmvels  in  the  Boudoir.  By  Caroline  A.  Halstead. 

The  Pn>gress  of  Creation  Considered,  with  Reference  to  the  Present  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Earth.  By  Mary  Roberts. 

Notes  Abroiid,  and  Rhapsodies  at  Home.  By  a  Veteran  Tniveller.  2  vols. 

A  Narrative  of  Events  since  the  First  of  August,  18.34.  By  dfiines  M  il- 
liams,  an  apprenticed  lalmurer  in  Jamaica.  Third  Edition. 

A  ^‘cond  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  Hymns  for  Young  Persons,  selected  by 
the  IK'v.  Ricliord  Harvey,  Rector  of  Hornsey,  and  chiefly  designed  for  the 
higher  chisaes  in  National  and  Sunday  Schools. 

\Vidlace ;  an  Historical  Tragedy,  ia  Five  Acts. 

In  the  Press. 

The  PtK‘tlcal  IN’orks  of  Robert  Southey,  Bisq.,  Poet  Laureate.  The  first 
complete  and  genuine  edition,  revised  and  amended,  with  many  additional 
pieces  never  luTore  collected,  or  now  first  published.  In  10  Monthly  Vols., 
with  frontispiece  and  vignette  titles. 

Athens  and  Sparta ;  their  Private  Manners  and  Public  Institutions.  By 
James  Augustus  St.  John,  Author  of  ‘  Eg;y’pt  and  Mohammed  Ali.* 

The  Authors  jirincipal  object  has  been  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  domestic  life  in  the  several  states  of  ancient  Greece,  and  to 
show  now  the  various  fonns  of  civil  polity  which  prevailed  in  those  States 
arose  naturally  out  of  the  manners  and  national  character. 

A  Hi'stoiy' of  Bhiglbih  Literature,  Critical,  Philosophical,  and  Bibliographi- 
cid.  Bv  J.  D’ Israeli,  BjSci.  8vo. 

^  The  Life  of  B'dward,  Birst  B^arl  of  Clarendon.  By  Thomas  Henry  Lister, 
B^sq.  With  Original  Correspondence  and  Authentic  Papers  never  before  pub¬ 
lished.  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  Portrait. 

A  Greek  and  Bmgli.sh  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.  By  E.  Roliinson, 
D.l>.,  late  Professor  of  Sacred  LiU'rature  in  the  Theological  Scminaiy',  Ando¬ 
ver,  North  America.  BMitcd,  with  careful  revision,  corrections,  occasional 
additions,  and  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

Aristocracy  in  America.  Bv  B'rancis  J.  Gnind,  Author  of  ‘The  Americans, 
in  their  Sociid,  Moral,  and  Political  Relations.’ 

Cla.ssical  Biducation  Refonned.  By  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  M.A.,  Barris¬ 
ter  at  liaw,  ami  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

An  Analytical  V  iew  of  all  Religions.  Bv  Josiah  Conder,  Bisq.,  Author  of 
the  ‘  Modern  Traveller,’  tS:c.  &c.  * 

An  Annh'sis  of  Bish<»p  Butler  s  Analogy,  Designed  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  that  celebrated  tn»atise.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  Oxford. 


